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CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Tae imminence of the danger to 
all our institutions arising from the 
open accession of O'Connell, with 
his united band of Radicals, Infidels, 
Papists, and Dissenters, to the prac- 
tical direction of affairs, has at length 
roused that general sense of the 
necessity of exertion, to which every 
person gifted with the smallest share 
of political foresight has long look- 
ed forward as the only chance of 
salvation yet remaining to the 
country. Go where you will 
now, from the Land’s End to John 
o’-Groat’s House, and in every so- 
ciety, apart from Whig expectancy, 
sectarian jealousy, and revolution- 
ary ambition, you will find the most 
unequivocal proofs of a general con- 
vergence towards Conservative opi- 
nions. Reaction is a bad word; it 
savours of French fatalism and in- 
fidel principle ; it does not express 
the natural tendency of the human 
mind towards truth, which uniform- 
ly arises from a practical experience 
of the consequences of error. This, 
however, is the real principle; and 
it is the law of nature, which pro- 
vides for the slow but certain cor- 
rection of evil in all political so- 
cieties, where sufficient virtue and 
public spirit still exist to take ad- 
vantage of the change. 

This gradual approximation to- 
wards Conservatism has received a 
very great impulse from the events 
which have occurred within the last 
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two years, and has now spread 
to an extent to which we could 
have hardly hoped to have seen 
it diffused. The Radicals and Re- 
volutionists, the deluders and de- 
luded of mankind, feel this, and 
dread it from the bottom of their - 
hearts. They do not attempt to 
disguise the danger. Isaac Tomkins 
bewails in pathetic terms the uni- 
versal tendency of all the educated 
youth at the universities to Conser- 
vative principles, and fairly warns 
the middling orders that henceforth 
they must look to themselves in the 
struggle, for the upper classes are 
every day falling more rapidly under 
the bonds of corruption. Peter Jen- 
kins reiterates ‘the sentiment, and 
amidst warm eulogiums on the ge- 
nius of Tomkins, bursts forth into 
bitter sarcasm on the Aristocratic 
classes, by whose vigour and energy 
all the fine spun theories of the Re- 
volutionists are likely to be dissolved 
into thin air. Lord Brougham, in 
reviewing and praising both publi- 
cations, exerts all his energy to im- 
press upon the public the paramount 
necessity of vigorous exertions on 
the part of the lower orders to with- 
stand the manifest tendency towards 
Conservative opinions, which has 
made such alarming progress among 
all the highly educated classes of 
society. The same truth is openly 
avowed by the Revolutionary lead- 
ers in London, who have convoked, 
A 
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in extreme alarm, a meeting of: all 
their party in the metropolis, to 
provide the means of combating the 
dangerous activity of the Conserva- 
tive associations. 

The acceptance of the helm of 
Government. by Sir Robert, Peel, 


and the result of thé general elec; | 


tion, contributed in a powerful man- 
ner to invigorate and strengthen 
the Conservatiye party throughaut 
the country. For the first time 
‘since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
they then perceived that their cause 
was not*hopeless; that they were 
no longer struggling against_an over- 
whelming current, and that by acon- 


‘eentrated effort of the whole friends: 


of order and virtue in the state; 
the designs of the Revolutionists 
might yet be stayed. They are no 
longer a gallant band standing bravely 
up against an irresistible enemy, and 
sacrificing themselves from a beroic 
sense of duty to their country, but 
a vast and hourly increasing. party, 
embracing three-fourths of all that 
is excellent in the land. . Herein 
was the great benefit which the four 
months’ possession of office by the 
Conservatives conferred upon the 
country. By holding the reins of 
Government for that short period, 
they evinced their real power: by 
maintaining such a struggle with 
the coalesced Whigs and Radicals, 
so soon after the Reform Bill, they 
demonstrated that the times were 
approaching when they might rea- 
sonably expect the victory. What 
was still more important, they had 
an opportunity, even during that 
short period, of proving to the world 
what their real principles of govern- 
ment were; of showing that the 
wulgar clamour got up by the Re- 
volutionists, that they were desirous 
of wpholding abuses for their own 
“parposes, was totally unfounded ; 
that they were disposed to go every. 
~ -Igngth ia the remedy of known evils 
‘gonsistent with the preservation of 
existing institutions, and only resist- 
ed such. farther concessions to de- 
mocratic power as threatened to 
create corruption infinitely greater 
than it removed, and induce dangers 
an hundred times more alarming 
than those it professed to obviate. 
The effect of this, even though their 
lease of power was of such short 
duration, was to throw their oppo 
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nents obviously and flagrantly into 
the wrong ; to drive them, in despair 
at their inability to discover any 
rational ground of complaint, into 
an evidently selfish and factious 
opposition; to compel them to 
abandon all their original principles, 
eat in all their former denunciations, 
and coalesce with all their bitterest 
enemies; to reduce the descendants 
of the Russells and the Cavendishes, 
who fought and bled to establish the 
Protestant faith, into the humble 
followers of a Popish agitator, 
whose professed aim is the over- 
throw of the reformed religion; and 
convert the haughty. aristocrats,. 
who so long refused to admit ttie- 
great agitator to their tables, and 
publicly denounced him as a com- 
mon enemy in the speech from the 
throng, into,the obsequious follow- 
ers of that overbearing demagogue, 
who has. never. ceased to proclaim 
his intention of dismembering and 
revolutionizing the empire. 

The speech of Sir R. Peel at Mer- 
thant Tailors’ Hall has had nearly 
as gteat an influence in directin 
into an effective and sendliaaal 
channel the vast Conservative spirit, 
which these measures, on the part 
of his administration, and these fac- 
tious proceedings on that of the Re- 
volutionists, has every where. evol- 
ved. In it the counsels of a great 
statesman gave a practical and 
useful direction to the general 
burst of public feeling which had 
broken forth in the country. He 
pointed out the means which yet 
remained of saving the state, and 
directed the energies of the nation 
to the only channels which existed 
for turning the Conservative princi- 

les to good account. “ There is 
jlanger,” we are told by the great 
leader, “ to the whole institutions 
of the country; but it may yet 
be averted. There is a risk, an 
imminent risk, of public and pri- 
vate revolution, but the means of 
staying it still exist, if skilfully ap- 
x mab the energy and patriotism 
elonging to freemen. To attain suc- 
cess in the contest, however, there 
is need of union and perseverance-~ 
there must be no vacillation—no 
divisions—ABovk ALL, NO DESPON- 
DENCY.” This is the way to meet a 


nation of freemen, habituated by 
centuries of liberty to act for them- 
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1635.) 
selves, and take counse) of their own 
patriotism in public affairs; this is 
the way to array the willing forces, 
who may finally bring the constitu- 
tional contest to a triumphant issue. 
A vast majority of all the educa- 
ted classes—ef all capable of think- 
ing or judging on the subject 
have now drifted over to the Con- 
servative side, which has in con- 
sequence increased an hundredfold 
in energy, vigour, and resolution. 
On this subject we shall not quote 
the opinions of the Conservative 
writers; we shall refer to the testi- 
mony of the Revolutionists them- 
selves, to the speech of the Radical 
baronet who was selected to second 
the motion for Vote by Ballot, in the 
late debate in the House of Com. 
mons. “ Let the noble lord (Lord 
J. Russell), and: those who thought 
with him, reflect and ponder well 
upon these facts. They ought now 
to be aware of the fact—to them un- 
doubtedly a most mortifying fact— 
that amongst the gentry of England 
their party was: most dreadfully in the 
minority ; they ought now to be a- 
ware that the vast majority of the 
aristoeracy, of the landed gentry, and 
all the clergy, to aman, were their de- 
termined and irreconcilable foes—who 
would spare no efforts—who would 
use every species of intimidation and 
undue influence, to compass their 
destruction. They could not with 
the same weapons successfully con- 
tend against their too-powerful an- 
tagonists. If they could not-protect 
their friends—and they were too 
weak to do so without the aid of 
the ballot—if they left their support~ 
ers exposed to the tender mercies 
of the‘Tory party—they would by des 
grees be ejected, like the noble lord, 
Srom the representation ‘of all the 
counties of England,’ Did they re- 
member their: fatal losses in the 
counties during the last general elec- 
tion? Did they remember that their 
friends were ejected, and replaced 
by their antagonists, in Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, 
Denbighshire, Derbyshire, Devon- 
shire South, Essex South, Glouces- 
tershire West, Hampshire South, 
Lancashire South, Leicestershire 
South, Lincolnshire, Norfolk East, 
Northamptonshire South, Shropshire 
North, Suffolk East, Suffolk West, 


Surrey East, Surrey Weet, Warwick- 
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shire South; that within the last few 
weeks they had been again dismissed . 
fram Devonshire, Inverness-shire, 
and Staffordshire.” 

This, let it be recollected, is not 
Tory boasting; it is Radical Jamené 
tation, called forth by the mortifying 
proof they have had of the decline 
of their influence during the late 
elections in England: Nor is it pos- 
sible to refer this to mere Conserva+ 
tive influence; for where was this 
Conservative influence during the 
heyday of the Whigs, at'the height 
of the Reform mania? How did it 
happen that, at the election in 
April, 1831, 98 out of the 101 
county members for England, re« 
turned representatives in the Whi 
interest? Were: not Tory: Jand- 
lords, Tory parsons; Tory peers, as 
rife then as they were after five years 
of Whig domination? Or is it that 
the growth of Conservatism keeps 
pace with the daration of - Whig 
government? Take it whichever way 
you like, the fact‘ is the same, and 
the inferenee as to the rapid change 
towards Conservative opinions appa- 
vent and irresistible. 

But though ‘these changes give 
ground for hope, they afford none 
whatever for misplaced confidence, 
or the least reason for relaxation in 
those organized efforts by which 
alone the victory of order and pro- 
pee and religion can be secured. 
f the Conservatives have increased 
in the House of Commons, so also 
have the Radicals. On the ques 
tion of the Ballot, they divided in 
by no means a full house—144; a 
clear proof:that there are at least 
200 membefts:'‘of the Commons in- 
clined: to go any length in demo- 
cratic innovation. : 

In round numbers: the House 
étands nearly as follows :— 

Conservatives, . 300 
Radicals, ted 200 
Whigg § 6 y F158 

658 

In the last Parliament there were 
upwards of 400 Whigs, about 140 
Radicals, and 120 Conservatives. 


This change affords ground for the 
most serious reflection, while it un- 
equivocally demonstrates that the 

hig party are rapidly approaching 
their extinction ; while it proves that 
the progress of revolution is ‘the 
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same in this as in other countries, 
and that the Radicals have succeed- 
ed the Whigs as certainly on this, as 
the Jacobins did the Girondists on 
the other side of the water, it also 
indicates the advent of times when 
a more desperate struggle awaits 
the Conservatives than they have 
yet sustained; aud when, instead of 
Whig imbecility and ambition, they 
will have Radical audacity and ener- 
gy to withstand. Let it never be 
forgotten, that the different shades of 
this faction have a majority—small, 
indeed, but still a majority—of the 
seats in the House of Commons in 
their interest ; and that it is vain to 
rely merely on any extent of reaction 
in the counties, when out of the 500 
English members only 154 are for 
shires, while no Jess than 346 are for 
boroughs. 

It is to be recollected also, and 
this is an observation of the very 
utmost importance, with a view to 
the regulation of the future conduct 
of the country, that the House of 
Commons is now the real seat of 
government, and that it is altogether 
out of the question on any important 
measure to look for effectual re- 
sistance by the House of Peers to 
their decided opinion repeatedly 
expressed. This was in a great de- 

ree the case even under the old 
rame of government, as had been 
long remarked by all observers of its 
real working ; but since the Reform 
Bill passed, it has become the funda- 
mental principle of the constitution. 
The body which possesses the com- 
mand of the public purse, and can 
at pleasure withhold the supplies 
from the executive, must speedily 
become the ruling power in the 
state. The Peers, under the old con- 
stitution, shared, and justly shared, 
this important power by means of 
the indirect influence which they 
possessed in the House of Com- 
mons; but since the revolution of 
1832, this privilege is at an end, 
and except in correcting crude and 
ill-considered acts of legislation, 
and giving the Lower House an 
opportunity of sometimes recon- 
sidering their opinions, they are 
no longer to be regarded as a 
branch of government on whom re- 
liance can be placed to save the 
nation on an important crisis of its 
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Never was wiser counsel, there- 
fore, given than that of Sir Robert 
Peel on this memorable occasion, to 
endeavour by all possible means 
to regain their ascendency in the 
House of Commons. This is the im- 
portant object, the attainment of 
which should never be absent from 
the thoughts of every British subject 
who loves his country, who would 
prolong its glories, its blessings, its 
independence, and existence, or 
would even save himself and his 
children from spoliation, beggary, 
and ruin. We see indeed as clearly 
as any men can do the inconvenien- 
ces and evils to which the steady 
prosecution of such an object must 
necessarily expose the well-doing, 
peaceable, and industrious classes of 
society. We are well aware that 
victory in such a contest is not to 
be gained but by long and persever- 
ing efforts; we perceive distinctly, 
that such struggles not only perpe- 
tuate the anxiety, turmoil, and vexa- 
tion of political contests, but expose 
the most meritorious and useful 
members of society to continued 
strife, attended always with trouble, 
fatigue, and expense, and frequently 
with.no small share of personal ob- 
loquy and danger—all this we clear- 
ly perceive; and we are no stran- 
gers to the excessive inconvenience 
and discomfort to industrious citi- 
zens of being thus exposed to conti- 
nual struggles with desperadoes who 
have nothing to lose, and who engage 
in the turbid sea of politics as the only 
means ‘of redeeming their lost for- 
tunes. Nor is it an inconsiderable 
evil that the rancour and animosity 
of political warfare is thus to be 
continually kept alive over the 
whole state, and every change in the 
wheel of politics made the imme- 
diate signal for the breaking up of 
all social iatercourse, the suspension 
of all private occupation, amid the 
whirl of contested elections univer- 
sal throughout the land. These 
are no inconsiderable evils; but to 
all who suffer under them, the an- 
swer is plain. ‘ Bad as they are, 
they are better than a revolution.” 
They are the necessary and una- 
voidable result of the Reform Bill ; 
the bequest of anxiety, agitation, and 
distress bequeathed to the nation 
by the authors of that measure. 
Formerly the people reposed in pers 
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fect security under shelter of the 
eat breakwater of the aristocracy ; 
ew and inconsiderable were the 
waves which broke in upon them 
over that effective barrier; full in 
front of the tide of democracy stood 
the bulwarks of the nobility, cover- 
ing alike the palaces of the rich, the 
workshops of the citizens, the cot- 
tages of the poor. Now, however, 
the case is totally altered. That old 
and well-tried rampart was swept 
away, the ocean in all its fury was 
admitted without restraint, and loud 
and threatening the prodigious swell 
of revolution is now rolling into the 
harbour. There is, therefore, no 
alternative; we had a constitution 
which gave us security and repose ; 
but we chose to throw it away, and 
take another which has bequeathed to 
us nothing but agitation and anxiety. 
We have made our election, and 
must abide the consequences. 

But it is not sufficient that it 
should be generally felt, that it is in 
the House of Commons that the 
battle of the constitution is to be 
fought and won ; it is also indispen- 
sable that it should be universally 
understood, what is essential to suc- 
cess in that assembly, and by what 
means the immense ascendency 
which the Reform Bill gave to the 
reckless, deluded, desperate, and 
wicked parts of the nation is to be 
counteracted. Unless this can be 
done, the whole conservative spirit 
of the age will go for nothing ; in 
vain will all the aristocracy, all the 
holders of tr all the men of 
virtue, all the men of education, be 
leagued together to resist revolu- 
tion ; the democratic multitude, rest- 
ing on the support of the ten-pound- 
ers, will ride roughshod over them 
all, and the nation will be conducted 
to perdition by successive acts of 
Parliament, having the consent of 
King, Lords, and Commons affixed 
to every one of them. The one 
thing needful, therefore, is to resist 
the innovating party in the House of 
Commons; and how is this to be 
done ? That is the vital question on 
which the future fate of England 
entirely hinges, and on which it de- 
pends, whether we are to be as here- 
tofore the leaders of civilisation, or, 
after having gone through a brief 
period of anarchical agony, sink ir- 
revocably, as France has done, under 
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the government of a corrupt and 
centralized despotism. 

1—The first and most important 
engine to be employed in this great 
work, is the influence of the press, 
and the direction of its mighty ener- 
gies from the sophisms of error to 
the cause of truth. It is by know- 
ledge alone, that the wounds inflict- 
ed by knowledge can be healed. If 
we look back to the remote causes 
which have produced the great poli- 
tical Revolution of the nineteenth 
century, we shall find that they have 
mainly sprung from errors of thought 
—from those perilous delusions, 
which, like a pestilence, overspread 
the land, and swept away the judg. 
ment of many able and good men, 
now awakened, by the lessons of 
experience, to very different senti- 
ments. These delusions have now 
sunk in society ; they cease to mis- 
lead the nobility and gentry, but 
they unceasingly fascinate the lower 
orders of the people ; their fallacy 
is apparent to men of education or 
knowledge, but they fall with unre- 
sisted strength upon the inmates of 
ale-houses, and the frequenters of 
political unions. The point, there- 
fore, now is, how are these perilous 
delusions, which have brought the 
nation to the brink of ruin, to be 
counteracted among those nume- 
rous lower orders, where they fall 
in most with preconceived opinions, 
and lead most certainly to public 
misery ? 

For reasons which we have fully 
explained in a former number, the 
Press, in all free and educated states, 
has a perpetual tendency to be de« 
mocratical, because where reading . 
is general, the majority of the 
people, in towns at least, have a na- 
tural leaning to the republican side, 
and consequently the great bulk of 
journals will be of the same descrip- 
tion, from the necessity of following 
the inclination of the multitude. In 
the ordinary state of society this is 
not only by no means a dangerous, 
but it is a healthful condition of the 
political body; because the weight 
of property, education, and rural 
loyalty is sufficient to counteract 
this prevailing tendency in great 
towns, and the independent spirit 
with which they are animated, is 
essential to preserve a due equi- 
poise between the aristocratic and 
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democratic interests in the state. 
But it is in vain to conceal that in 
the present political condition of 
Great Britain, it is in the highest de- 
gree dangerous. The manufacturing 
classes, the natural depositary in 
every age of republican opinions, 
have more than tripled in the last 
half century; the great commercial 
tawns have for the most part during 
that period quadrupled in numbers, 
and England now exhibits in round 
numbers the extraordinary and un-. 
paralleled fact of four millions of. 
rural labourers maintaining eight 
millions of manufacturers and arti- 
sans in town and country. Nor is 
this all; these eight millions have 
the command of the boroughs, that 
is, of 346 out of the 500 English 
members. These are the funda- 
mental facts which render. our pre« 
sent condition so perilous ; and they 
are sufficient to show on how in< 
secure a basis any confidence aris< 
ing from the most extensive sway in 
the.county representation is found- 
ed, and how deep and wide-spread 
ave the seeds of evil which have now 
ripened. into the formation of an ad- 
ministration having a coalition of 
Revolutionists, Infidels, Papists, and 
Dissenters for its basis. 

As the democratic tendency of the 
great majority of the public press, 
and of almost all that is'addressed 
to the lower orders in great cities, 
has thus arisen from general causes 
of universal operation, so it is be-« 
yond the reach of any direct or im- 
mediate remedy. It is by slow de- 
grees, by long and painful efforts, that 
the poison is to be expelled from 
the social body, or ‘an antidote 
a for its malignity. Lord 

rougham and the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers laboured for thirty years 
before their delusions were gene- 
rally diffused: it is not in a few 
months or years that an effect which 
has so gradually arisen is to be coun- 
teracted. Still the evil is not beyond 
the reach ofa remedy. The means 
are provided for its extirpation by 
the laws of nature, if sufficient vir- 
tue and resolution remain in society 
to afford the materials for their ope- 
Fation. 

It is by the continued exertion 
ef talent of every description, in the 
propagation of truth, that the evils 
azising from the enormous diffusion 
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of democratic error are chiefly to be 
prevented. The great works of the 
master spirits of the age, which are 
addressed in the first instance to 
men of education and thought only, 
are not in the end lost even upon 
the lower orders of society. They 
sink gradually dewn; they spread 
to persons who write for a more ex- 
tended sphere, or in a more ephe- 
meral form; and in the course of a 
few years they make their appear- 
ance even in the journals and fleet- 
ing publications which appear for a 
minute, and then sink for ever. It is 
thus, more than by any publications 
avowedly and expressly destined 
for their instruction, that the great 
ehange in the public mind is to be 
effected. The people are jealous, 
and naturally so, of what they see 
is expressly intended for their in- 
struction. It is not by the principles 
which the rich propagate in penny 
tracts, but by those which they read 
themselves, that the people judge of 
what they really believe to be true. 
The first step to- be made towards 
the diffusion of just and sound prin- 
ciples among the middling ranks, is 
their extension among the higher, 
and above all, the highly educated 
orders. It is impossible to convince 
the poor of their importance, but by 
showing that they are embraced by 
a vast majority of all persons pos- 
sessing talent, knowledge, or respec- 
tability in the country. If the higher 
erders would promote the diffusion 
of truth among their inferiors, let 
them set the example, by demon- 
strating the sincerity of their con- 
viction of it themselves. 

This is to be done in various ways: 
but in the great work all may do 
something ; to every patriotic citizen 
a certain share of the duty is as- 
signed. To those who have received 
from nature talents or acquirements 
fitted for the task, the glorious duty 
devolves of. coming forth the fore- 
most.in the fight; of deducing Con- 
servative priaciples from history and 
experience, and producing those im- 
mortal works in the cause of truth on 
which the principles of unborn gene- 
rations are to be formed. To others 
the no less important task belongs 
of resisting the revolutionary hydra 
in the periodical press ; of foilowing 
it through all its doublings, exposing 
all its misrepresentations, and coun- 
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teracting its infernal tendeney in 
works read by millions to whom the 
former class of publications is un- 
known. To a. third class belongs 
the duty, in some respects the most 
important of all, of combating the 
enemy in the daily press; of dis- 
charging the necessary, and often 
painful duty of keeping the public 
mind right on passing occurrences; 
and deducing from the fleeting 
events of the moment those just and 
rational conclusions which are cal- 
culated to give them their due 
weight in the formation of public 
opinion. In the accomplishment of 
the Herculean task of righting the 
national mind, after a progressive 
perversion of half a century, there is 
need of all the genius, and energy, 
and perseverance which the Con- 
servative part of the nation can pro- 
duce. Nota single individual, pos- 
sessed of such qualifications, can be 
spared; we have need of the last 
bayonet and the last sabre in the 
fight. Let every one therefore who 
has the power of contributing his 
mite to the general struggle, enlist 
forthwith in the service; and how 
glorious will be the triumph to the 
cause of truth, and freedom, and 
religion, if the demon of revolution, 
which for ten long years ravaged 
Franee with impunity, and for 
twenty bathed Europe with blood, 
is struck down in this country, by 
the mere force of argument and truth, 
by the unaided employment on the 
side of virtue of the weapons and 
the energy so long wielded exclu- 
sively by falsehood. Then, indeed, 
we may boast of the Schoolmaster 
being at home; then, indeed, may it 
with truth be said that public in- 
struction is an unmixed benefit, 
since it has furnished the means, the 


bleodless means, of subduing the’ 


eatest enemy to the liberty and 
appiness of mankind which has ap- 
peared since the Christian faith 
struck off the: fetters of domestic 
slavery. ~ 

' We indulge the confident hope 
that such a ‘consummation is yet 
practicable, from seeing the extraor- 
dinary growth of Conservative prin- 
ciples in every branch of literatare 
during the last four’ years. If we 
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look at the periodical prese, the 
daily press, and the character of 
the great works which are in pro- 
gress amonget us, and compare 
them with what they were ten years 
ago, we are struck with amaze- 
ment at the immense step which the 
human mind: has made since the 
great era of the Reform Bill, and 
filled with thankfulness to the Author 
of all good for the means of redemp- 
tion that, notwithstanding all our 
vices and corruption, still exist 
amongst us. Thatthe higher branches 
of the periodical press are now des , 
cidedly Conservative in their princi- 
ples, must be obvious to every one; 
in fact, with the exception of the 
Edinburgh Review, there is not a 
periodical of any influence which ad- 
heres to the mevement party. The 
Quarterly, the New Monthly Maga 
zine, Fraser’s Magazine, the Metres 
politan Magazine, the Dublin Maga- 
zine, and a host of others, are 
strenuous in their endeavours to 
uphold the right side... It would ill 
become us to speak of our own ex- 
ertions; but our adversaries even 
must acknowledge that we have not 
slumbered at our post since the evil 
days fell upen us; and that in con- 
sistency, industry, and the conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, we do not 
rank Jast in the array of Conserva- 
tive champions. ; 

But all this is not sufficient; and 
we have introduced this subject, 
chiefly in order te show that, being 
fully aware of: the change, we are 
yet firmly persuaded that. more, 
much more, is necessary to resist the 
progress of revolution. If the elec- 
tive franchise were in the bands of 
those who were capable of judging 
on political subjects ; if it was con- 
fined, or even a majority in it en« 
joyed by persons of education, how- 
ever small,* om property, however 
inconsiderable, the danger, for the 
present at-least, would be at an end ; 
and it would recur only with the 
renewed diffusion ef error and de- 
lasion by the efforts of the revolu- 
tionists in more peaceable times. 
But every one knows that this is not 
the case; that a great proportion, — 
probably more than a majority of the 
electors, are persons possessed of 
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neither property, education, nor 
character. How is information to 
be conveyed to these classes? How 
is truth or political knowledge to 
pierce the dense and cloudy atmos- 
phere of our great manufacturing 
cities? It is in vain to reason with 
these men; they are incapable of 
understanding an argument, and if 
they were they would as soon take 
a scorpion in their hands as a Con- 
servative publication. 

It is here that Conservative asso- 
ciations might operate most effica- 
ciously in aiding the cause of truth. 
The part they have to perform is to 
organize the means of diffusing sound 
constitutional journals among men 
of moderate principles, and thereby 
confirm those already gained, and 
make converts among the disaffect- 
ed. As numbers have an immense 
advantage over property, in influen- 
cing the daily press, for this plain 
reason, that one Radical, worth L. 100 
a-year, can read as many journals as 
a nobleman worth L.100,000, or a 
statesman whose name is to become 
immortal, it is by combinations of 
men of substance, and by that means 
alone, that an equipoise can be re- 
stored, and property, in the great 
literary strife, be placed on a footing 
of equality with numbers. Some part 
of the funds of every Conservative 
Association should be devoted to the 
purchase of the ablest journals and 
periodicals of the day, with a view 
to their diffusion, at an under price, 
among the persons of an inferior 
grade, whom it is practicable to win 
over to safe and constitutional prin- 
ciples. By so doing a double object 
is gained. Talent is encouraged to 
devote itself to such undertakings, 
and numbers, who never otherwise 
would get a glimpse of the truth, 
have the means of illuminating their 
minds afforded them. Gratuitous 
distribution should be avoided ; it is 
in — considered as an insult, 
and seldom produces any lasting con- 
sequences. It is the diffusion of 
able Conservative journals, or works 
of sterling ability in circulating li- 
braries, mechanics’ institutions, &c. at 
a rate considerably below the selling 
price, that is most likely to be effica- 
cious. And, in making the selection, 
let them avoid the eommon error of 
supposing the working classes can 
understand nothing but works, -/uce 
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meridiana clariores, expressly intend- 
ed for their illumination. There ne- 
ver was a greater mistake ; they 
should be addressed by the same 
arguments as are deemed fit for 
their superiors ; and if they only can 
be got to read them, truth in the end 
will work its way in the humblest 
class as well as in the most elevated. 

“II. But these remedies addressed 
to the understanding are slow in 
their operation, the conversion of a 
generation, especially in the mid- 
dling ranks, is not accomplished in a 
day, and great numbers of them are 
placed far beyond the reach of con- 
viction, by the force of prejudices 
which are altogether insuperable, 
interests which are insurmountable, 
or resolution not to read the other 
side, which is invincible. Let us be- 
ware lest we rely upon the tendency 
towards Conservative principles 
working impossibilities, or doing 
more than, in the corrupted and ar- 
tificial state of society in which we 
live, is practicable. The dread of 
revolution has spread as far and 
done as much as could possibly be 
expected, and yet it has not given 
the friends of the constitution a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. 
We must always recollect how nu- 
merous and powerful are the classes 
who are, and ever must be, banded 
together to effect the overthrow of 
our institutions; to whom the con- 
fusion, discord, and spoliation, so 
much dreaded by others, is not only 
no object of alarm, but the greatest 
possible object of desire. There is, 
in the first place, a certain proportion, 
probably about a third, of the Peer- 
age who, from the force of party 
bonds, or the desire of rising to po- 
litical eminence by the elevation of 
their faction, or a restless desire of 
change, or the stings of personal jea- 
lousy or resentment, are ever to be 
found at the head of the innovating 
party, and will be found there till it 
conducts them to exile, confiscation, 
and death. No possible amount of 
peril will ever deter them ; the Duke 
of Orleans and forty-seven of the 
oldest families of France joined the 
Tiers Etat on the first great convul- 
sion, and by so doing consigned 
themselves to exile and ruin, and 
their country to perpetual bondage. 
There is, in the next place, the 
numerous body of expectants of of- 
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party from selfish motives, and with- 
out disquieting themselves about the 
consequences of political changes, 
stick fast by the party who are likely 
to send the loaves and the fishes 
in their direction. Then there is 
the numerous band of bankrupts, 
reprobates, and prodigals; the men 
who have been precipitated into 
misfortune, or ruined themselves 
by their extravagance; all who find 
themselves excluded from society 
by their misdeeds or abandoned 
characters; all, in short, who are 
bankrupt in fortune, character, 
or reputation; for, as Lord Bacon 
says, “As many as there are for- 
tunes overthrown, are there sure 
votes for innovation.’ To these must 
be added, the numerous, restless, and 
intriguing body, whom religious divi- 
sions have inspired with sectarian 
zeal, and who have superadded to 
political animosity theological fer- 
vour ; the Catholics, the Nonconfor- 
mists, the Dissenters. With these 
are joined the profligate and dissi- 
pated youth who have discarded all 
authority in religious matters, and 
are desirous of emancipating them- 
selves from every contro], human 
and divine, the numerous band of 
libertines, profligates, and infidels. 
Then comes the motley array of the 
manufacturing cities. To these nu- 
merous and varied classes of politi- 
cal adventurers, or profligates, must 
be added no small body of sincere and 
honest republicans, who are deluded 
enough to advocate American insti- 
tutions in the midst of the aged civi- 
lisation of England. Such, so varied 
and numerous, is the class who, differ- 
ing from each other on all other sub- 
jects, as far as the poles are asunder, 
are united by the single bond of a 
desire to overturn our institutions, 
and in the prosecution of that object 
may be expected to act unanimous- 
ly, energetically, and cordially to- 
gether. 

With the greater part of these men, 
noreaction whatever is to be expected 
—self-interest in some, political fana- 
ticism in others, jealousy of their su- 
periors in a third class, individual 
ambition inafourth, religious fervour 
in a fifth, infidel sophistry in a sixth, 
ignorance in a seventh, the pride of 
a little knowledge in an eighth, a 
resolution not to be converted ina: 
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ninth, a determination never to read 
a word of the enemy in a tenth—such 
are the motives or circumstances 
which bind them to the colours of 
innovation. This combination of 
classes would be of little import- 
ance in ordinary times, or under 
a rational form of government, 
because the holders of property 
and the men of education would 
possess the means of thwarting, 
without any extraordinary effort, 
all their destructive projects. But that 
is very far indeed from being the case 
now. Experience has proved that 
they compose, as the rolls now stand, 
a majority or nearly so of the whole 
electors; and that it is only by in- 
cessant and vigorous exertions on 
the part of the holders of property, 
that their representatives can be 
prevented from plunging the nation 
into all the horrors of anarchy. 
It is indispensable, ante omnia, to 
reconstruct some barrier which 
may permit the industrious part of 
the community to repose in some 
degree of security, and pursue their 
wonted avocations in quiet, without 
being, as at present, perpetually kept 
on the stretch to resist measures 
obviously leading to public convul- 
sion. 

It is in providing some such effec- 
tive barrier against the forces of 
anarchy, now so fearfully banded to- 
gether, that Conservative associa- 
tions are in an especial manner of 
value. In considering the objects 
to which they should be applied, it 
is of importance to take the utmost 
care that these proceedings are 
strictly legal. They must not imi- 
tate the political unions in seeking 
to dictate to, or overawe any branch 
of the legislature. They must lay it 
down as a fundamental position, that 
every legislative measure is to be 
carried by the free and unfettered 
determinations of the high court of 
Parliament, and in that way alone. 
They must be sworn enemies of every 
species of violence, corruption, and 
intimidation. The great theatre of 
their exertions, because it is the 
constitutional theatre for them, must 
be the Registration Courts. Their 
object must be by an approved and 
extensive organization to obtain lists 
of all the voters on the Conservative 
interest who can be put on the roll 
in every borough and county of the 
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kingdom, to disseminate instructions 
for the correct preparation of the 
claims, and provide funds for the 
defence of them, and the removal of 


the illegal votes of the opposite © 


party from the register. The expense 
of such preliminary measures should, 
in every city and county, be provid- 
ed for by @ subscription from the 
Conservative associations ; and there 
is no way in which their funds could 
be employed which would be half as 
efficacious. It is quite reasonable 

t the immediate expense of the 
canvass and the election should be 
borne by the candidates; but. it is 
utterly unreasonable, and is, in fact, 
vain to expect, that the previous and 
far.more useful expenses incurred in 
securing the registration of Conser- 
vative voters should be incurred by 
them. . In a few cases, indeed, where 
a great family has an interest in 
securing a county or borough from 

ical invasion, this may be done ; 
but generally speaking it is out of 
the. question. The Conservative 
interest, whether in the city or coun- 
ty, must do it for themselves, or it 
will not be done at all. 

And what is the effect to be anti- 
cipated. from such a neglect of the 
registrations by the Conservative 
party ? ‘Experience, woful  expe- 
rience, tells us what it is—its uni- 
form result is that the seats fall into 
the jaws of the Radicals, They 
are always ready—no whipping or 
spurring is required to bring them 
up to the scratch. It is otherwise 
with the Conservatives. Strong 
among all men of _property,. edu- 
cation, or virtue, they are too 
often weak in towns and manufac- 
turing districts in mere numbers. 
ln such situations they are struggling, 
hitherto at least, against the stream, 
and the moment that the effort. 
ceases they are swept away by the 
waves, Experience proves that all 
attempt at registration speedily 
ceases on the part of the Conserva- 
tives the moment they abandon their 
effyrts to gain a majority. The 
opinion rapidly gets wind that the. 
contest there, at least, is hopeless— 
the friends of the constitution make 
no farther attempt to record their 
votes, and the enemy obtain an un- 
resisted triumph, under circumstan- . 
ces .where, by a little exertion, a 
decided majority might have been. 
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gained the other way. Among the 
many and incalculable benefits con- 
ferred upon the nation by the late 
dissolution and Sir R. Peel's assump- 
tion of the helm, it is not the least 
that it demonstrated in how many 
places a Conservative contest could 
succesefully be maintained—in how 
many others the victory was gained 
by the enemy by a very slender ma- 
jority, and how great would be the 
effect in all of a combined effort of 
the Conservatives to place their 
friends on. the roll, and neutralize 
that flood of Radicalism by which, 
during the Reform mania, the poli- 
tical institutions of the country were 
overwhelmed. 

We speak from pretty extensive 
experience in these matters, and we 
can assure our readers in every part 
of the empire, that it is of infinitely 

reater importance to make an effort 
in the Registration Courts than in 
rence or bringing up voters on 
the eve of an election. Nay, we are 
confident it will be found, that 
L.1000 laid out in this way will do 
more than L. 10,000 expended during 
the heat and anxiety of a contest. 
In the Registration Courts, also, pro- 
perty is likely to be far more effica- 
cious in producing funds than the 
numbers which are so prepondera- 
ting on the other side. During the 
excitement and tumult of a canvass, 
the popular party are always un- 
sparing of their strength and breath, 
and sometimes not a little liberal of 
their money ; but it will in general 
be found that they are much more 
tardy than their opponents in pro- 
ducing the funds requisite to sustain 
a lengthened contest for weeks to- 
gether in the Registration Courts on 
matters intelligivle only te lawyers, 
and in the first instance profitable 
only to. that odious race. Look at 
the way in which private undertak- 
ings, often the most absurd and un- 
reasonable,.are frequently carried in 
the end by a small body of interest- 
ed individuals, in opposition to the 
most feryent, and at first unanimous, 
resistance of multitudes. How is it 
accomplished? Invariably by stick- 
ing to the point—by recurring year 
after year to the charge, and getting 
the enemy involved in some pro- 
ceeding which requires.an outlay of 
money. It is want of funds which 


always breaks .up the assemblies of 
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the multitude. ‘What dissolved the 
Birmingham Political Union? Want 
of money. What dissolved the 
Trades’ Unions? Want of money. 
Try them with a subscription—that 
is the way to put all Whig and 
Radical projects to the test. Where 
are all the Reform pillars and monu- 
ments which were carried by ac- 
elamation? It is astonishing how 
a Radical assemblage is thinned 
when a subscription paper goes 
round. A sturdy old Whig family 
will, in defence of a close borough 
which they have saved from sche- 
dule A, or a county which they 
hoped to get into their clutches, 
pay away manfully, but the ve- 
hement, inconstant multitude will 
never, except in a moment of un- 
common excitement, do any such 
thing. It is in the Registration Courts, 
therefore, where the dull, unprofit- 
able, unheard-of expenditure of 
money is required, that property can 
best regain its ascendency over 
numbers—in other words, that the 
balance of the constitution can be 
restored. 

How was Devonshire gained? In 
the Registration Courts. How was 
Staffordshire gained ? In the Regis- 
tration Courts. How was Inverness- 
shire gained? In the Registration 
Courts. How was South Lanca- 
shire gained? In the Registration 
Courts. How was Stirlingshire 
gained ? In the Registration Courts. 
How was Roxburgh gained ? In the 
Registration Courts. How is Dub- 
lin certain, at the next election, to 
throw off the yoke of the paid agi- 
tator ? By exertion in the Registra- 
tion Courts. All the victories gained 
by the Conservatives over the Revo- 
lutionists have been achieved by 
previous efforts in the enrolment of 
voters. What has already been 
done has almost restored “ the worn 
out Tory faction, which can never 
again set its face to the Government 
ef England,” to an equality with the 
speliators in the Reformed House of 
Commons. Another such effort, and 
they will obtain a decided majority. 
The enemy’s breath is failing him ; 
the first brunt of his vehemence is 
over; dismay is already apparent in 
his ranks; now, therefore, is the 
time, by an unanimous and concen- 
trated effort, to wrest from him the 


sceptre of the empire, which he; 
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would soon convert into a Jacobin 
standard. It is thus, and thus 
alone, that the Constitution can be 
saved; it is thus, and thus alone, 
that justice can be done to the Re- 
form Bill itself, and the new Con- 
stitution, instead of giving a fatal 
ascendency to a single class of the 
community, be made to answer the 
real end of limited Government, the 
just representation of all classes and 
interests in the community. 

In this great national work, of 
regaining in the Registration Courts 
that fair ascendency to pro 
and education which the Reform 
Bill in the first instance so com- 
pletely overwhelmed, there is need 
of a combiaed effort of all right 
thinking classes of the community. 
With a view to its effective direc- 
tion, there is need of several things 
which a practical acquaintance with 
these matters must already have 
suggested to the strenuous and ac~ 
tive in every part of the country. 

1. The first thing to do, is to esta- 
blish in every county, city, or bo- 
rough, where the machinations of 
the enemy are to be resisted, a cen- 
tral committee, composed of the 
leading men in the district, to con- 
cert a plan of operations, communi- 
cate with parochial or district com- 
mittees, and use every exertion to 
enlist all the citizens who can be re- 
lied on in the common cause. In 
this central committee there is much 
need of those whose station or cha- 
racter gives them weight in society, 
of those whose talents or eloquence 
are calculated to sway the public 
mind, and of those whose habits of 
business or legal acquirements fit 
them for the practical direction of 
affairs. In every such committee, 
it is by the combination of these 
three classes that a foundation must 
be laid for a really weighty and effi- 
cient Administration. 

2. But it is not sufficient that a 
central committee of this influential 
character is established in every 
electoral oe is, Mew 
necessary; that it shou support- 
ed, and its ramifications extended, 
by subordinate committees in every 
parish in counties, and in every sub-' 
division in great towns. Without 
the establishment of such sub-com- 
mittees, the requisite lecal informa- 
tion can never be obtained by the 
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central body, and all its exertions 
will be of little avail. Alfred’s 
celebrated system of counties, tyth- 
ings, and hundreds, is the true model 
to be followed in such cases. Ob- 
serve the Radicals how they act in 
order to gain the command of a great 
town. They establish several hun- 
dred committees, whereby the work 
is so thoroughly subdivided, that 
each committee-man has only three 
or four electors to examine into or 
work at. 

3. But powerful as is the agency 
of such local committees, acting in 
obedience to the suggestions of a 
central board, it is also indispen- 
sable that it should be composed of 
persons calculated to sway, or 
obtain information from their neigh- 
bours possessing or entitled to pos- 
sess the electoral franchise. The 
persons chosen for this purpose 
should not be legal agents nor a- 
vowed canvassers, nor gentlemen 
whoobviously are out of their sphere 
in such employments, but the 
friends, neighbours, and equals of 
the persons whom it is desirable 
to enlist in the Conservative inte- 
rest. It is by their exertions that 
members are to be obtained to Con- 
servative associations, and the infor- 
mation elicited, which is necessary 
either for augmenting their own, or 
diminishing their opponents’ forces 
on the roll. The aid of legal men, 
invaluable in methodising and turn- 
ing to good account the information 
thus acquired, is in general prejudi- 
cial rather than otherwise, as likely 
to awaken unfounded suspicions in 
the first instance. 

4. The province of legal gentle- 
men comes afterwards ; and there it 
is indeed of the most vital import- 
ance. To them belongs the import- 
ant task of sifting, and examining the 
information and titles which have 
been obtained; considering what 
votes should be advanced on their 
own side, and what challenged on 
the other, and in general preparing 
matters for the barristers or agents 
who are to conduct the businessin the 
Registration Courts. We call on the 
legal gentlemen over the whole coun- 
try, who are of Conservative prin- 
ciples (and they compose a great ma- 
jority of the whole lega! profession), 
to give their services in these matters 
gratuitously, and we are sure the ap- 
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If a 
reat family, indeed, for the sake of 
eeping up their interest in a county, 


peal will not be made in vain. 


are at the expense of a contest, it is 
all fair that they should pay for the 
legal assistance they obtain; but if 
the struggle is maintained by the 
Conservative party generally on pub- 
lic grounds, the professional gentle- 
men engaged in it should make their 
subscription consist in their services. 
This is generally done in England, 
and such aid is of the utmost import- 
ance; and from the vital interests 
which all members of the legal pro- 
fession have in the maintenance of 
order, and the honourable feelings 
by which they are actuated, we are 
sure that the example only requires 
to be brought forward to secure its 
general adoption. 

5. To ensure the cheapest and 
most efficacious diffusion of accurate 
knowledge on subjects of election, 
the leading committees of the coun- 
ties and boroughs should club to- 
gether, and obtain, at their common 
expense, full directions from emi- 
nent counsel as to the formation of 
votes, the preparatory steps, as by 
changes of title, requisite to obtain 
the placing of claimants on the roll, 
the time when these changes should 
be made, the consent of parties ne- 
cessary to render them effectual, the 
time and mode of giving in claims 
for enrolment, and objections to the 
adverse voters, and in general all 
the details required for an increase 
of Conservative voters in elections. 
As one set of directions for counties 
and another for boroughs will suffice 
for the whole country, this should be 
done at the jointexpense of the whole 
central committees, and printed at a 
cheap rate, diffused as generally as 
possible among all persons who are 
supposed to incline to the side of 
order, or can be relied on in an ap- 
proaching contest. 

6. But it will be in vain that all 
this organization takes place, unless 
the efforts of the committees are 
seconded by the cordial co-opera- 
tion of every individual of Conserva- 
tive principles within their bounds. 
Let every person, therefore, who has 
a guinea to lose, or a family to in- 
herit, consider it now as the most 
important and sacred of public du- 
ties to give every assistance in his 
power to the great national effort to 
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free the country from the thraldom 
of a Jacobin faction. Let every 
landed proprietor lay it to his heart 
that he is betraying his country if he 
does not procure the enrolment of 
every one of his tenants possessed 
of the legal qualification, who can 
be relied on to resist the advance of 
Revolution. Let every individual, 
high or low, consider that he has a 
serious omission to answer for, if 
any vote, which, by little trouble, or 
the expenditure of a few shillings or 
pg he could create, is neglected. 
et every one act as if upon his 
single exertions the salvation of 
the nation from revolution depend- 
ed. No one can say, but what 
that awful responsibility may at- 
tach to his own omission to record 
a single vote. That omission may 
decide the contest for a city or bo- 
rough, and that vote, gained or lost, 
may be decisive of the future fate of 
the country. The majority against 
Sir Robert Peel on the address 
was only seven; and can any one 
doubt, from the subsequent result 
of the contests in Devonshire, Essex, 
Inverness-shire, and Staffordshire, 
that these seven votes might have 
been turned the other way—if a 
little more exertion had previously 
been used in the registration courts 
of eight or ten counties or boroughs 
over the Empire? The Conserva- 
tive and Revolutionary parties are 
now so nearly balanced, that it is 
necessary to count narrowly not on- 
ly votes within the House, but in 
every constituency over the Empire, 
and the greatest possible results may 
be expected to attend patient and 
well-directed exertions in every 
sphere, however subordinate. 

7. The assistance of barristers or 
experienced agents ‘is indispensable 
in conducting the business before 
the Registration Courts ; and it is un- 
reasonable to expect that the vast 
sacrifice of time, and expenditure of 
labour which it requires, should be 
done gratuitously. This employment 
is not like collecting information, or 
preparing votes in the sub-commit- 
tees; it draws after it, onthe contrary, 
months of labour in previous prepa- 
ration, and weeks of exertion in ac- 
tual contest. It is impossible to ex- 
pect that such enormous sacrifices 
and exertions can be made gratui- 


tously even by legal gentlemen of the 
highest character and public spirit ; 
to do so is to throw. on their shoul- 
ders exclusively the public burden 
which should be borne by all. These 
important and laborious services, at 
least in the larger counties and bo- 
roughs, must be discharged by re- 
munerated agents and barristers, and 
the higher they are in character and 
principle, the better. Let not the 
Conservatives grudge the expense of 
such contests.. The common pro- 
verb, “a stitch in time saves nine,” is 
here directly applicable; five hund- 
red pounds expended then will save 
five thousand when the day of the 
contest arrives. 
8. Having laid universally, by such 
reparatory measures, the foundation 
or a balance between the Conser- 
vatives and Destructives, and pro- 
vided the means of maintaining a 
contest, when the proper period ar- 
rives, let not the friends of order 
rush heedlessly into a contest, or 
vainly waste their funds in engaging 
against insuperable odds, in great 
towns, or counties notoriously under 
Whig or Radica! dominion. Caution 
and prudence are here in an especial 
degreerequisite. It is perfectly right, 
nay, it is indispensable, to institute 
every where an opposition in the Re-« 
gistration Courts, because that is 
essential to keep the Conservative 
party together, and prepare the forces 
which may, at some future period, 
be brought into action; but it is of 
the highest importance, not unne- 
cessarily to rush into action where 
there are no hopes of success, or 
waste at present, in a hopeless con- 
test, the resources and exertions, 
which, directed elsewhere, might pro- 
duce a satisfactory result, or might 
be more advantageously reserved for 
another opportunity. Exaggerated 
ideasare frequently entertained of the 
importance of obtaining a victory in 
particular places. It is very natural 
that the inhabitants of such electoral 
districts should fall into this error ; 
and it is no doubt true that the moral 
effect of a victory in particular pla- 
ces is often considerable; but after 
all, when it comes to a vote in the 
House of Commons every thing is 
determined by mere numbers, and 
the member for a borough of three 
hundred voters, does as much for the 
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cause as the representative of 
ene tran The influence of the 


representatives of particular counties 
or cities is much less considerable 
than it was before the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Testimonia ponderan- 
da sunt, non numeranda, was the 
principle of the old constitution—tes- 
timonia numeranda suntnon ponderan- 
da, of the new. Every thing being 
now reduced to a mere calculation 
of numbers, the great thing is to gain 
a majority, no matter of what votes, 
in the House of Commons. -The 
large cities may possibly be brought 
round in time, at least in some in- 
stances; but the great thing to at- 
tend to, in the first instance, is the 
reduction of the numerical majority, 
which threatens instantly to dissolve 
all the institutions of the empire. 

In thé prosecution of this great 
work, the formation of a central 
committee in the capitals of the three 
kingdoms seems to be of the highest 
importance. The object of this com- 
mittee, which should be composed 
of gentlemen of most influence from 
all the counties, aided by a few bar- 
risters and agents in the metropolis, 
should be to correspond with the 
provincial committees in every part 
of the country, obtain information 
as to the probable chance of success 
in all the boroughs and ‘counties 
where a contest may be expected; 
and have lists prepared of the candi- 
dates who are ready to come forward 
in every different situation. It is asto- 
nishing what may be done by pro- 

er attention in this way—how many 
ruitless contests may be prevented 
—how many successful ones set on 
foot—and how much incongruity be- 
tween electors and representatives 
obviated, by the direction of each 
candidate to the quarter where his 
character and qualifications arelikely 
to be most useful and acceptable. 
Every day furnishes examples of 
counties and boroughs being lost by 
the wrong candidate being brought 
forward—a country gentleman ad- 
duced where there should have been 
a monied man, and a monied man 
where there should have been a 
country gentleman ; and of the fair- 
est chance of success being lost 
merely from the want of any respect- 
able candidate to bring forward, and 
that at the very time where many 
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such exist if they were only known. 
It should be the duty of such a cen- 
tral committee, composed, as it of 
course would be, of the most influ- 
ential and respectable gentlemen in 
the country, to keep up an active 
correspondence in all quarters, ob« 
tain the requisite information both 
as to candidates and seats, facilitate 
the transmission and interchange of 
accurate information on these puints, 
and give that uniform consistence to 
the exertions of all the local commit 
tees which is requisite to bring theif 
efforts to a successful issue. 

Such an association has recently 
been formed, under the happiest aus+ 
pices, and the best possible direction, 
in Edinburgh, and we earnestly call 
upon all the leading Conservatives 
of Scotland, not only to join it, but 
do the utmost to augment its effi« 
ciency, and extend the sphere of its 
usefulness, by the establishment of 
similar associations, in . connexion 
with it as a centre, in every county 
of Scotland.’ The names of the no- 
blemen and gentlemen at the head 
of the association furnish a suffié 
cient guarantee that: it is not to be 
confined to local’ interests, but will 
extend. its ramifications into every 
part of the country; and that its 
affairs will be conducted with the 
utmost ability and judgment. 

Ilf. But vain will be all the or: 
ganization and exertions of the Con+ 
servatives in these respects, if they 
are not aided by the general conduct 
of the Conservative leaders through- 
out the country, by the wisdom and 
moderation of their public conduct, 
and the popularity and beneficence of 
their private manners. It is by such 
means, and such alone, that they 
¢an obtain that general sway over 
the minds of the middling and lower 
orders, which-is requisite under the 
new constitution to obtain durablé 
success. They may rely upon the 
justice of their cause to obtain the 
co-operation of the vast majority of 
the really educated and intelligent 
of the community, of all acquainted 
with historical truths, or alive to the 
enormous danger ‘of precipitate in+ 
novation in a state situated as Great 
Britain now is. But how many 
are such classes, numerically con- 
sidered, compared with the rest 
of the community vested by the 
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Reform Bili with the elective fran- 
chise? ‘To secure the willing co- 


operation of the vast majority of 


persons, many of- them perfectly 
worthy and respectable in their own 
sphere, who can néver form a cor- 
rect judgment, from defect of infor- 
mation or mental capacity, on poli- 
tical subjects, and so undo the peril- 
ous ascendency which the new con- 
stitution, in the first-instance, gave to 
ignorant and reckless numbers, is 
the great problem now to be sol- 
ved in this country, upon the result 
of which its future fate is entirely 
dependent; and without underva- 
luing the efficacy of -the ‘arrange- 
ments and organization, the details 
of which lave now been given, it 
may safely be stated, that there are 
two principles of paramount impor- 
tance, without a general and steady 
adherence to which all this mecha- 
nism and scaffolding will lead to ne 
satisfactory result. 

The first general requisite is, that 
the public conduct of the Conserva- 
tives should be such as to disarm 
the calumnies of their enemies, and 
by placing them flagrantly in the 
wrong, at length separate the cause 
of improvement from: that of revo- 
lution. It is by blending and con- 
founding these two things, and re- 

resenting continual additions to 

emocratic power as indispensable 
to the attainment of the legitimate 
objects of social improvement, that 
all the successes of the Revolution- 
ists, both here and elsewhere, have 
been owing. It is by separating 
them from each other, and by.that 
means alone, .that the dreadful evils 
with which we are threatened can 
be averted. Let the Conservatives, 
therefore, accede at once to any 
measures of real improvement, no 
matter though they may trench on 
some exclusive privileges. Let them 
abandon at once all abuses or absurd 
institutions, and adhere only to such 
as obviously lie at the foundation of 
all the best interests of society: 
The two —_ principles by which 
they should be regulated are, an 


anxious desire to promote every real 
and safe improvement, and a stead~ 
fast resolution to resist all measures 
having a tendency to spoliate private 
property, or increase Democratic 
power. These principles, so far 


from being at'variance, are in reality 
in perfect harmony with each other; 
for no source of corruption and a- 
buse was ever opened half so. wide 
in a state, as that arising from the 
undue increase of Democratic influ. 
ence. This is the ground which they 
should now take ; promotion of im< 
provement—resistance to Democra- 
cy and spoliation. By so doing, 
they will soombring to light the hol- 
lowness. of all the loud professions 
of patriotism which their antagonists 
put forth, and evince in striking co- 
lours how much all their conduct is 
regulated by the lust for power, and 
how: little by:the principles of genu- 
ine patriotism. 

The second. general - principle— 
hardly less important in its ultimate 
consequences than the former, by 
which the Conservatives of all ranks 
should be regulated—ie, the total a» 
bandonment of that heartless, mon- 
strous, exclusive system in manners 
by which the affections of the mid- 
dling ranks have so long been alien- 
ated. This indeed is the general 
vice of the age, and not one whit 
more of the Conservative than of the 
Whig or Destructive Aristacracy ; 
but it is more especially incumbent 
on the former to abandon it, because 
it is directly.at yariance with their 
principles, and not neutralized, as.is 
the case with the Revolutionary 
nobility, in the eyes of the populace, 
by the advocating of the popular 
side, and the pressing forward of 
measures of spoliation. We have 
always regarded this as a matter of 
the very utmost: importance; and 
with that view, we put forward, 
eighteen months ago; our “Hints to 
the Aristocracy,” which, we will ven- 
ture. to say, there is no other perior 
dical, Whig or Tory, in the empire 
would have had the courage to pub- 
lish. .We may again advert to the 
subject:: at present we have only 
room to observe, that nothing can 
possibly go so far to bring the mid- 
dling ranks round to rational views 
on political subjects, as kind and 
condescending manners on the part 
of their superiors; that love, even in 
these degenerate days, will still do 
more than money; that the nation 
is stil at heart essentially Aristocra- 
tic, and none more so than the loud- 


est supporters of popular right; 














and that hundreds of thousands 
whom argument or reason will never 
convince, and on whom no influence 
can operate, may be insensibly won 
to the right path by kindness and 
condescension on the part of their 
elevated neighbours. Such manners, 
on the part of the Aristocracy, are 
added alike by Christian charity, 
worldly prudence, and old English 
example. The reverse, but recently 
introduced into this country, is the 
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bastard offspring of foreign haughti- 
ness and Revolutionary pride. Steer- 
ing equally between both extremes, 
let the British Aristocracy be the 
first in urbanity and friendliness of 
manners, equally as in every benefi- 
cent or useful undertaking; and if 
they do so, and thereby heal the di- 
visions which exclusive reserve has 
formerly occasioned, they may yet 
bid defiance to the world in arms. 





PUBLIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


Tue report of the Minister of 
Public Instruction having been lately 
laid before the French Chambers, 
we feel ourselves invited by this 
circumstance to make a few obser- 
vations on the system of education 
now prevailing in France. This 
subject of popular education is com- 
pletely a modern one. The obliga- 
tion of a state to legislate for the 
instruction of the great body of the 
people may be considered a disco- 
very of recent times, and when we 
consider that most nations grow up 
to their full proportions in great 
popular ignorance, and that their 
prosperity depends not so much 
upon military (as in ancient times) 
as upon civil glory, it must be ac- 
knowledged to be one of admirable 
and philanthropic tendency. We 
would; however, limit the operation 
of this political discovery to its ne- 
cessity, Where the great mass is 
ignorant beyond the inevitable igno- 
rance of its condition, and only the 
few instructed, it belongs undoubt- 
edly to the government to diffuse, 
and even to administer, education 
among those who have remained al- 

ether out of its influence. But 
this duty springs strictly from the 
necessity of the case. If the people 
will educate themselves, it is better 
that they should do so than that it 
should be done for them by autho- 
rity. Necessity alone can make the 
monopoly, or regulating superinten- 
dence of education by the state, 
advantageous, or otherwise than in- 
jurious. Among a people whose 
every class has grown up ACTIVELY, 
where there are no dormant popu- 


lation, no slumbering interests, and 
where every division of the com- 
munity is full of separate and con- 
joint life, education, in our opinion, 
should be left free. Men in sucha 
state are in a condition of inevitable 
progression. To meddle with them 
is only to check their progress, or to 
divert it from its natural and health- 
ful currents. If an occasional filip 
be required, it should come from 
among the people themselves, and 
this, in a country where the public 
good, in all its branches, is ever the 
object of much individual ambition, 
interest, and philanthropy, can never 
fail to be at hand when wanted. It 
is for this reason that we are averse 
to legislative enactments on the sub- 
ject of education in England. The 
case, however, in France is very 
different. There the great mass of 
the population has ever been a dor- 
mant population. The provinces, 
cities loasenting Paris), towns, and 
villages of that country, have never 
had, up to this day, an active political 
existence. The whole land has not, 
like England, resembled a great busy 
hive, and every marked locality a 
separate cell of labour, industry, 
enterprise, and activity, with con- 
stant intercourse and intercommuni- 
cation between all its parts, and pre- 
senting an entire surface equally 
and diffusively informed with com- 
mercial, political, and __ intellec- 
tual life. Had this been the case 
popular education would have been 
the result of popular efforts. But 


the direct reverse of this picture 
giving the true representation of 
it becomes apparent at the 


rance, 
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first glance that it requires the hand 
of authority to impress some educa- 
tional movement on the great mass; 
for ignorance, which often seems 
to be innocence till it is tried, and 
with which really the purest moral 
impressions, arising from agricul- 
tural influences, frequently abide, 
is, wherever political passions can 
penetrate, and wherever city man- 
ners prevail, the readiest and fittest 
organ for the expression of the most 
squalid, furious, and envenomed 
wickedness. France having expe- 
rienced this truth more fatally than 
any other country, it is only natural 
that her government should be most 
anxious to educate universally—and 
indeed the declared anxiety of all 
her legislators on this subject is not 
so much to add to learning and 
science, and to develope intellectual 
resources, as to rescue the people 
from the dreadful state of demorali- 
zation into which they have fallen. 
Whether the system pursued for this 
purpose is likely to attain its object, 
is a question we shall not at pre- 
sent enter into. It is only just, 
however, to express our conviction, 
that, considering, as we do, the reli- 
gion of the country totally unavail- 
able towards the end in view, the 
means used are the only means at 
the disposal of the state. 

We will now examine, as briefly 
as we can, with the assistance of the 
report before us, the system of edu- 
cation at present in operation in 
France, and we shall place first in 
order primary or elementary instruc- 
tion. This is undertaken altogether 
at the expense of the state, and con- 
templates chiefly the education of 
the populace. Its administration 
was formerly the duty of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, but 
it has. been transferred lately to the 
separate communes, in imitation of 
the practice prevailing in Germany, 
the state nevertheless retaining its 
absolute control and superinten- 
dence. Every commune, according 
to the late laws, is obliged to havea 
school, but it does not appear that 
parents are compelled to send their 
children to it, as is the case in Ger- 
many. The report complains that 
the inhabitants of the rural districts 
do not appreciate the advantages of 
these establishments; that not only 
the laborious classes, but those more 
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at their ease, manifest much reluc- 
tance to profit by them ; and the au- 
thor of the report can imagine 
no other way of overcoming this 
distaste for instruction than by edu- 
cating sedulously the military force, 
that thus the soldiers, when they 
retire from the service, and return 
to their native places, may, by their 
superior knowledge, make the vil- 
lagers ashamed of themselves. In 
spite, however, of all difficulties, 
school-houses have at last been 
erected in 28,196 communes, and 
there are at present only 8,991 com- 
munes without them. The report 
gives a very poor account of the 
efficiency of these Establishments up 
to the present moment. As to the 
reluctance of the people to take ad- 
vantage of them, this is a circum- 
stance which we confess we can- 
not understand, except by supposing 
that the priesthood have been at their 
old work, setting their faces against 
whatever tends to enlightenment. 
We must add, that the new system 
of primary instruction has only been 
in operation five years. It is pros 
posed to create another institution 
of intermediate instruction. It has 
been observed, that the primary 
schools are only preparatory for 
secondary ones; but as many who 
go to the primary schools never pur- 
sue their education further (classi- 
cal and scientific attainments being 
to them useless), and, therefore, can 
draw little advantage from the rudi- 
mental knowledge there acquired ; 
the intermediate establishments are 
intended for these persons, and the 
are there to learn trades, and suc 
scraps of science as may have re- 
ference to their particular ——. 
With respect to the establish- 
ments for secondary instruction, 
these were first adopted by the 
state in the year 10 of the French 
Republic. Till that period, secon- 
dary instruction had been left to 
private schools; but the government 
of that epoch, observing a spirit to 
be nourished in those institutions 
which threatened to be dangerous, 
took them all into its own hands, 
gave them a new organization, and 
named them lyceums; these lyceums 
have become the royal colleges of 
the present day. Whilst they went 
under. their former name, in the time 
of Napoleon, mathematical studieg 
8 
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were chiefly cultivated in these se- 
minaries; but since they have be- 
come royal colleges, mathematics 
have been neglected, and the clas- 
sies chiefly taught. The number 
of pupils who receive instruction 
in these colleges at present are 
55,019, and among these there are 
2205 maintained and boarded com- 
pletely at the cost of the state. It 
appears that in many parts of France 
this secondary instruction, which is 
such as our boarding schools at home 
nerally afford, is totally unknown; 
and the report before us seems to 
contemplate great difficulty, and 
great expense, in the attempt to na- 
turalise it (/a naturaliser) in those 
contentedly ignorant tracts. It must 
be observed, that almost all the pri- 
vate schools of France are connect- 
ed with these royal colleges; the 
schools send their pupils so many 
times a-week for certain lessons to 
the colleges, and we believe the lat- 
ter hold also the check of inspection 
over the former, which are thus 
brought within the state control. 
‘The report does not say one word in 
commendation of the proficiency of 
those educated in this manner. 
Superior instruction, or what we 
should call university education, has 
a date in France—according to the 
report before us—no further back 
than the year 1789; but till the year 
1808, it was not placed upon its pre- 
sent footing, by the creation of pro- 
fessorships or faculties of sciences 
and literature. In the year 1816, 
twenty of these professorships, pro- 
bably from some political motive, 
were suppressed, since which time 
the universities in the provinces have 
been deprived of all efficiency, and 
are represented by the report as 
being little more than nominal in- 
stitutions. In Paris, however, they 
are said to be thriving. It is pro- 
 secnag by the new law, which has 
een so long promised for every 
branch of public instruction, to give 
renewed efficiency to the provincial 
universities, and to create others 
where they are wanted. One great 
reason of the little success which 
has hitherto attended the universi- 
ties in the provinces, is the want of 
scientific apparatus in the country 
towns, which could only be kept up 
at great expense by the state; and 
also the want of professors, who 
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have been hitherto, in numerous in- 
stances, invited from foreign coun. 
tries. To remedy the former of 
these deficiencies, and probably the 
latter, it is proposed that no city 
shall have an university which will 
not undertake to provide itself with 
and keep up the necessary scientific 
apparatus. It is intended by this 
means to prevent Paris from mono- 
polizing all science to itself, and thus 
leaving the provinces bare, both of 
the means of instruction and of 
teachers. The good moral effect of 
this new plan will also be great ; for 
at present myriads of young men, 
boys we might say, are sent to Paris 
at a great and often distressing ex- 
pense to their parents, far from all 

arental control, and the salutary 
fafuence of home, for the purpose 
of accomplishing themselves in bran- 
ches of learning which they cannot 
acquire in the provinces. When 
they arrive in the great vicious capi- 
tal, having no check upon their con- 
duct, they not only neglect to in- 
struct themselves, which is the least 
part of the evil, but become the vic- 
tims of criminal temptations and 
principles, and carry with them—like 
plague-spots— through life senti- 
ments thoroughly depraved by their 
early experience: tainted themselves, 
and tainting their whole neighbour 
hood when they return home, by 
their pestiferous conduct and doc- 
trines, 

We must now speak of the great 
university of France, which has the 
absolute superintendence of all the 
institutions we have already named, 
or have in the sequel to allude to. 
This university was invested with its 
present authority by Napoleon in the 
year 1806, to the end that one uni- 
form plan of public education should 
prevail throughout the empire. The 
report insists that the most perni- 
cious effects have resulted from this 
monopoly. Before this system was 
adopted, it says, even before the 
year 1789, all the schools of the same 
class prospered in consequence of 
the emulation with which they were 
mutually animated. Thus, whilst 
the establishments of the University 
of Paris could boast of their Rollin, 
their Crevier, &c., the rival schools 
of the provinces could proudly point 
to their La Rue, and Le Porée. Even 
in 1808, before secondary instruc» 
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tion was monopolized by the state, 
by being brought under the rule of 
the great University, private institu- 
tions competed in efficiency with 
those maintained at the public ex- 
pense. The schools which were 
converted into lyceums, and after- 
wards into royal colleges, were par- 
ticularly distinguished by the profi- 
ciency of their pupils, and thereby sti- 
mulated the zeal of the public univer- 
sities. But besides the routine lethar- 

y into which they have since fallen 
n consequence of the actual system, 
the cost to the nation has been im- 
mensely increased by the present 
plan, for it creates, among its other 
numerous springs of administra- 
tion, the necessity of constant in- 
spection. Thus, according to the 
law at present in force, there should 
be from twenty to thirty inspec- 
tors of the public establishments 
of education constantly maintain- 
ed. The report very justly obser- 
ves that these: inspectors, paid 
highly by the state, are completely 
useless; that their visits to the seve- 
ral colleges or schools once a-year, 
or once in two years, and then only 
perhaps for a few hours, can have 
no effect; and as a proof that they 
fulfil not their mission, the principal 
object of which is to produce a 
unity and regular progression of in- 
struction among all the colleges, ac- 
cording to their various grades, it 
mentions the fact (asserted never to 
have happened before the year 1790), 
that pupils, leaving the colleges of 
the departments to enter those of 
Paris, are always obliged to descend 
one class, and generally two, on their 
removal, being incompetent to take 
the places for which they are sup- 
posed to be fitted. It is nevertheless 
proposed that the inspectors — al- 
though they are not known in Ger- 
many, which country affords the 
model France would adopt on this 
subject—should be still kept up, their 
agency being thought particularly 
necessary, when a new system is 
about to be adopted. Almost all that 
we have said of the inspectors would 
apply with nearly equal force to the 
censors who are attached to every 
educational establishment. The only 
difference is, that they remain con- 
stantly at their posts. They, how- 
ever, are: not professors, and enjoy 
y & very snug sinecure. e 
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directors too, have, in most cases, 
only the administrative part of their 
institutions to attend to; with in- 
struction they have little or nothing 
to do. Another establishment im- 
mediately derived from the great 
university, is the normal school, the 
object of which is to form and pro- 
vide teachers for the various aca- 
demies of every grade throughout 
the whole land. This has been ate 
tended with so little success hither- 
to, that, from the primary schools up 
to the universities, all are in want of 
masters. It is evident indeed that 
men can never be drilled up to the 
higher professorships. Ushers alone 
(agrégés) can be formed at these 
schools ; but from the drudgery 
to which they are destined at the 
elementary, or at most secondary 
establishments, can never improve 
themselves further, and have only to 
look through life for a miserable 
pittance for their support, which is 
not likely to invite any but the most 
inferior minds to adopt their voca~ 
tion. The higher professors are cer- 
tainly respectable in situation and in 
talent; but when they have once 
reached the titular grade, the mini- 
mum of exertion is naturally chosen 
by them, there being no additional 
recompense for extra zeal. The 
lower professors or adjoints cannot, 
in one instance out of twenty, rise 
above their actual position; they 
have therefore nocareer before them, 
and are, consequently, but por 
ualified, as they are poorly pai 

he improvement contemplated at 
present is to abolish altogether 
usherships — the candidates for 
which are the most contemptible, 
poor, tame snakes—to create a third 
order of professors, and to increase 
the zeal and activity of the two upper 
orders, by allowing them to give 
private lessons. 

We must now beg leave, before we 
quit the subject of the great univer- 
sity, which is the headquarters of 
education throughout France, to 
make a few observations. First, 
our readers will be pleased to 
note the immense patronage which 
the monopoly of public instruction 

ives to the government. Here we 
ave grand masters, inspectors, cen- 
sors, directors, ——S ushers, 
thousands of individuals depending . 
directly upon the state for their daily 
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bread, and we perceive also the cen- 
tralizing system operating as it does 
through every other institution of 
the country. One would think, 
however, that at least here it would 
have a good effect, and that the 
state, having in its own hands ex- 
clusively the formation of the minds 
of its subjects, would inspire them 
with reverence and love for itself. 
But the direct contrary ae 
The university, colleges, and schools 
invariably turn out the most turbu- 
lent and discontented spirits, and 
have frequently to stifle insurrec- 
tions within their own precincts. 
One great reason for this, we believe, 
is, however ludicrous it may appear 
previous to reflection, that the state 
appears in the character of a gxeat 
pedagogue, and her scholars, both 
literally and figuratively, rebel, as 
schoolboys do sometimes at home, 
against their schoolmaster. To 
pursue this image, we should say 
that the French government, by 
being rendered, through the system 
of centralization, almost indepen- 
dent of the people—there being no 
mutual po offices between them, 
all the furce being on one side, and 
obedience only left for the other, 
bears always too much the port of a 
master who has no sympathy but 
for rule, and none with those ruled. 
Centralization indeed has no consan- 
guinity (if we may use the term) 
with popular rights. It is a power 
that has been seized with a strong 
hand, not given, or derived. It is 
therefore regarded by the people as 
an ugly tyrant of a foreign race. 
They can discover in it none of the 
Ajineaments of a popular origin; and 
ethey have lately come to perceive 
that vain have been all their efforts 
for freedom, for that after every 
“Struggle, after every apparent tri- 
umpn, they have only shouted vic- 
tory, to fall again into the Briariau 
gripe of this monster. We must 
add, although we have been digress- 
ing, that this baneful system, which 
has bound France head and foot with 
its millions of ligaments, owed its 
present perfect force to the first re- 
volution Another revolution of a 
popular kind would not free her 
from it; for the inevitable conse- 
quence of anarchy is the forcible 
seizure and concentration of all 
power. 
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To return.—Before we proceed 
to notice the other branches of 
public instruction which the re- 
port treats of, we must mention 
the manner in which the supe- 
rior professorships are attained, and 
this, in connexion with our pre- 
ceding paragraph, will show strik- 
ingly how the two contraries, liber. 
ty and despotism, in their abstract 
forms, for ever struggle against each 
other, in irreconcilable quarrel, in 
France. We know not whether it 
is because the French have, above 
all other people, a scientific bent, 
but they never seem to understand 
any question otherwise than ab- 
stractly. The following passage is 
from M. Cousin’s report on public 
education in Germany. After having 
described the manner in which pro- 
fessors are there appointed, he con- 
tinues :—“ On the contrary, do you 
wish to have the beau idéal of an 
absurd organization, you have only 
to imagine the nomination of titular 
professors by election, by young men 
who have often never written two 
lines or professed a single year, and 
who receive in this manner, perhaps 
at the age of twenty-five, an unaliena- 
ble title, which they may keep to 
the age of seventy without doing 
any thing, receiving, from the first 
day of their nomination to the end 
of their lives, the same salary, whe- 
ther they have many pupils or whe- 
ther they have few, whether they 
distingush themselves or not, whe- 
ther they remain in obscurity or 
become celebrated. It is neverthe- 
Jess in a civilized country close to 
Germany that a similar organization 
exists ; and, what is indeed to be won- 
dered at, this absurdity is kept up, 
less by authority than by a false 
public opinion, to such a degree 
that, seven or eight months ago, 
Messrs Broussais and Magendie, 
both men possessing an European 
reputation, were obliged, after twen- 
ty years of public lessons and great 
success in instruction, to solicit the 
votes of children, who had probably 
never read the works of these two 
celebrated men, that they might 
possess the title of professors.” 

The ministry of public instruction 
in France includes the special studies 
of theology, law, and medicine. Of 
the second of these the report says 
little, and therefore we shall passa it 
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over. Of theology, it informs us 
that Napoleon, in 1808, created a 
faculty of theology for every metro- 
politan institution, but that this fa- 
culty has remained nearly without 
employment. Its professors are at 
present only twelve—five for Paris, 
and seven for the provinces. The 
two faculties of theology for the 
reformed religion at Strasbourg have 
also twelve professors, who are 
all fully occupied, whilst those 
belonging to the state worship are 
completely inactive. These latter 
had in the beginning but a small 
number of pupils; they have now 
almost zone. The report attributes 
this chiefly to the fact, that one may 
be a curate, a professor in an eccle- 
siastical school, or even a bishop, 
WITHOUT BEING GRADUATED!!! Our 
readers must have observed, that in 
all the institutions we have above 
mentioned, there is no intervention 
spoken of on the part of the clergy ; 
and, in truth, with education in 
France they have nothing in reality, 
and little even nominally todo. M. 
Cousin, in his work on Germany, 
speaks of them as if they had been 
invited, and had refused to partici- 
pate in the educational efforts ma- 
king by the country. “ In Saxe Wei- 
mar,” he says, when speaking of 
primary schools, “the Protestant 
clergy, the liberators and benefactors 
of the country, superintend these. 
In France our clergy would not un- 
dertake this noble task (n’a pas 
voulu ce noble réle);” and in an- 
other part he says, when speaking 
of the sluggishness of the priests 
attached to the colleges, who do 
nothing but say mass and hear con- 
fessions : “ Fewer ceremonies, M. le 
Ministre, and more instruction. Iam 
of opinion that every chaplain should 
give at least two lectures a-week 
upon the Christian religion, not to 
beginners—for them the Catechism 
and a biblical history suffice—but it 
is to the pupils of science, rhetoric, 
and philosophy, that a learned eccle- 
siastic should address himself. If 
this were done, and if young per- 
sons were made intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Holy Scriptures, it would 
not be easy to turn Christianity, its 
owerful morality, its sublime phi- 
osophy, and its glorious history, in- 
to ridicule, as is done so universally 
at present. But for such instruction 
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the chaplain should be a learned 
man,and no one should be suffered to 
hold this position, whe has not ob- 
tained the grade of bachelor, or even 
that of licentiate in theology. The 
progress of impiety and superstition 
among us is greatly complained of, 
M. le Ministre, but I must say 
that we contribute greatly to it our< 
selves, by suffering religious in- 
struction in our colleges, and even 
in our faculties of theology, to fall 
into total neglect.” On this subject 
we must add the expression of our 
conviction, that theology can never 
flourish in any civilized enlightened 
country where Roman Catholicism 
is predominantly established. It is 
absurd to believe that priests will 
teach Christianity rationally and 
philosophically, when this very mode 
of teaching it would destroy at 
once all their own creeds and forms, 
which would fly away like bats 
before daylight. Popery can only 
prosper in a sheltering gloom, 
and its rites and its doctrines are 
only like the figures portrayed 
by the fevered eye upon darkness. 
Even to form priests themselves, it 
requires peculiar seminaries, pecu- 
liar hot-beds of its own, where the 
mind, by a long course of unnatural 
influences, is broken in and broken 
down to intellectual slavery. How, 
then, is it possible to transport a 
system of ideas which shuns all 
contact and collision with other 
subjects, into the broad meridian 
of establishments, the most essen- 
tial virtue of which is to provoke 
to enquiry and examination? If 
the thing should be attempted, as 
Monsieur Cousin suggests, and lec- 
tures should be delivered inany man- 
ner approaching to a philosophical 
spirit, we are quite sure that they 
would be attended with the happy 
effect of immensely increasing Pro- 
testantism in France. But the priest- 
hood, we are convinced, will see the 
danger, and shun it instinctively. Ac- 
cording to the old popular saying, 
one man may lead a horse to water,, 
but a hundred cannot make hinr 
drink, so the government may esta~- 
blish professorships of theology, but 
it surpasses its power to make effec-" 
tive lecturers against their own wills. 
We may as well observe, whilé we 
are on this topic, that the fact of 
there being many Catholics, enlight~ 
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ened and celebrated men, and as re- 
markable for their religious devo- 
tion as for whatever else has gained 
them renown, should deceive noone, 
for not one of these has ever dared 
to pry into that corner of his mind in 
which his religionis deposited. Though 
they may be well skilled in polemi- 
cal discussions and controversies, of 
the rational grounds, if there be any, 
of what is peculiar in their faith they 
are as ignorant as an Irish peasant. 
Authority in the most absolute man- 
ner supersedes reason. Far from 
explaining the arcana of their bo- 
soms to others, the very thought of 
examining them for their own satis- 
faction causes them to shudder with 
horror, We know of nothing so 
dreadful, or which so vividly gives 
intimation of a spiritual power of 
evil in the universe, as this dark 
chain with which the spirits of the 
Papists are bound. Those who are 
conversant with the works of Pascal 
and Fénélon, two of the most emi- 
nentand Christian Catholics that ever 
lived, will discern the bondage we 
speak of. Even there, the fetter and 

e hood mark distinctively the 
whole race. It is a vain thought, 
therefore, and one which betrays a 
total ignorance of the nature of Po- 
pery in those who entertain it, to 
suppose that that which can be in- 
stilled only by the most subtle influ- 
ences, favoured by the gloom of 
mystery, can be openly taught in the 
fair field of instruction, and by exert- 
ing that questioning inquisitiveness 
which is the presiding genius of such 
an arena. 

We now turn to the medical 
schools of Paris, Strasbourg, and 
Montpellier. The two last are re- 
presented as deficient in professor- 
ships, and as altogether neglecting 
some of the chief branches of the 
science, for instance pathology. The 
schools at Paris are also said to have 
a very bad system of instruction. 
The science of medicine is not taught 
as a whole, but only its details and 
several branches, separately and un- 
connectedly. It is, consequently, 
hardly more liberal than a mechani- 
cal trade. There is a special but no 
, > sapaae knowledge imparted, and 

special knowledge being isola- 
ted, the powers of the mind and the 
judgment are not enlarged, but con- 
tracted by a routine of limited details, 
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which are confined to facts, and alto- 
gether neglect theory, from which 
only new discoveries can arise and 
actual knowledge be improved. The 
report proposes that all students of 
medicine should receive a grade in 
literature before they are permitted 
to devote themselves specially to 
their profession. This happens in- 
deed now, but only in form, and it 
is suggested that this form should be 
converted into a reality, to the end 
that the profession be in some de- 
gree rendered respectable. The re- 
port complains feelingly of the state 
of degradation in which the sciences 
exist, and indeed any one who has 
lived in France, and seen a physi- 
cian pay his visit for thirty sous or 
two francs, must have seen that his 
air, his manners, and his mind, re- 
semble rather those of a shoemaker 
than of a gentleman. But that under 
this republican guise the grossest 
ignorance prevails, we should not 
have known, though we might have 
suspected as much, but for the re- 
port before us. It mentions a fact, 
of which we were not previously 
aware, viz. that health officers (off- 
ciers de santé), licensed by the go- 
vernment, practise in every town 
and village of the country, without 
ever having gone through any regu« 
lar studies relating to their calling, 
or to any thing else. It appears that 
the first revolution, and the war 
which followed upon it, so thorough- 
ly broke up every peaceful vocation, 
that there were numerous locali- 
ties in France utterly without medi- 
cal aid, and that these worthies were 
sent by the state to care for the 
health of its subjects. They have 
become so numerous that regular 
practitioners receive much injury 
from them. It is proposed to abo- 
lish this order of functionaries. An- 
other evil mentioned in the report is 
the great multitudes of young men 
drawn together into Paris to study 
medicine, and indeed all the other 
sciences. The contamination with 
which these young men mutually in~ 
fect each other, itis hard for usathome 
to conceive. They are perfectly inde- 
pendent, having over them no exter- 
nal control. They have nothing to 
do but to attend certain lectures and 
to study at home, both only if they 
please. Their time is perfectly free, 
and it is almost needless to add, that 
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the occupation of it in most instan- 
ces is vicious and corrupting in the 
extreme, It would not be so bad, 
however, if they gave way merely to 
the wild mischievous frolicsome- 
ness and libertinism of advanced 
boyhood, such as sprout out of our 
universities and those of Germany ; 
but boyhood is a state of being not 
known in France—(the man is at 
once grafted upon the child); and, 
instead of the joyous carelessness 
and promptimpressionability of that 
beautiful and healthful period of ex- 
pansion and of growth, we see the 
principles, the passions, the vices 
and, it may be, the intellect and vir- 
tues of men in full exercise before 
the age of twenty. This gives to the 
excesses of early life,in Frenchmen, 
a most virulent malignity. The rea- 
sonings of the philosopher justify in 
his own eyes the criminal indulgen- 
ces of the (in years) boy; and we 
know not of a set of beings so 
thoroughly depraved in conduct and 
principle (as far as we have obser- 
ved )as the medical students of Paris. 
We have dwelt emphatically on this 
poiat, because there are many pa- 
rents in England who send their sons 
to Paris, into the pelluted society we 
have described, that they may study 
medicine, and profit by the gratui- 
tous Jectures that are given. Now we 
have seen by the Report before us, 
that the system of instruction in the 
great medical school is a bad 
one; and as to the advantage to be 
derived from lectures (in our opi- 
nion the very worst mode of teach- 
ing any thing), let us hear what M. 
Cousin says. “ With us,” he writes, 
“ our faculties of science, and of let- 
ters, the doors are open to every 
one. ae. a —_ _— without 

ying. is at first sight appears 
pa and worthy ae wae na- 
tion, but what is the result? In the 
first place, such an auditory is hardly 
any thing else than the pit of a 
theatre. One may come in and go 
out as he oe: in the middle of a 
lesson. If the professor does not 
please the ear, he is listened to with 
distraction, and generally has before 
him amateurs rather than real stu- 
dents. Then, again, the professor, 
who does not lose a single sous by 
lecturing badly, attaches little im- 
portance to his lessons. Or, is he a 
man who loves fame, and has a great 
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reputation to keep up? It is to be 
feared in that case, that despairing 
of a serious audience, he will be re- 
solved to have a numerous one. 
With the interests of science, then, it 
is all over, for he must suit himself 
to his auditory. A professer who 
might be serious and instructive fer 
an hundred attentive students, be«- 
comes light and superficial to light 
and superficial auditors. Finally, 
how much of all this gratuitous in- 
struction remains with the great 
crowd to whom itis imparted? A 
confusedimpression only, which may 
not be without its utility. But whatis 
this compared with the laborious assi- 
duity of fifty oran hundred students 
who have paid the lessons of a pro- 
fessor beforehand, and who follow 
them up, study them, and strive in 
every way to gather from them ad- 
vantage, because if they neglect de- 
ing so, they will have lost both their 
money and their time ?” 

To close our remarks upon public 
education in France, we will insert 
here the following passage from Mon- 
sieur Cousin’s beek, which applies 
generally to all the branches of su- 
perior instruction as they are 
taught in the country, and givesa 
bird’s eye view of the inefficiency of 
the system actually prevailing. “In 
this same country” (France), he 
says, “ we see the several faculties 
which constitute but one German 
university separated the one from 
the other, disseminated, as it were, 
lost in their isolation. Here, we 
see faculties ef science, where 
there are professorships of physics, 
chemistry, and natural history, with- 
out a faculty of medicine connected 
with them, and profiting by them; 
there, faculties of law and faculties 
of theology, without a faculty of let- 
ters, that is to say, without history, 
without literature, without philose- 
phy. In truth, if it were proposed 
to give to the mind a cultivation ex- 
clusive and false, if the object were 
to make men of letters frivolous, 
men of science ignorant of its deve- 
lopements, and scholars without ge- 
neral intelligence; in lieu of law- 
yers, to form pleaders and attorneys, 
and instead of theologists, semin« 
arists and abbots, I could point out 
no surer method to arrive at this fine 
result than the dissemination and 
isolation of the faculties. Alas! we 
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have twenty miserable faculties 
scattered over the surface of France 
without any true centre of instruc- 
tion, as we have a great number of 
royal courts (cours royales) without 
a magistracy. Let us bestir our- 
selves, sir, to substitute for these 
poor faculties of the provinces, 
-every where languishing and dying, 
certain grand centres of science, few, 
but well-placed. Let us establish a 
.few complete universities, as in Ger- 
many ; that is to say, let us bring our 
five faculties together, that they may 
communicate to each other mutual 
aid, mutual light, and a mutual 
-movement of progression.” 

We have alluded so often to the 
German system of education in the 
course of this paper, that we cannot 
close it without adding a few re- 
marks on that subject. There are 
many things which distinguish that 
system, not only from the one which 
at present prevails in France, but 
-from any which can ever prevail 
there. ist, Though superintended 
and presided over by the state, 
it is nevertheless popular. Every 
village, every town, every city, 
forms, from among its own inhabi- 
tants, the governing authority of its 
own institution. No appointment 
ever comes, even by the remotest in- 
fluence, from the government. 2d, 
In the countries where education 
chiefly thrives, the clergy are Pro- 
testant, They are always them- 
selves the chief promoters and di- 
rectors, in every special locality, of 
the educational movement; Chris- 
tian knowledge consequently sancti- 
Jies all profane acquirements, which, 
without its moral accompaniment, 
would be pernicious and dangerous. 
3d, The states in Germany being 
many, and the language and nation- 
ality but one, even if each several go- 
vernment took education completely 
into its own hands, this, with re- 
ference to the entire nation, could 
not be called monopoly ; emulation 
would exist then, as it does now, 
among the various states, and coun- 
teract the evil effects of that deaden- 
ing unity of rule which has only one 
centre of action. (At present the 
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authority exercised by many of the 
smaller states, in the matter of edu- 
cation, can be compared to nothing 
more aptly than to the influence 
exerted by some wealthy noblemaa 
among ourselves to diffuse instruc- 
tion over his own particular do- 
mains). Now, in all these important 
points, France can never enjoy the 
advantages Germany does. She cana 
never render PuBLic education popu- 
lar education. Yet, even with the ex- 
ample of Germany before us, we are 
not seduced iato a general approval 
of state legislation on this subject. 
It must be borne in mind, that the 
constitution of all the Germanic go- 
vernments, is, in its genus, one of 
absolute monarchy, and that with 
this form can never co-exist the 
simultaneous growth of all the 
classes of the community—the -eg 
sential requisite for an education 
perfectly free; and although many 
things in Germany tend to abate the 
force of the one unmixed monarchie 
principle, still, that forming the sul» 
stance of the commonwealth, it is 
necessary not to violate its generic 
character, that the state in all things 
should take the initiative. Thisisa 
necessity imposed upon all pure 
monarchies. France, however, is 
neither a pure monarchy, nor a de« 
mocracy, nor a mixed constitution 
(which latter admits of quite as pre- 
cise a definition as the other two), 
but a nondescript compound, and 
adulteration of all their elements, in 
fierce contention. It is impossible, 
therefore, to say when she legislates 
right or when she legislates wrong. 
She has no fixed point of reference 
by which to decide the question ; 
she has no essential generic charac 
ter with which all her institutions 
should harmonize; no substance, as 
metapbysicians say, to which aH 
other things, as accidents, should 
conform themselves. 

Military education does not be~- 
long to the ministry of public in- 
struction, but to that of war; we 
have, therefore, not spoken of any 
of its establishments, but propose te 
treat of these separately on some 
other early occasion. 
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SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY, AND THE NATURE OF ITS ALLEGORY. 


Tue rationalist philosophizers of 
these our utilitarian, march-of. intel- 
ject days, deem it the very climax of 
absurdity to begin the education of 
a Christian English gentleman with, 
and indeed to devote a great part of 
the said education to, the heathen 
mythology uf Greece and Rome; 
even enchased, as that mythology 
is, in all the splendours of classic 
genius. For our own parts, we have 
never professed ourselves disciples 
of this would-be rational school; 
nay, we even own ourselves to be so 
commonplace as to recollect, with- 
out a sneer, Our worthy grannam’s 
precept of “ Let well alone.” Hence 

t follows of course, that we enter- 
tain no very vehement desire to 
improve, Anglice alter, the old-fa- 
shioned system of education, which, 
whatever be its defects or inconsis- 
Aencies, has turned out a Fox, a Pitt, 
a Windham, a Canning, to say nothing 
“of a whole galaxy of minor stars, for 
the sule purpose of trying whether 
Miss Martineau’s Political- Economy. 
Tales, and all the natural-philo- 
sophy- lectures of all the institutions, 
royal or mechanics’, to which this 
said march of intellect has given 
birth, will supply us with statesmen 
superior to my Lords Melbourne 
and Palmerston, legislators superior 
to my Lord Brougham, &c. Xc. &e. 
No! We would fain leave things in 
general as we found them; and are 
‘content that our sons and grandsons 
should read Homer and Virgil, 
should know more of the battle of 
‘Marathon than of that of Blenheim, 
as their fathers did before them, and 
should grow up in as profound an 
ignorance of levers, pistons, and 
multiplying wheels, of gases, alka- 
line metals, and all the ologies, as 
we ourselves enjoyed, until know- 
ledge was forced upon us by the 
‘greatest-happiness-principle. 

The only censurable point that we 
can discover in the good old course 
of tuition, under which our young 
idea was taught how to shoot, is, that 
the legends of theclassical mythology 
are learned rather from Ovid than 
from his Hellenic masters, and that 
in consequence, nine-tenths of Eng-« 


lish ordinary scholars think only of 
Jupiter and Juno, not of Zeus and 
Here; of Neptune and Ceres, not of 
Poseidon and Demeter; of Venus 
and Minerva, not of the golden 
Aphrodite, and the blue-eyed Pallas 
Athena, who live far more deeply 
and vividly in our own imagination. 

But whether these deities float ou 
the scholar’s fancy by their Greek 
or their Latin names, in their more 
or less poetical form float on his fancy 
they do, and must, associated as they 
are with all the recollections of his 
schoolboy days, with the fervid in- 
spiration and aspirations of youth 
ripening into manhood, but still 
unchilled by the business of life. 
Hence, few, we conceive, are the 
minds in which some species of in~ 
terest is not awakened by the various 
speculations to which classical my= 
thology has given rise; whether the 
mythological theorist, with the pas- 
sion of philosophy or of love, attempt 
to establish the identity of things 
“pretty considerably ” dissimilar, 
lover-like, see the object of his 
affection there where it is not, or, 
with more subtly refining intellect, 
seek every where for abstruse and 
hidden meanings. 

In us such speculations excite the 
liveliest interest; but interest does 
not necessarily imply sympathy, still 
less concurrence in opinion; and far 
are we from concurring in any of 
the opinions in question. We are 
neither dreaming lovers, nor theori-« 


sing philosophaters, but, as before | 


said, plain matter-of-fact grandsons 
of our matter-of-fact grandams; as 
such, we really cannot see the divi- 
nities of our early love in deities 
who, to our perception, bear no sort 
of resemblance to them; and in truth 
we have sometimes rejoiced that the 
classical ancients held no such fami- 
liar intercourse with India, as might 
have led them to adopt Juggernaut 
as the Brahminical name of Jupiter, 
Pluto, or any other of our old ac- 
quaintances. Still we blame not the 
worshippers of the dwellers on 
Olympus, for thus having seen their 
gods where we cannot discover 
them. That they who believed in 
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Zeus, or Jupiter and Co., should 
have concluded that other nations 
must do the same, even when they 
met with deities different in names 
and attributes, was natural enough. 
It is the adoption of such opinions 
by those who know both mythologies 
to be alike fictitious, that offends us; 
for how can we imagine that nations 
most unlike each other, should have 
invented one and the same mytholo- 
? Each must surely have con- 
ceived divinities adapted to itself. 
In fact, when we read that Thor 
is the Scandinavian Jupiter, Odin 
the Scandinavian Mercury, &c. &c., 
We are utterly astounded, an Ame- 
rican would say in a jiz, out of 
which we can perceive no means of 
escape except the supposition that 
either the writer or ourselves must 
be completely ignorant of the cha- 
racter ascribed to either Jupiter or 
Thor, to either Odin or Mercury. 
For our part we can see but two 
grounds for these strange identifica- 
tions—one that Thor, to take the 
pseudo Jupiter first, wields thunder, 
the other, that the day of the week 
dedicated by the Romans to Jupiter, 
dies Jovis, was consecrated by the 
Scandinavians to Thor as Thursday. 
This last coincidence, however, 
which seems important, is, we ap- 
prehend, purely accidental, at least 
We are not aware that Thor was in 
any way connected or associated 
with the planet Jupiter—if he were, 
that would be a stronger point of 
resemblance. To our minds Thor 
is most unlike Jove—he appears to 
us an impersonation of brute, or at 
least material force. He is Odin’s 
son by the Earth, always requires to 
be guided by the intellect of a more 
talented deity, but usually extricates 
the Asa-Gods* from their difficulties 
by the strength of his arm and his 
hammer, i. e. his thunderbolt. Were 
we to identify Thor with any of the 
classic deities it would be with 
Hercules; and were we to select a 
Scandinavian counterpart to Jupiter 
it would be Odin, the chief or kin 
of the Asir, expressively calle 
Alfauthr, i.e. All-father, the father 
of gods and men, who has been 
identified with Mercury for much 
the same sort of reasons that made 
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a Jupiter of Thor. There are some 
very few points of resemblance be- 
tween them, one of which, by the 
by, to wit, Odin’s connexion with 
the dead, should from its nature 
rather assimilate him to Pluto than 
to Mercury, and that the day dedi- 
cated by the Romans to Mercury, 
dies Mercurii, was dedicated to Odin, 
or Woden, according to the Anglo- 
Saxon form, as Wednesday. Never- 
theless, if we cannot believe Odin 
to be Mercury, neither do we look 
upon him as Jupiter. We could better 
fancy that we see in him the remaing, 
even amidst its corruption, of an 
original Monotheism. Odin, the 
father of all, the giver of victory, 
the lord of Walhalla (that Elysium 
of departed heroes), the inventor of 
letters, of poetry, of music, &c. &c., 
to our minds more resembles a one 
supreme God, committing various 
offices to various inferior spirits, as 
Thor, Tyr, the god of war, Freyr, 
of fertility, &c., than the mere chief 
of many gods, each having his espe- 
cial and separate department. If 
indeed Odin himself be not a usurper 
of the title of the true Alfauthr, 
whose deputy only he really is, and 
who, as we have sometimes suspect- 
ed when reading the Edda, is the 
unnamed god who sent heat from 
Muspellzheim to bring creation out 
of chaos ( Ginnungo-gap), and who 
will survive the Asa-Gods, including 
Odin, and the general destruction of 
this earth and this heaven, predicted 
in the dreadful Ragna-rauk. 

But enough of this transference 
and identification of names. It was 
not the topic of which we meant to 
treat, and we turn to our proposed 
main subject, to wit, the allegorizing 
of mythology, classic and other. 
We might say more, for French 
philosophers have extended the same 
allegorizing system of exposition to 
Christianity! But we have no desire 
to make our pages a vehicle for 
controversial divinity, still less to 
diffuse, even by refutation, such 
opinions, and shall therefore con« 
fine our disquisitions to mythology. 

We have already honestly avowed 
our own straightforward, common- 
place nature, and we now farther 
confess frankly, that we, for our 





* Asa, Asir in the plural, is a.sort of family name of the Scandinavian gods. 
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part, believe in the amours of Zeus, 
and the jealousy of Here—we are 
tired of calling them by their Latin- 
ized names—and of our other Olym- 
pic friends, with the same simply 
confiding and enjoying credulity 
with which, when revelling in Spen- 
ser’s Faery Queen,we driveall sophis- 
tical and barbarous allegory from 
our thoughts, and believe the Red- 
Cross Knight to be simply the 
truest and prowest* of crusading 
knights-errant, and Una the purest 
of mortal maids, escorted and guard- 
ed, as matter of course, by a lion, 
from that king of beasts’ natural re- 
spectful tenderness for virginity. 
And, indeed, but for some such effi- 
cient and unsuspectable guardian, 
we do not well see how a forlorn 
maiden could safely traverse the 
world, either without or with her 
devoted knight. 

Other scholars are not, we well 
know, of so credulous a temper as 
ourselves. They who can believe 
Petrarch’s Laura to have meant 
Catholicism or the Pope, we forget, 
and, to say truth, care not greatly 
which, may well regard Una, her 
Red-Cross Knight, her rival the 
false Duessa, and her lion, as a set 
of abstractions. Nor can it be mat- 
ter of surprise if those who thus rob 
the most faithful of modern lovers 
of his mistress, and disembody the 
personages of the sweetest and most 
delightful of our native poems, 
should likewise endeavour to rob 
the deities of Homer and Ovid of 
their individuality, extending their 
anti-anthropomorphitism to all the 
Divinities of all known nations and 
religions. We probably hardly need 
tell our readers, that there are 
professed Cidipuses, who explain 
the mysteries of all creeds into as- 
tronomical, or, yet worse, into gase- 
ous, %. e. chemical allegories, and 
expound the conjugal dissensions of 
Zeus and Here to be nothing more 
than the conjunction or opposition 
of certain stars, or some atmosphe- 
Tic effects of a thunder storm. 

Now, against what may be called 
astrolatria, or open and honest Sa- 
bzanism, we have little to say. The 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars 
is, to our apprehension, intelligible 


and natural. To men unacquainted 
with the Creator of those lumina« 
ries, they, in their brilliancy and 
exaltation, above all the sun, in his 
dazzling radiance, his genial heat, 
may well appear the creators, sus« 
tainers, and rulers of the universe, 
But what we cannot conceive, and 
herein we agree with the Danish 
savant, whom we are about to in- 
troduce to our readers, is the at~ 
tempt to ennoble, by allegorizing, 
humanizing, and thus surely lower< 
ing these glorious heavenly bodies, 
We hold that they must be worship- 
ped, if at all, as they are, in their 
visible, sensible brightness, not hid- 
den under the name of Jupiter, 
Odin, or Brahma. Sabzanism we 
therefore avouch to be altogether 
unconnected with the allegorizin 
theory of our aversion, to whi 
we now return. 

If we shrink with poetically pious 
horror from the desecration of our 
school divinities, with what addi- 
tional filial abhorrence do we not 
recoil from the assailants of the 
gods of our Anglo-Saxon and Scan- 
dinavian forefathers, from interpre< 
ters who turn the Asa gods into 
showers, winds, or signs of the zo- 
digc, and the touching tale of Ball- 
de*’s fate into a fanciful description 
of the summer solstice! Yet that 
such heartless interpreters have 
lived, and written, and published, 
and have even been occasionally 
read, we know to our cost. Judge 
then, gentle and, we doubt not, sym« 
pathizing reader, with what delight 
we learned that a kindred spirit, a 
remote kinsman indeed, an erudite 
Dane, had arisen as the champion 
alike of Zeus and of Odin, of Aph- 
rodite and of Freya! Not, in- 
deed, that his championship goes as 
far as we could have wished, to re« 
store to those much wronged deities 
their individuality, but at least to 
dissever them from a dishonoured 
astrolatria, and to dignify their alle« 
gorical character. 

Of this champion, N. F.S.Grundt- 
vig, we must say a few prefatory 
words, inasmuch as he is in himself 
a somewhat remarkable person. He 
was bred a sectarian of that sect 
which Germans and Danes, or rae 
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ther perhaps those sectarians them. 
selves, denominate Rational Theo- 
logians, but at an early age was 
converted to the established religion 
of Denmark, namely, Lutheranism ; 
and he first appeared in the field of 
literature as a vigorous and ortho- 
dox polemic in divinity. The pro- 
foundly learned Germans do not, 
indeed, esteem Grundtvig a tho- 
roughly grounded theologian; but 
even they hold him qualified to dis- 
cuss such subjects, and his acquired 
knowledge, when combined with his 
great natural abilities, is held suffi- 
cient to render him a distinguished 
writer; whilst it must be stated, to 
the credit of his moral character, 
that, upon the sincerity of his con- 
version, or the purity of its motives, 
not a shadow of suspicion has ever 
been cast. The merits of his ser- 
mons and theological writings pro- 
cured him, in the year 1822, an 
appointment as pastor to a Copen- 
hagen parish. But he did not long 
retain this office. He is generally 
somewhat violent in his polemical 
character, and the virulence with 
which he assailed the orthodoxy 
of a work published three years 
afterwards by Clausen, Professor of 
Theology at the Copenhagen Uni- 


versity, was such as to provoke an ° 


appeal to the tribunals of justice on 
the part of his opponent. The pro- 
fessor obtained a favourable verdict, 
and Grundtvig lost his benefice. 
We canuot call in question a reli- 
gious zeal thus vehement in its 
workings ; yet neither can we be- 
lieve that the ex-preacher greatly 
regretted a result which left him at 
liberty to devote his time and 
thoughts more completely to the 
history, mythology, and literature 
of the Scandinavians and Anglo- 
Saxons, which last he esteems the 
first of the cognate nations in spirit of 
life as in literature. Of Grundtvig’s 
diligence in this department, it may 
suffice to say, that, in addition to his 
work upon Northern Mythology—of 
which presently—and several origi- 
nal poems upon the Hero-life of the 
North, he has translated—or shall 
-we say rendered ? for his version is, 
we are told, “free and genial ”— 
into Danish, the Latin and Icelandic 
histories of Denmark and Norway, 
by Saxo Grammaticus and Snorro 
Sturleson ; as also a variety of Scan- 


dinavian poems,and the Anglo Saxon 
epic, Beowulf, recently made known, 
by name at leest, to the British pub- 
lic through the successful labours 
of the most distinguished of our 
English Anglo-Saxon scholars, Mr 
John Kemble, a worthy descendant 
of his gifted family. Further, 
Grundtvig at one time undertook 
to edit, in London, all our Anglo- 
Saxon MSS., under the title of 
Bibliotheca Anglo- Saxonica; but this 
enterprise, we believe, proved a 
failure. 

We now turn to that one of his 
books which has produced most 
literary sensation in Denmark, and, 
by attracting our attention, has given 
rise to these remarks. It is entitled 
“ Norden’s Mythologi, eller Sindbit- 
led- Sprog ;”’ Anglicé, “ The North’s 
Mythology, or Symbolical Lan- 
guage,” and has a twofold purpose? 
namely, to change and elevate, as 
before hinted, the received opinions 
touching the allegory concealed un- 
der mythological lore, and to put 
down that object of his especial de- 
testation, Roman-Italian, or Italico- 
Roman learning, substituting in its 
stead a Greco-Norse, or New Da-« 
nish. This Italico-Roman learning, 
or Roman yoke, he reprobates 
mainly, it should seem, from the 
circumstance of Latin being a 
dead language; for, mirabile dictu, 
our volumiuous writer disdains the 
pen, placing all power of argument 
or of persuasion in the living voice; 
and one reason for his preference of 
Greek and Norse is their reflected 
or ghost-like life, in the resemblance 
borne them by the living Romaic 
and Icelandic languages. He, how- 
ever, further holds the Greeks and 
Scandinavians to be the only na 


turally and rationally developed’ 


nations with which we are ace 
quainted. 

We shall now offer our readers a 
specimen of the manner in which 
this moat original and polemical au- 
thor defends his own theories, and 
impugns those of his antagonists; 
and if the eager bitterness of his 
style upon subjects which, how- 
ever pleasing to our fancy, have no 
vital held upon our essential inte- 
rests, provokes a smile, it may like- 
wise teach us to comimiserate the 
luckless professor of theology, 
who incurred its sarcastic virulence 
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upon points importing his welfare 
or perdition here and hereafter. 
Grundtvig thus declares war against 
Latin :— 

“T ayer, first, that in no country 
is this Italico-Roman eruditiom so 
firmly rooted as in England. I aver 
further, that it is not worth pre- 
serving, because it stands up in en- 
mity against all actual life in the 
spiritual (or intellectual) world; 
and therefore, so far from leading 
to any elucidation of life and spirit, 
it has, on the contrary, all its days, 
except during the few moments that 
Luther yoked it to the triumphal 
car of intellect, led to national death, 
and spiritual abrogation. 

“ Finally, Laver, that if we con- 
template the intellectual world with 
Northman eyes in the light of Chris- 
tianity, we may then gain a notion of 
a universal historical developement 
of an art and science, comprehending 
the whole of human life, with all its 
powers, conditions, and operations ; 
and which, emancipating, strength- 
ening, and enlightening every thing 
connected with the temporal welfare 
of the individual, the nation, or the 
human race, must necessarily lead 
to the most complete interpretation 
of life that upon earth is possible. 
This Greco Norse, or New-Danish 
developement of life and intellectual 
creation it is that gives to those 
northern Myths,* in which the germ 
has been preserved, an importance 
to. human history, and it is of this 
species of knowledge that I would 
here give a sketch, as well in itself 
as in its opposition to the Italico- 
Roman Jife-tormentor and intellect- 
consumer. 

* a * 
“It is a historical fact, that almost 
all Roman literature, especially Ro- 
man belles-Jettres, was imitated. * * 
Now, what sort of erudition could 
grow out of such a literature, when, 
moreover, Latin had become the 
corpse of a dead Janguage, was easy 
to guess; but this erudition dies 
hard. Heavy is the Roman yoke in 
all its forms; as the chains of the 
Roman Czsars, as the crosier of the 
Roman Pope, as the birch rod in the 
hand of the Latin schoolmaster. 
The chaias it was the vocation of the 
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Northmen and the Germans to burst ; 
the crosier it was their pleasure to 
snap; but the rod they have reve- 
rently kissed, although it was per- 
haps the most dangerous, most per- 
nicious weapon in the disguised 
homicide’s hand, since it fright- 
ened the mothers out of their lives, 
and whipped the children out of 
theirs, till no men were left to break 
it.” 

We now turn to the more pleasing 
object of the enthusiastic Dane’s vo- 
lume, and will endeavour to exhibit 
his theory in his own words. But, 
as he no where presents it in a fully 
developed system, it will, perhaps, 
be more readily intelligible if we 
briefly explain before hand, that 
Grundtvig considers all mythology 
as metaphysical allegory, resting up- 
on a philosophical view of human 
nature, chiefly in the social condi- 
tion; different mythologies typifying 
such views differently, according to 
the various temperament and spirit 
of the several nations of the earth— 
Greek mythology, e. g., symbolizing 
the progress of political society, 
Scandinavian the spirit of martial he. 
roism. 

“If we would learn from history 
the progress of human developement,. 
we must take enlarged views, where- 
in a little more or less will make 


_no difference; for who can doubt. 


that, relatively, the whole of Anti- 
quity was the age of imagination, 
the Middle Ages that of feeling, and 
Modern Times that of the understand- 
ing or of reflection? Accordingly, 
is not the literature of antiquity 
clearly the most poetical, that of the 
middle ages the most historical, and 
that of modern times the most phi- 
losophical? . If we now refer this to 
our daily experience, we find that, 
relatively, imagination always pre- 
vails in youth, feeling in manhood, 
and the understanding in old age. 
And as every given nation is only a 
union of individuals, and a portion 
of mankind, we might know, a priori, 
that every nation must really have 
followed the same course, although 
deficient information, or particular 
circumstances of perplexity, may 
make the traces fainter amongst one 
people than another. 





* © The Germans have adopted this word, which we take as appropriate, fable bear-, 


ing a different signification. 
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* Mean while, had the moderns,who 
undertook to expound the ancients, 
possessed a scientific spirit, they 
would have devoted their whole at- 
tention to the Greeks, the only one 
of the ancient natural nations” = 
considers the Israelites and the Ro- 
mans as artificial nations) ‘ that is 
historically known through the whole 
period of developement,—that is to 
say, the five hundred years that se- 

te Solon from Augustus; and it 
would then be seen that, relatively, 
the time before Solon belonged 
wholly to the imagination, that feel- 
ing reigned between him and Alex- 
ander, and after Alexander the 
understanding.” 

This system is, however, most 
agreeably developed in its application 
to mythological legends, and we will 
now give our author’s version of a 
classical myth. He begins by telling 
the tale; and this we could perhaps 
do more concisely, more to the taste 
of our countrymen ; but Grundtvig’s 
manner is so idiosyncratic that really 
to alter his style seems much like de- 
stroying his identity; wherefore, as 
we have a fancy for making our read- 
ers well acquainted with him, we 
shall still content ourselves with the 
humbler task of translating and cut~ 

out 

“ Chronos* was the son of Uranos+ 
and Ge,{ and when he was deposed, 
his three well-known sons divided 
the world amongst themselves, the 
earth excepted, which they seem to 
have forgotten. Zeus took heaven, 
Poseidon the sea, and Aides, or 
Pluto, the realm of shades, which 
Northmen call Hell, by which, how- 
ever, we understand a region not of 
heat but of cold. Pluto seems to 
have been of our mind ; he, there- 
fore, resolved to share his cold, 
empty grandeur with a warm beauty, 

and his choice fell upon the lovely 
Persephone, § daughter of Zeus and 

eter. * * * e surprised her 
whilst innocently gathering lilies, 
and she wept bitterly during her 
compelled elopement, although car- 
ried off in a golden chariot. Her 
mother’s earnest entreaties obtained 
for her permission to visit the earth, 
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or perhaps only Olympus, every 
spring and summer; and there, by 

eus, in the form of a snake, she 
became the mother of Zagreus, who 
is likewise called Bacchus. * * ® 
I will now intrust the reader with 
my notion as to what could so in« 
spire the old poets and their Greek 
hearers in favour of these Chronides, 
upon whom they lavished what they 
had not to give, the whole world, 
and divinity. 

“ Methinks I see the blind old 
mythologist * * * He stands amidst 
the Isthmian games, with drooping 
head, wrinkled brow, and snow- 
white hair, listening to the flowery 
lay of a young poet who sings the 
triumphant conqueror in the pride 
of his manhood; and I read in the 
old man’s countenance how human 
life floats before him as a sweet 
dream, from which it is bitter to 
awaken with only the lifeless sha- 
dows remaining of infancy’s glad- 
ness, of youth’s sparkling eyes and 
bold flight, of manhood’s energetic 
step and conquering glance, in wise, 
but dark, cold, powerless age. 

** But see, the old man’s face sud- 
denly brightens as when the clouds 
divide on an autumn day, and the 
rainbow shows how sweetly the sun- 
beams bathe in the shower. It has 
flashed like lightning upon the old 
man, that what he mourns is the lot of 
his kind, that it is really the same life 
which grows old in one generation, 
and is again young in the next. * * * 
He rises amidst the listening circle, 
and sings with deep but calm in« 
spiration, how wonderfully, pathe« 
tically, and beautifully the divine is 
mirrored in the mortal. * * * 

** Something like this it must have 
been that inspired the bard and the 
people for the Chronides, as the 
genii of human life, for they are 
young gods these offspring of the 
aged poet, these fruits of inspira. 
tion’s second youth in poesy’s old 
age. This explanation gives unity 
to the myth, and with it all the 
names agree, from Chronos, Time, 
to Zagreus, the Solacer.|| No won. 
der that Zeus deposes Chronos, 
usurps Heaven, is the father of gods 





* Saturn. + Heaven. 


} Earth. § Proserpine. 


§ Whence this interpretation? According to the Hederici Lexicon,. Zagreus 


means one who makes abundant captures. 
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and heroes, with the thunder for his 
weapon and the eagle for his bird ; 
so it is with imagination, the spirit 
of youth. That the ocean was to 
the Greeks the symbol of feeling is 
evident from its being the mother 
of both Achilles and Aphrodite; and 
so it still isto us in storm and in 
calm; but it was the tempestuous 

sion which silences al} other feel- 
ings, that the Greeks deified in 
Poseidon, as his name and history 
indicate. Lastly, Pluto is the same 
with Plutus (the rich), and derives 
his other name, Aides, from the 
irksome satiety, i. e. weariness of 
life, or from that solving quality 
which characterises the understand- 
ing’s chief action, and from the sha- 
dowiness belonging to ideas that 
want actual reality. * * * Naturally, 
he has no child by Persephone, be- 
cause the understanding is father 
only of shadows, and it is to an espe- 
cial union of the imagination with 
the understanding, that the histo- 
rico-poetical view of life, old age’s 
consolation, owes its birth. Ima- 
gination twines insnaky coils round 
the understanding, like the vine 
around the elm, when Zagreus, the 
Solacer, the intellectual grape, is 
to be produced. || * * * 

“ Would you know, reader, how a 
beautiful myth can lose its significa- 
tion? Only think away its spirit, 
and immediately Zeus is the air, 
Demeter the earth, Persephone the 

een sward, the snake a vine-ten- 

ril, Zagreus a bunch of grapes ; and 
you are at a loss only with Pluto, 
who becomes nothing at all.” 

But dearly as Grundtvig loves 
Hellenic lore, it is to the north that 
his soul is devoted, and thither we 
must now accompany him, regretting 
that we have left ourselves little room 
to illustrate his Scandinavian views, 
especially as we would fain squeeze 
in a word of another Northern anti- 

y: _ Grundtvig shall speak 
or himself :— 

“ As it is in the grove of Mamre, 
under Abraham’s tent, that we learn 
to know the pastoral life, and in 
Greece that we find political life, as 
they both naturally fashion them- 
selves when their spirit is present, 
80 is it in the North that we find upon 
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the dark sea the cradle of the intel 
lectual hero-life, for the warfare 
with the boisterous tempest and with 
the foaming waves is the most natu- 
ral that the human spirit can wage, 
and becomes bloody when the battle 
demands a sacrifice. * * * * So 
shall it be manifest that our old Norse 
warriors possessed both intellect and 
heart, although heroic ballads and the 
sword expressed their highest art, 
and proverbs all their wisdom. Evi- 
dently they left it to their latest pos« 
terity to adorn and explain their 
lives, because they felt inly that 
their great energies were given them 
in order to achieve great deeds, and 
thus lead lives which it should be 
worth while to investigate. 
* * a 


“ Could we but comprehend how 
it happens that the maritime powers, 
which are the least calculated for 
making conquests, are the best adapt- 
ed for extending and protecting the 
world of intellect, we should feel the 
deepest veneration for the indispu- 
table testimony of all times, that this 
is actually the case. Even in the 
middle ages, that bright era of land 
forces, if we do but suppose the ab« 
sence of the Anglo-Saxons and Nor- 


mans from the page of history, its . 


spirit is at once gone, and there is 
not one new popular world to be 
found from the Baltic to the Atlan« 
ee ' = 

“Tt is not difficult to conjecture 
why the historical warrior spirit 
chose the sea for its element—for the 
theatre of its great deeds; for the 
warfare between wind and wave is 
the only natural image of the warfare 
peculiar to the human spirit, and the 
seaman’s life is this warfare’s cradle. 


Besides, in naval battles the indivi< . 


dual man is less, the social human 
spirit more, than on land, whence it 
follows, that individual ambition or 
selfishness has less to gain at sea, and 
is compelled to veil itself under cares 
forthe general interests. * * # 

‘* Asa Thor is the warrior spirit’s 
mythic name, which men in jest, but 
only brutes in earnest, have called 
John Bull; his life proves the asser- 
tion. England has no one man to 
compare with Martin Luther, whe 
must therefore be deemed typified 
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in Tyr, the god of duelling, because, 
as before said, on land it is the indi- 
vidual, at sea the general spirit, that 
gains power and honour. * * * 
Asa-life is the hero-life deified.” 

From our author’s numerous sepa- 
rate exemplifications of his principle, 
we must select one or two. Of the 
Nornir, the Scandinavian fates, he 
says— 

“ It is with the Nornir as with Chro- 
nides, if we have once made their 
acquaintance we are in no danger of 
forgetting them, for we meet them in 
life wherever we turn. The Nornir 
bear to the Chronides the like rela- 
tion as history to human nature, or 
as intellectual activity to strength. 
Thus the Urda-well answers to 
Chronos, (how a well can answer to 
a man ora god we confess puzzles 
us,) Urd, herself, to Zeus, Werdan to 
Poseidon, and Skuld to Pluto.” (We 
must here explain that Urd, Werdan, 
or Werthandi, and Skuld, the names 
.of the Nornir, are generally under- 
stood, from the forms of grammar, 
to mean the past, the present, or 
coming into existence, and the fu- 
ture.) “ For it is always in middle age, 
during the warfare of stormy pas- 
sion, that relations become strangely 
involved, as is apparent inthe Middle 
Ages of Universal History. But the 
northern is of deeper meaning than 
the Chronos-myth; mirrored only in 
human life, it expresses Divine Pro- 
vidence, which fashions a drama not 
ending with death and disentangle- 
ment, but finding its elucidation in 
eternal life, and uninterrupted splen- 
dour.” 

But perhaps the ash Yggdrasill, 
where the Nornir sit by their Urda- 
well, affords the best detached spe- 
cimen of our author’s views, and of 
the mythology itself. 

* The Gods hold their assembly, 
or tribunal of justice, under the ash 
Yggdrasill, the tallest and finest of 
trees, whose branches spread over 
the world and reach to heaven. It 
has three roots, that lie far apart, 
-—the one reaches to Asgard, (the 
abode of the Asir); the second to 
the Giant-realm, where erst was 
Ginnunga-gap; and the third to 
Niftheim, (the icy region, north of 
Ginnunga-gap). Under the last, in 
the fountain Hvergelmir, lies the 
dragon Nidhaugr, and gnaws the 
root. Under the Giant's root is the 
well of wisdom, of which Mimir is 
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holier Urda-well. In the branches 
sits an eagle of great wisdom, with 
a hawk named Veirlefner between 
his eyes. The squirrel Ratatosk 
springs up and down the tree, ma- 
king mischief betwixt the eagle and 
the dragon. Four stags, Daain, 
Dvalin, Dunner, and Dyrathror, leap 
at the boughs and bite off the buds, 
whilst Nidhaugr, with more serpents 
than tongue can name, gnaws the 
root. The Nornir daily pour water 
from their Urda-fountain, and the 
white mud from its banks—for its 
waters turn every thing that they 
touch white—over the ash, to pre- 
serve the freshness of its leaves. 
pe the Urda-fountain swim two 
white swans, the parents of all earth- 
ly swans. 
- eo: e+ 2 
“ If we are now told that the ash 
Yggdrasill means not spirit, but 
merely air; that the leaves are 
clouds, the deer winds, &c. &c.; this 
does not even agree with the whole 
of the description, and is both poeti- 
cally and historically impossible. 
Forit is the very essence of symboli- 
cal language, not to typify the visible 
by the invisible, or the present by 
the absent, but the direct reverse; 
the most miserable poetaster in exist- 
ence would not, when he means 
fire say love, or spirit when he means 
wind. * * * #* If a poet be 
inspired by the rising sun or the 
roaring ocean, or other natural phe- 
nomena, it is not merely by what 
he sees or hears, but either by the 
immediate action of the phenome- 
na, or by the series of thoughts 
associated therewith. Never, there- 
fore, will he conceal, under obscure 
and enigmatical words, the prodi- 
= mystery that sometimes it is 
ight, sometimes dark, sometimes 
hot, especially in summer, &c. 
* * * * * 
“But to look upon Yggdrasill 
as an emblem, even of the really 
mysterious influences of nature, is 
historically wrong; because the 
Norse spirit was clearly historical, 
and the whole description refers to 
the history of human life. The very 
situation of the ash over the foun- 
tains of Urd and of Mimir, and yet 
more, the Nornir’s care to preserve 
it fresh and green until Ragna-rauk, 
forbids our thinking of any other 
signification than the great, struggle: 
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between Jife and death, continuing 

from generation to generation, not 

ineffectively on the part of death, 

but yet on the whole to the advan- 

tage of life. 
* 
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“ A tree is no unusual image of a 
femily, and Yggdrasill is the emblem 
of the whole human family. The 
threefold root explains all contrasts, 
typifying the three moral classes of 
men,—namely, the virtuous (the 
children of the Gods), the active for 
worldly objects (the children of the 
Giants), and the wicked and indo- 
lent (the kindred of Hela).{ * * 

“ The eagle is the emblem of the 
human mind in its loftiest flight; the 
squirrel is temptation, closely con- 
nected, of course, with the serpents. 
» * * The stags that greedily de- 
vour the young buds, are the wild 
passions that consume life’s ener- 
gies, and to this the number agrees, 
tor there are four classes of passion, 
to wit, the pipiens for power, for 
fame, for riches, and for pleasure.” 

To this we may briefly subjoin, 
that the Urda-well is, according to 
Grundtvig, the spring of prophecy ; 
its droppings, in honey- dew, from the 
leaves of Yggdrasill, poetry ; and Mi- 
mir’s fountain of wisdom, experience. 

We must now say a word or two 
of the other expounder of mytholo- 
gical allegory to whom we have al- 
ready alluded. This is Dr F. J. Mone, 
Professor of History at the University 
of Heidelberg. Upon him weshall not 
bestow as much time as upon his 
Danish fellow-labourer, because, in 
the first place, German speculations 
are not as new to our readers as 
Danish; and, in the second, Mone’s 
genuine German mysticism would, 
we apprehend, quickly weary them. 
We propose to take from his two 
volumes t merely so much as may 
answer our purpose of exhibiting 
the spirit in which these matters are 
treated, as well in Germany as in 
modern Scandinavia. 

Mone is so far from rejecting the 
astronomical hypothesis, that he ac- 
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tually makes the Asa-gods into the 
signs of the zodiac, through which 
Odin, as the sun, passes, in the se- 
veral adventures narrated in the Ed- 
da. But with this chilling allegory 
he blends a second moral or meta- 
physical allegory, without, however, 
working the two out into one com- 
plete whole, and he takes for the 
principle of each, dualism, or con- 
trast and generation. This we will 
endeavour to illustrate by afew short 
extracts touching the reader’s ac- 
quaintance, the ash Yggdrasill. Of 
course we do not extract Mone’s de- 
scription, as it would be but a repe- 
tition of that already given, to which 
we refer the reader. 

“ This saga, or legend, begins with 
a great thought, the judicial power 
of the gods, for organic life is up- 
held by order and law, because it is 
half of a spiritual nature, which must 
curb and govern itself. The gods, 
being the spiritual part of the pla- 
netary world, are the judges. The 
idea of law arises with and from or- 
ganic nature ; the inorganic, as mere 
matter, has no law, and belongs to 
the giant race, whose characteristic 
falsehood forms the contrast to law, 
and therefore is ¢ruth the foundation 
of law. * * * Therefore in the 
holy ash rests law, divine and hu- 
—_ * 5° 

“ Here, likewise, is the idea of a 
greater and a lesser world apparent. 
Man is an ash, so is Yggdrasill—a 
day is a miniature year—the Asir 
are month-gods in the year, hour- 
gods in the day, every where regu- 
lators and judges in the sacred num- 
ber twelve. Three roots, three 
fountains, three Nornir, give the 
important nine, which the addition 
of the three creators of men, con- 
nected therewith, again make into 
the twelve. * * * The stém on which 
earthly life buds and blossoms draws 
its nourishment from three sources, 
night, earth, and heaven; that is to 
say, organic life is the history of 
creation in miniature. Night, in the 
Teutonic creed,|| is the beginning 





+ The Goddess of Death and of the Infernal Regions, 
+ Geschichte des Heidenthums im Nérdlichen Europa (History of Heathenism in 


Northern Europe), 2 vols. Svo. 


|| Teutonic now, as Gothic of old, is the generic appellation of the German and 
Scandinavian nations. Germans usually employ it, while Scandinavians prefer 
the term Norse or Northern, as being confined to themselves, and thus giving them 


a kind of superiority. 
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and the end of all things—night is 
the idea of nothingness, and there- 
fore strives to annihilate. Hence 
the snake Nidhaugr gnaws the roct 
that lies in Hvergelmir—the dragon 
is the nocturnal essence or ens, the 
evil, the destroying being, and here 
again lies a great moral principle.” 
(To make this principle intelligible 
it must be stated that nid, in old 
Norse, meant wickedness, and in 
the modern Scandinavian tongues is 
baseneas or envy—in German neid 
is envy). * * “ The serpent Nidhaugr 
is the impersonation of guilt—envy 

naws the roots of the tree of moral 
ife. * * * 

“ The Urda-fountain is the emblem 
of incipient existence, of birth. * * * 
Human life is derived from the 

ods, for the Urda-fountain is in 

eaven, and the Asir created man, 

but human life is also allied to night 

and matter, for Yggdrasill has other 

roots sin Niftheim andin Ginnunga-gap. 
* * 


“ Birth and woman are insepa- 
rable ideas, therefore are the guard- 
ians of the Urda-fountain, the Nor- 
nir, women. * * * Water and milk 
were associated ideas in our fore- 
fathers’ creed. * * * The white 
colour given to every thing by the 
Urda-fountain, should it not refer 
to the innocence of the new-born 
babe? * * * Is it not intimately 
connected with the Northern doc- 
trine of regeneration, of a future life? 

. * «6 co 


“ The swan upon the Urda-foun- 
tain may be the soul at its birth— 
the eagle in the branches the matu- 
red spirit that has soared on high. 
* « * The hawk between his eyes, 
from under whose wings proceed 
the winds, seems to me an emblem 
of the internal sense, or conscious- 
ness. The enmity between the eagle 
and the snake explains itself. The 
squirrel is the double-tongued flat- 
terer who leaves neither any rest, 
the passion that destroys body and 
soul. Many are the evil inclinations 
of man, many the snakes under 
Yggdrasill, whose names seem to be 
those of the different vices. The 
deer and their names are the counter- 
part to these snakes—they are the 
maladies of the mind, to wit, stupi- 
dity, frenzy, timidity, restlessness— 
they devour the green leaves, which 
are wholesome thoughts. * * * The 
doctrine of the world-tree Yggdra- 
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sill needs no panegyric, it is above 
praise.” 

We doubt that readers less filially 
enthusiastic Scandinavianites than 
Grundtvig, Mone, and, must we con- 
fess it, ourselves, will have had 
more than enough of these allegories, 
and we will now endeavour to re- 
ward the patience of those who shall 
have accompanied us thus far, and 

erhaps to lure them to sympathize 
in our Scandinavianism, by ending 
with our favourite Asa legend. But 
this, from pure love, we shall take 
leave to free from the Dane’s vio- 
lence and the German’s mysticism, 
telling it in our own way. 

Ballder, the god of the Sun, and, 
according to various mythologiste, 
of goodness, of eloquence, and of 
sound judgment, was the son of 
Odin and his wife Frigga, the king 
and queen of the Asir. He was 
young and beautiful, beloved of 
and men, and called the 

hite Asa, to express his purity— 
the whitest of flowers was, in the 
Norse tongue, named Baldrian, from 
its supposed resemblance to him, 
Mone, who, since he makes Odin 
the sun, cannot consider Ballider as 
the sun-god, deems him the personi- 
fication of the religion of light. 

This most amiable of Asa-Gods 
was troubled once upon a time with 
fearful dreams, and the Asir, alarm- 
ed at the most remote possibility of 
a threatening of evil to Ballder, 
assembled to deliberate upon the ill 
omen. They first consulted the 
giantesses, many of whom possessed 
the gifts of prophecy, Scoticé, were 
spaewives. The giantesses declared 
that the dreams boded the early and 
violent death of the dreamer. It 
will be remembered that the Asir 
are not eternal, though reasonably 
long-lived—they are to perish with 
this world, at Ragna-Rauk, in a 
dreadful conflict with the Powers of 
Evil. The Asir then resolved, in 
order to avert the predicted doom, 
to require the oath of all creation 
not to injure Ballder, and his mother 
Frigga, as the person most interest- 
ed, was commissioned thus to bind 
over all nature to keep the peace 
towards her son. Frigga executed 
her office with maternal solicitude. 
From fire and water, from iron and 
a) other metals, from rock and stone 
from tree and herb, from beast and 
bird, from fish and reptile, from 
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disease and from poison, she obtain- 
ed their oaths not to harm Ballder. 

The danger now seemed so tho- 
roughly annihilated, that the relieved 
Asir were inclined to disport them 
with their past fears and present se- 
curity ; and, as a mode of honouring 
Balider, they flung at him all the 
now innoxious instruments of death. 
Whilst they were thus engaged, 
Loke, the evil spirit, passed by; 
and, surprised at what he saw, as- 
sumed the figure of an old woman, 
respectfully accosted Frigga, and 
humbly asked the meaning of the 
strange scene. The Asa queen, de- 
ceived by his transformation, gave 
the explanation desired; when the 
seeming crone, with an affectation 
of anxious sympathy, enquired fur- 
ther—* But are you perfectly se- 
cure ? Have you omitted nothing ?” 
—The goddess-mother answered, 
with a smile, “ Every thing in na- 
ture has sworn to respect my son, 
except, indeed, that poor, feeble 
creeper, to the west of Walhalla, 
called the Mistletoe, which I thought 
too young to take an oath.” 

This was enough for Loke. The 
old woman took her leave; and he, 
in his own shape, gathering the mis- 
tletoe, approached the joyous Asir. 
He found Ballder’s blind brother, 
Hoder, standing idle and melancholy 
without the circle, and enquired 
why he did not, like the rest, ho- 
nour Ballder by proving the forbear- 
ance of all nature towards him.— 
“ Alas !” said Hoder, “ gladly would 
I do honour to my dear brother ; 
but neither have I any thing to 
throw, nor can I see where he is.” 
— You must nevertheless do him 
honour,” rejoined Loke. “ You 
shall fling this soft twig, and I will 
direct your aim.” The blind Asa 
flung the mistletoe. The weak but 
unsworn stalk pierced the bosom at 
which it was cast, and Ballder fell 
dead to the ground. 

The consternation and despair of 
the Asir were great as their pre- 
vious joy, and they stood confound- 
ed at this unlooked-for catastrophe. 
Loke immediately disappeared ; but 
even had he not thus fled from retri- 
butive justice, the scene of the Asa 
sports was a recognised sanctuary, 
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not to be violated. The first res- 
tored to consciousness was Frigga, 
whose thoughts were turned not to 
vengeance, but remedy. She asked 
who would do her bidding, ride to 
the abode of Hela, and offer her 
such a ransom for Ballder as might 
ensure his release. Hermod, a ser- 
vant of Odin’s, undertook the mes- 
sage, and upon Odin’s eight-legged 
horse, Sleipnir, rode to Hela’s man- 
sion. There he alighted, and, en« 
tering her hall, saw Ballder seated 
in the post of honour, 

Hermod addressed the infernal 
goddess, described to her the deep, 
the universal grief caused by the 
loss of the White Asa, and implored 
her to accept a ransom, and allow 
him toreturn to Asgard.* Hela re- 
plied, “ Give me proof that Ballder 
is thus universally beloved. Let the 
whole world, living and dead, weep 
for him, and I will accept these 
tears as ransom. He shall then re- 
turn to Asgard. But should any 
thing whatever refuse, he remains 
with me.” 

Hermod hastened with his answer 
to Asgard, and messengers were 
forthwith despatched to traverse the 
world, and solicit the tears of all 
creation for Ballder. Their mission 
prospered. Gods and spirits, giants, 
dwarfs, and men, birds and beasts, 
fishes and reptiles, earth, stone, and 
metal, tree, shrub, herb, flower, all 
wept freely for Ballder. The mes- 
sengers were returning triumphant 
ly to Asgard, when they espied a 
witch sitting upon the brow ofa rock, 
whose tears had not yet been solicit- 
ed. The foul hag announced herself 
as Tokke; and when requested to 
weep for Ballder, replied in the fol- 
lowing stanza, which we translate 
as a sample of the alliterative metre 
of the Edda :— 


‘* For Ballder, 

Now bier-borne, 
Tearless, dry-eyed 
Tokke weeps. 
Wailing, he wins not, 
Wan or ruddy; 

Hela, that has, 

May hold him.” 


No one doubted but that this 
hard-hearted, pseudo Tokke was 





* Asgard may be called the Scandinavian Olympus, without incurring our 


hension of such transference or translation of names. 
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Loke again transformed; but who- 
ever the refuser might be, the re- 
fusal was sufficient to seal Ballder’s 
fate. The mourning Asir proceed- 
ed to celebrate his obsequies, when 
another ~ of the love he inspired 
occurred. His wife Nanna, when 
she saw the husband of her affec- 
tions laid upon the funeral pile, 
broke her heart, fell dead by his 
side, and was burned with him. 
Ballder is one of the very few 
Asir destined to survive, or rather 
to revive, after the dreadful Ragna- 
Rauk, and to rule the new and far 
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more beautiful world that will rise, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes of thig 
old world of ours. 

We will not spoil our own plea- 
sure in this legend, by recording 
any of the allegorical meanings im- 
puted to it. We have given several 
clues by which the reader that will 
may evaporate it into abstractions, 
gases, or natural history; but we 
would fain hope that some will read 
it, like ourselves, in the same hap- 
py, trusting temper in which we 
turn to the Arabian Nights’ Enter. 
tainments. 





THE SHIP. 


Wuere art thou going, mighty ship ? 
Thy sails are on the wind, 

And the ocean, with a roaring sweep, 
Is racing on behind. 


The sea-birds wheel above thy mast, 
And the waters fly below, 

And the foaming billows, flashing fast, 
Are leaping up thy prow, 


And a og the clouds thy fluttering 
ag 
Is streaming strong and well, 
As if to bid yon beacon crag 
A last and gay farewell. 


Where art thou going? “ Far away, 
To seek a distant shore— 

Gaze ye upon me while ye may, 
You will not see me more. 


“ My flag is dancing in the sky, 
My sails are on the breeze, 

And the wild bird screams exultingly, 
As we bound along the seas. 


“ A hundred guns are on my deck, 
And a thousand men below— 
And my wings are spread without a 
speck, 
As white as driven snow. 


“ Gaze while ye may—ye can but see 
My panoply and pride— 

Ye can but hear the hissing sea 
Dashed gaily from my side. 


‘¢ Hush! bootless sobs and yearning 
sighs, 
Ye broken hearts be still, 
Lest yonder landsman’s envious 
eyes 
Dream we have aught of ill~ 


‘¢ Lest he should think of care or wo 
Amidst our gallant crew, 
Or souls that hear the blithe winds 
blow, 
With cheeks of ashen hue. 


“Hurrah! hurrah! our homes we quit, 
And those who are therein— 

Will they be safe and standing yet, 
When we cross the waves again? 


“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! a glorious land 
Is rising far away— 

What grave upon that stranger strand 
Shall wrap our unknown clay ? 


“ Hurrah! hurrah! beneath our keel 
A thousand fathoms sleep— 
And fleets are there—but with hearts 
of steel 
We'll gaily o’er them sweep. 


“ On—on—the worm is at our heart, 
But the shout upon our lip— 

And who shall play the craven’s part 
In our proud and gallant ship ? 


“ And who shall let the groan be heard 
Which lips are gnawed to save— 
Or the tears be seen, that, without 
a word, 
Are falling on the wave? 


“ On, on—the sea-birds heed us not— 
And the shores are sinking fast— 

And scarce the landsman from his cot 
Can see our lessening mast— 


“ But sighs him as he turns away 
To trim his evening hearth, 
That aught should be so proud and 
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Without one care of earth.’ 
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THE EVENING 3REEZE, 
Jon, v. 6, 7. 


B.ow on, blow on, thou soft and evening breeze ! 
The dim-seen bat around my head is wheeling ; 
And stars are twinkling through the leafy trees, 
And darker shadows o’er the waters stealing— 
While thou art wandering on the pathless seas, 
Where there are none to meet, oh soft and evening breeze! 


I see thee not—and yet I trace thy wing 
On the slow rippling ocean, till it seems 
My eye could shape thee forth a living thing, 
Bright as are floating round a poet’s dreams, 
Sylph-like, with waving plumes and golden hair, 


. Fashioned as mortal man, and yet as angel fair. 


Aud yet thou art but one, and many more 
Are dwelling with thee in the summer’s sky— 
Whose haunts are in the woods, and murmuring shore, 
Midst shades where morning dews the latest lie, 
Forms that do sleep unseen in woodland vales, . 
And grots and mountain heights, where the lone eagle sails. 


Their feet are not as thine, but blithe and gay, 
O’er flowery lawns, and flashing waters glancing, 
Waking with songs the sleep of young-eyed day, 
And linked hand in hand before him dancing, 
Or to a sweet and holy calm resign’d, 
Sailing above in air on some lone cloud reclined. 


Oh blither far than thou! Thy wing is slow, 
Weary and flagging, as with wanderings long ; 
And thy voice whispers wailings sad and low, 
As sick with many a sight ot ill and wrong; 
And thou dost leave the land and seek, the sea, 
As if—oh never more earth and man’s works to see! 


Blow on! blow on! there spreads the ocean waste, 
And waves to echo back thy weary moan— 
Tracks which the step of man has ne’er defaced, 
And isles that never heard a human groan ; 
Where on some coral beach, or spice-hung steep, 
All pure and sinless dreams shall lull thy noontide sleep. 


And we must linger here. Ob! not for man 
Wings, or the roaming of the pathless air, 
Lest we should burst beyond our prison’s span, 
Sick’ning at earthly sin, and pain, and care— 
And fly to some lone island, all apart, 
To pour our love, and soothe our sad and weary heart. 


For who would wait to hear the groans that swell 
From this dark lazar-house of pain and death ? 
Who sit with sorrow in its midnight cell, ; 
Hanging to catch some loved one’s dying breath ? 
Who stand by yawning graves and desert homes, 
If we might fly where pain and sorrow never comes? 


Alas! the sun is bright, and the young earth. 
Springs up to hail it with a joyous lay ; 
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And the birds carol in their sinless mirth, 
And we at times look up as blithe as they— 
Oh that our eye alone should look beneath, 
And see the ghastly skull our brightest blossoms wreathe ! 


Oh that to us alone dimness should blend 
With the blue sky, and passions wild, and fears 
Mar heaven’s own lay—and deepest gladness end, 
E’en as our pains, venting itself in tears! 
And we, like exiles in a festal room, 
Sit owning all is sweet—yet sweeter far at home. 


Oh wherefore, but that man may onwards press 
Through the drear desert, and that dews may sink 
Into our chastened hearts to soothe and bless— 
And sadness all our souls in fondness link, 
And we cling closer to our unseen God, 
Than if in pride and joy a glorious earth we trod. 


There where the dreams of life are breaking up, 
And widow’d hearts, weary with tears, are sleeping ! 
And sickness lifts to God its bitter cup, 
Tearful, yet firm in smiles, and eyes are weeping 
Drops that can wipe out sins—unseen they stand— 
God’s angels near his own—a fond and pitying band. 


And I will wait them here, and thou shalt go, 
Oh breeze of eve, where never care thou’lt meet! 
And I will linger in a world of wo, 
Till sorrow seems a bliss, and sadness sweet ! 
Speed to thy desert isle, and pathless seas ! 
Farewell—a long farewell—thcu soft and evening breeze ! 


From the Papers of a Country Curate. 





WARREN'S POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO LAW STUDIES. 


Tue peculiar nature of the process 
by which, in England, the law-stu- 
dent must qualify himself for the 
bar, and the facility with which he 
may assume the external badges of 
the profession, have long been the 
subject of jocularity to some, and of 
complaint to others. The old cere- 
monial of discipline, which the early 
sages of the law deemed necessary 
to the formation of the forensic cha- 
racter, and by which they fenced the 
avenues to the bar from the irreve- 
rent intrusion of the unlearned and 
unworthy, have long since fallen in- 
to disuse. Exclusive of pecuniary 
requisites and a certificate of his 
personal respectability, all that is 
now demanded of the candidate for 





the degree of barrister is, that for a 
period of three years he annually 
eat a certain number of dinners. 
Let him establish his pretensions to 
the honour by the observance of this 
institutionary process, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, he becomes forthwith 
invested with the venerable insignia 
of his profession. This is literally 
the only relie of the ancient disci- 
pline that is now enforced. He has 
to: pass through no determinate sys- 
tem of legal instruction; he is put 
to no test of talent or attainment; 
he has merely to eat his way; and, 
after three years of dinners, whether 
he knows any thing or nothing, he 
becomes entitled to the courtesy of 
“the learned gentleman.” 





_A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies. By Samuel Warren, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq. F,R.S: London, 1985, Pp, 552. 
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All this may be very well as far as 
it regards the gentility of the bar, 
and the number of well-bred idlers 
who stroll into the profession as they 
would into the Park—to mingle 
with distinguished company, to see 
and to be seen, to admire and to be 
gazed at—but who would look upon 
the wig and gown with very differ- 
ent eyes, if the assumption of it were 
attended with any heavy tax upon 
the intellect. But it has a different 
effect upon the legitimate character 
of the bar as a learned body; which, 
high as it deservedly stands in pub- 
lic estimation, would undoubtedly 
stand much higher were it not noto- 
riously a refuge for gentlemen des- 
titute of a nominal profession. Ob- 
viously, the absence of any fixed in- 


tellectual qualification, and the in- 


discriminate admission of men of 
every degree of capacity and attain- 
ment, cannot fail to lower its cha- 
racter by reducing its average of 
merit. And thus it is, that the re- 
putation it enjoys is principally deri- 
ved from the surviving fame of its 
departed luminaries, and the cele- 
brity ofits more eminent living mem- 
bers, diffused over, and associated 
with, the idea of the aggregate body. 

Upon this, however, it is not our 
present intention any further to ex- 
patiate; but rather to point out the 
disadvantage experienced by those, 
who, in choosing the profession, are 
animated by an honourable ambition, 
or who look to their success in it 
for the means of their livelihood. 
To such a one, the absence of any 
established process of scientific in- 
struction, any authorized method of 
procedure is a sad enhancement of 
the difficulty that besets him. His 
success depending as it does entire- 
ly upon his own personal compe- 
tence, it is to him a matter of the 
highest importance, and the utmost 
anxiety, that his time be not misem- 
ployed, nor his efforts misdirected ; 
but that of the various subjects and 
modes of study which may present 
themselves to him, he select that by 
which he may the best discipline 
and equip himself for the service in 
which he is to engage. In this crisis, 
however, he is in a manner left to 
himself ; launched upon a broad sea, 
without compass to steer by or chart 
to direct him; or brought to a point 
where a number of cross roads meet, 


and where, if he enquire as to the 
route he is to pursue, he will find, it 
is true, plenty of advisers, all of 
whom, however, only add to his em- 
barrassment, by each recommending 
a different course. 

The study itself, also, noble and 
generous as it is, and interesting and 
delightful as it becomes when the 
habit of study is formed, is, at first, 
beyond measure disgusting and re- 
pulsive. The aspect and odour of 
his first anatomical subject are not 
more sickening to the medical stu- 
dent than his first taste of his pro- 
fession is disheartening to the legal 
novice. Nothing but stern necessity, 
or the ardour of a dauntless ambi- 
tion, can ever reconcile him to it. 
He is dismayed by its apparently il- 
limitable extent and infinite diversi- 
ty; wherever he turns he seems lost 
in a chaos of contradictory authori- 
ties, while its antiquated and bar- 
barous style, its stiff and crabbed 
preciseness, its teasing tautologies 
and repetitions, and its jargon of 
uncouth technicalities, unrelieved by 
any thing to awaken his curiosity, to 
interest his feelings, or to excite his 
imagination, serve only to fret and 
worry his spirit, and, still farther, to 
bewilder and distract him. 

The hardship of this case has long 
been felt by the profession itself; 
and hence the various works which at 
different times have been published 
with the view of alleviating it. Some 
of these are, no doubt, excellent as 
elementary treatises; others admira- 
ble as panegyrics of the law ; but all 
that we have seen, whatever their 
character and pretensions, are essen- 
tially defective ia not being sufficient- 
ly practical and comprehensive,—in 
beiug adapted rather for those alrea- 
dy in the profession, than for those 
about to enter it; rather for those 
whose first repugnance has yielded 
to perseverance, who have got some 
insight into the nature of the law, 
and in whom the legal habit is in 
some measure formed, than for those 
whose notions are vague and unset- 
tled, and who are struggling in the 
midst of their first embarrassments. 
They have too much of the cold, 
stern aspect of the law itself, and 
want that touch of human and lite- 
rary feeling which the student so 
hopelessly desiderates. They seem 
to have been written by men too far 
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advanced in their professional ca- 
reer to retain a distinct recollection 
of the precise difficulties which they 
experienced at starting; from whom 
the feeling of difficulty had long since 

assed away, and who were there- 

ore incapable of entering into the 
student’s situation, of sympathizing 
with his perplexities, and of supply- 
ing his wants. Their attention was 
obviously too much engrossed with 
the law, and too little with the stu- 
dent; with his mind and character, 
the process of intellectual discipline 
to which it is desirable that he should 
subject himself, and the habits of 
thought which it is necessary for 
him to cultivate. They all, more- 
over, tend, in a greater or less degree, 
to encourage the notion, that a com- 
petent knowledge of law may be at- 
tained by mere study—by mere read- 
ing and reflection; an error as fool- 
ish and fatal as to imagine it possible 
to acquire surgical dexterity by the 
study of surgical treatises; or to 
accomplish one’s self as a military 
engineer, by reading Tristrem Shan- 
dy’s account of Uncle Toby’s expe- 
riments in fortification. 

In the absence, therefore, of any 
work of the precise character we 
have hinted at, our curiosity was 
considerably excited by the annun- 
ciation of a popular and practical 
introduction to law studies, by a 
gentleman well known in the profes- 
sion as an able pleader, and gene- 
rally accredited by the world with 
the authorship of that series of pow- 
erful papers which, under the title of 
“the Diary of a late Physician,” be- 
trayed a far more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the affections of the heart 
than the diseases of the body. The 
knowledge of human life and char- 
acter, and the habit of close and 
thoughtful observation which those 
papers discovered, led us to form a 
very favourable expectation of the 
work before us; to the successful 
performance of which a knowledge 
of character was—in our view—quite 
as essential as a knowledge of law. 
In this expectation, after an atten- 
tive perusal of the work, we have 
not been disappointed. It is evidently 
the production of a man who has 
felt the difficulties which he has en- 
deavoured to remove ; who writes 
not from hearsay, nor conjecture, 
nor indistinct recollection, but from 
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positive and painful experience still 
fresh in his memory; who knows 
what the student must feel by know- 
ing what he himself has felt; who 
writes to the student as well as for 
him, and this in a manner which ope- 
rates throughout like a direct and 
inevitable appeal to the personal 
consciousness of his reader. Itis al- 
so very obviously the work of aman 
who is not only ambitious of the 
honours of his profession and well 
calculated to obtain them, but who 
is also jealous of its character; and 
who, with this feeling, has formed in 
his own mind the ideal of an accom- 
plished lawyer, which, from the be- 
ginning to the end of his book, he 
has contrived to keep stedfastly in 
the eye of his reader, so as to ex- 
cite and sustain in him the same 
professional ardour with which the 
author is himself warmed. It is 
thus, for instance, that he speaks of 
a practical lawyer. 


** Consider, for a moment, what a law- 
yer must know, and what he has to do, 
if supposed to be in but moderate practice. 
He must be, more or less, acquainted 
with the leading details of the mechanical 
arts and sciences, of trade, commerce, and 
manufactures; of the sister professions ; 
even of the amusements and accomplish- 
ments of society—for in all of these, ques- 
tions are incessantly arising which re- 
quire the decision of a court of justice, for 
which purpose their most secret concerns 
must be laid bare before the eyes of coun- 
sel, who is expected to be quite au fait at 
them !—A thorough knowledge of consti- 
tutional history, also, and the many im- 
portant topics subsidiary to it, can hard- 
ly be dispensed with. If he practises at 
the Bar, he superadds to all these a keen 
insight into character, the power of ex- 
tracting truth, detecting falsehood, and 
unravelling the most intricate tissues of 
sophistry. His mind is in a high state of 
health and discipline; he is capable of 
profound abstraction, of long and patient 
application, and, in short, has such per- 
fect control over his well- tempered facul- 
ties, that he can concentrate them upon 
any subject he chooses, passing rapidly 
from one to another of the most opposite 
character. Take a sample of his everyday 
employment. His ‘ opinion’ is sought 
upon a case, which discloses numerous 
commercial, or other relations, deranged 
by the sudden death, marriage, bankrupt- 
cy, or separatign of one of the parties con- 
cerned. Mark the apparently inextricable 
confusion into which extensive interests, 
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rights, and liabilities are precipitated 
wheels within wheels—all parties at fault 
—all stating their case in different ways 
—cross accounts of many years to be mas- 
tered—probably large sums of money at 
stake. Is it nothing, now, to answer 
such a case as this, with rapidity and 
skill—to adjust these conflicting claims 
with a precision that often satisfies the 
most clamorous contendants, preventing, 
perhaps, a long and expensive course of 
litigation? See the comprehensive grasp 
of thought—the accurate analysis—the 
rapid generalization—the perfect mastery 
over details—the almost simultaneous con- 
templation and balancing of numerous 
particulars—the extensive research—the 
decision—exhibited on such occasions by 
the well-trained legal intellect! This is 
no highly-wrought picture. All the 
qualities and accomplishments above 
mentioned will be found displayed, more 
or less, in the daily business of a well- 
employed chamber or court- practitioner.” 
—Pp. 27, 28, 29. 

And again, in the following ani- 
mated passage, which.occurs ia the 
chapter on the Study of English His- 
tory, he deprecates, as incompatible 
with the idea of a liberal mind, and a 
learned profession, that pettifogging 
spirit which can rest satisfied with a 
merely empirical knowledge of the 

aw, regardless of its nobler aspects 
“nd relations—its abstract principles, 
its original objects, its modified uses, 


and its general policy: and then 


eloquently illustrates the superiority 
of studying it in the = of an his- 
torian and a philosopher. 

‘* How can that lawyer arrogate to 
himself the character of a worthy mém- 
ber of a liberal profession, who is igno- 
rant of the history of his country ? What 
reasonable chance has such an one of 
distinguishing himself in public life, or 
aspiring to political eminence? He is 
cuained down to his daily drudgery like 
the galley-slave to his oar; he cares about 
nothing but to get through his day’s 
work ; is destitute of every thing but a 
pitiful pettifogging familiarity with forms 
of practice, and can never get beyond 
that wretched apology of legal hacks and 
dunces—ita lex scripta ! Take him out of 
the beat of his books of precedents and 
practice, and a child may pose him. Ex- 
pect not from him any explanation or 
vindication of the reason of the law, its 


general principles and policy. He comes 
day after day out of his chambers of the 


court, like the blacksmith begrimed from 
his smithy after a hard day’s work, con- 
tent at having got through what he was 


engaged upon, neither knowing, how- 
ever, nor caring to enquire into the noble 
uses of the article he has been forging. 
Thus the mere mechanical draftsman, 
your hum-drum pleader or conveyancer, 
may have got through the task assigned 
him, may have drawn the instrument, 
and advised on the cases submitted to 
him, with due dexterity; and that is the 
extent of his care or ambition. He is 
conversant, possibly, with the practical 
working of the provisions of feudalism— 
of the Statute of Entails, and against 
subinfeudations—of the delicate and com- 
plicated machinery of Uses and Trusts, of 
Fines and Recoveries—but knows little 
or nothing of the interesting period of, 
and the circumstances attending, their in- 
troduction—what led to their adoption— 
what reasons of state policy were con- 
cerned—whether they answered the de- 
sired end, and are fitted to the political 
exigencies of the present times. Truly 
he ‘ ignorantly worships’ the law ! 

** Surely the intelligent practitioner 
must contemplate the structure and wor- 
king of the law with deeper interest, who 
has accustomed himself to the comparison 
of past with actual and possible exigencies 
and emergencies ; observing the altered cir- 
cumstances in which society is placed with 
reference to particular laws—the vastly 
different purposes to which the lapse of 
time has appropriated them, from those 
to which they were originally dedicated. 
He is using, for most ordinary and peace- 
ful purposes, the machinery which was 
originally intended to aim a mortal blow 
at the aristocracy, at the clergy, at the 
liberties of the people, or at the preroga- 
tives of the crown—calling forth at one 
time the tempestuous spirit of lay rebel- 
lion, at another, the profound subtlety of 
ecclesiastical machination; and which, 
having answered its great purposes, hav- 
ing, in process of time, effected a silent 
revolution, at length discharges the sole, 
the comparatively humble but useful 
functions, of securing and transmitting 
property from individual to individual. 
The little instrument by which the mo- 
dern conveyancer secures 20/. a-year to 
Mary Higgins and her children, is, in 
truth, the lever by which a king might 
have been prized from his throne ; which 
was applied, with consummate craft, to 
the destruction of the banded power of 
the aristocracy—of the huge and gloomy 
fabric of ecclesiastical domination. Thus 
the water which might at first have been 
seen forming part of the magnificent con- 
fluence of Niagara, and then precipitated, 
amid clouds of mist and foam, down its 
tremendous falls, after passing over great 
tracts of country, through innumerable 
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channels atid rivulets, serves, at length, 
quietly to turn the peasant’s mill.’ — Pp. 
168-17}. 

The beauty of this extract isa suf- 
ficient apology for its length. The 
necessity of combining the study of 
history with that of law has fre- 
quently been insisted upon before ; 
but we question whether it has ever 
been more eloquently enforced. No- 
thing can be finer than the latter pa- 
ragraph, which rolls along, like the 
majestic flood, to the cataract which 
is so magnificently imaged. There 
is also a pure, lofty, English spirit 
breathing through the whole of it, 
well calculated to raise the ardour 
of the student, by exciting his na- 
tional and patriotic feelings in favour 
of his subject. Law, thus contem- 
plated by the light of history, must 
necessarily possess a charm for him 
which it would derive from no other 
source. Thus studied, too, it is am- 
ply vindicated from the charge of 
narrowing the mind; an imputation 
to which it is unquestionably ob- 
noxious, when pursued in the huck- 
stering spirit of a pettifogger. If, 
moreover, the student be ambitious 
of political as well as professional 
distinction, it is thus that he may 
most surely hope fully tocomprehend 
and appreciate the nature and excel- 
lence of the constitution, so as to 
qualify himself for the business of a 
legislator. We fear, however, that 
this is not the mode in which law is 
generally studied in the profession ; 
otherwise, considering the number of 
barristers, who, siuce the passing of 
the Reform Bill, have obtained seats 
in the House of Commons, we should 
have been gratified with more fre- 

uent and signal instances of their 

atliamentary success. For such 
instances we look almost in vain. 
In the rage for money-getting on the 
one hand, and for innovation on the 
other, constitutional lawyers seem 
almost to have disappeared; and no 
wonder! for when our noble affec- 
tions are corrupted, when the consti- 
tutional spirit is dying, what is there 
to keep them alive? The old histo- 
rical feeling with which we were 
wont to be animated, the strong sen- 
timent of hereditary greatness which 
bound us to the past, and, triumph- 
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ing over the changes of time and 
the lapse of generations, sustained in 
us the enthusiasm and the pride of 
national identity, is, in the words of 
a fine author, “ languishing, and 
giving place to the superstitions of 
wealth, and newspaper reputation.”’* 
To counteract the growing degene- 
racy, and to animate the young stu- 
dent to follow his high profession, 
more in the spirit of philosophy, and 
less.in the spirit of trade than is now, 
unhappily, too much the fashion, we 
cannot do better than recommend 
the serious perusal of the work be- 
fore us, which, all alive as it is with 
manly sentiment, cannot fail to in- 
spire him with a generous ambition. 
We might also very reasonably com- 
mend it to the attention of others 
than students of law; to “the eager 
young gentlemen,” for instance, who, 
to use the sarcastic language of the 
author, “consider that the letters 
M.P. tacked to their names, opera- 
ting as though by magic, impose at 
once the duty, and confer the ability 
as they certainly do the inclination, 
to fall a-tinkering our laws.” It 
might furnish them some valuable 
hints for the control of their legislato- 
rial propensities. It might tend to be- 
get in them a salutary suspicion that 
some knowledge of constitutional 
history, and the philosophy of law, 
is really of considerable importance 
to a statesman ; and that the wisdom 
of our ancestors and the experience 
of ages are not to be hastily discard- 
ed, at the sneers of a demagogue, or 
the bidding of a newspaper. 

The work divides itself into two 
paris; the former of which princi- 
pally treats of the mental discipline 
necessary to the formation of the le- 
gal character; and abounds with 
practical suggestions of the highest 
excellence. Perhaps it may be 
thought that the author has here and 
there descended to unnecessary mi- 
nuteness and particularity, and has 
urged upon the student moral and 
prudential considerations which 
must have been inculcated upon him 
a hundred times before. There is, 
however, nothing commonplace in 
the mode in which his precepts are 
enforced ; on the contrary, his stalest 
maxim derives the interest, if not the 
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aspect, of novelty, from the manner 
in which it is conveyed—the lifelike 
distinctness of imagery, and at times 
the dramatic vivacity, with which it 
is presented to the mind. We ex- 
tract the following passage, in which 
Mr Warren, acting upon the sugges-' 
tion of Locke, recommends the study 
of Chillingworth’s controversial 
works, with a view to the formation 
of a logical habit of mind, both for 
its intrinsic excellence, and as a fair 
specimen of the vivacity and didac- 
tive earnestness of the author’s style. 


“ Tf the student do not choose to read 
the whole work—which, even including 
the very copious citations from his oppo- 
nent’s book, does not occupy more than 
two octavo volumes—let him select some 
particular chapter—the second, for in- 
stance, ‘ on the means whereby the re- 
vealed truths ef God are conveyed to our 
understanding, and which must determine 
controversies in faith and religion’—per- 
haps the most elaborate and perfect of all. 
He must first read over the Jesuit’s ac- 
count of the Rule of Faith, and possess 
himself of the full scope and drift of its 
argument, before entering upon the an- 
swer of Chillingworth. Let him ana- 
lyse it on paper, and keep it before him, 
to assist his memory. Go, then, to Chil- 
lingworth. Take, first, a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole chapter (134 pages) ; and 
then apply yourself leisurely to the first 
half dozen pages. Pause after reading a 
few sentences ; look off the book into your 
mind, and satisfy yourself that the 
thought, not the language, is there, fully 
and distinctly. Proceed thus through the 
whole, carefully marking the stages of the 
argument, the connexion of each thought 
with the other, and the general bearing 
of the whole. Set your author, as it 
were, ata little distance from you: watch 
how warily he appreaches his opponent 
—with what calm precision and skill he 
parries and thrusts. Imagine yourself to 
be in the Jesuit’s place: can you find an 
instant’s opening? Is your opponent ever 
off his guard? Does he ever make a false 
thrust, or fail of parrying the best of his 
antagonist?— Gan you discover, in a 
word, a defect or a redundancy, either in 
thought or expression? Can you put your 
finger any where upon a fallacy? Try! 
Tax your ingenuity and acuteness to the 
uttermost: 

** Having thoroughly possessed your- 
self of the whole argument, put away 
your book and memoranda, and try to go 
over it in your mind, Endeavour to re- 
peat it aloud, as if in oral controversy ; 


thus testing not only the clearness and 
accuracy of your perceptions, but the 
strength of your memory—the readiness 
and fitness of your language. Let not a 
film of indistinctness remain in your re- 
collection, but clear it away, instanter, by 
reference—if necessary—to your book. 
Not content even with this, make a point, 
the next day, of writing down the sub- 
stance of your yesterday’s reading, in as 
compendious and logical a form as possi- 
ble,—and go on thas, step by step, 
through the whole argument. Having 
so looked minutely at the means and the 
end—at the process and the result, at the 
whole and its parts—having completely 
mastered ‘this great argument’ in all 
its bearings, you will be conscious of 
having received an invaluable lesson from 
one ef the subtlest and most powerfal 
disputants that perhaps the world ever 
saw.” —Pp, 156-158. 


The latter portion of the work is 
of a character more strictly profes- 
sional, and treats of the mode in 
which the study of the common law 
should be commenced and prosecu- 
ted, a task by no means easy, con- 
sidering the variety of opinions ex- 
isting upon the subject, but which 
we have no hesitation in saying (and 
we believe it to be the general feel- 
ing of the profession) that Mr War- 
ren has executed with great judg- 
ment and ability. Probably it will 
still be a disputed point whether the 
common law pupil should commence 
his studies in the chambers of a spe- 
cial pleader, or in those of a convey- 
ancer; but that the course of read- 
ing, and particularly the mode of 
study, which Mr Warren has recom- 
mended to those who may adopt the 
former of the two methods, are high- 
ly judicious, and admirably calcula- 
ted to secure and facilitate their pro- 
gress, is what we cannot for a mo- 
ment think any one will venture to 
question. Our limits, and a regard 
to the taste of our non-professional 
readers, forbid us to enter into a 
detailed account of this most impor- 
tant part of the work, though 
strongly tempted to it by our anxiety 
to do justice to the author’s merits. 
We must therefore content our- 
selves with recommending it to the 
thoughtful and repeated perusal of 
all who may be anxious to attain to 
a practical and scientific knowledge 
of the law. It is, beyond all compa- 
rison, superior to any treatise that we 
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have yet seen, in respect of the ease 
and familiarity with which subjects 
of no ordinary difficulty are simpli- 
fied and explained. The mode in 
which he has treated the uninviting 
subject of special pleading is an in- 
stance of this. Its history, its nature, 
its practical operation and utility, 
are developed with so much perspi- 
cuity, and illustrated in a style so 
lively and pungent, as to render it, 
even to the miscellaneous reader, 
one of the most interesting chapters 
in the volume. The course of read- 
ing, also, legal and historical, which 
he has prescribed, his comments up- 
on the various works which he has 
recommended, the rules which he 
has laid down for the method in 
which they are to be read and diges- 
ted, and the tests which he has pro- 
posed to the student for ascertaining 
the rate of his progress, and the 
amount of his attainments, are all 
marked with the same vivid and fa- 
miliar touches, and the same force 
and animation of style. The student 
will, in short, find it a treasury of 
valuable information and sound ad- 
vice, which he will in vain look for 
in any other quarter with which 
we are acquainted; and it will be 
his own fault if he fail to profit by 
the sound practical advice with 
which it is filled; advice, which is 
not a mere digest of the observa- 
tions of others, but self-evidently 
the result of the author's deep re- 
flection upon the progress of his 
own mind, and the incidents of his 
personal experience. This is in- 
deed one of the great merits of the 
work, as it is also, we think, the 
main source of its interest. Divest- 
ed of its richness and variety of il- 
lustration, its eloquence, and its in- 
numerable happy touches of life 


and character, which must render it 
attractive to readers of every de- 
scription, it would still derive a 
powerful interest from the strength 
of experimental conviction which 
pervades it, and which gives to 
numberless passages the force and 
charm of autobiographical disclo- 
sure. 

After the terms of high and un- 
qualified approbation in which we 
have hitherto spoken_of the work, it 
remains for us to suggest to the 
author the propriety of chastening, 
in a subsequent edition, the style in 
which some of the earlier chapters 
are composed ; of retrenching some 
exuberances of fancy and language, 
and of altering some sportive allu- 
sions and fanciful forms of expres- 
sion, which are scarcely consistent 
with the seriousness of his tone and 
the dignity of his subject. The only 
other remark we feel inclined to 
make is, that the numerous citations 
from various writers to which he 
has given place in his volume, 
rather impair the interest of the 
work, by interrupting its continuity 
of thought, than add to its practical 
utility. Many of them, indeed, are 
introduced for the purpose of con- 
firming statements which needed no 
confirmation, or of illustrating po- 
sitions which the author had himself 
made sufficiently obvious, or of 
pointing observations already suffi- 
ciently acute. These, however, are 
trifling imperfections which may be 
easily remedied, and do not in the 
least detract from the sterling excel- 
lence of the work, which we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing a cre- 
dit not only to the author, but to the 
profession to which he belongs, and 
which we have no doubt he will one 
day more conspicuously adorn, 
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Tue French Revolution was the 
great consummating event of a series 
of causes, reaching back a hundred 
years. Hostile as it was to all reli- 
gious observances, ostentatious in its 
scorn of all superstitions, and di- 
rectly subversive of the Popish es- 
tablishment of France, it was still 
the legitimate offspring of Popery. 
The infamous treachery of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantz in 1683, 
had broken down Protestantism in 
France. But this perfidy, which was 
proclaimed as the triumph of the 
paramount religion, and the glory of 
the orthodox throne, was the first 
step to the overthrow of both the al- 
tar and the throne; Protestantism, 
by its purity, had acted as a restric- 
tion on the dissolute habits of the 
Popish hierarchy—by its general 
learning had compelled the Popish 
clergy to the labours of scholarship 
—and by its open demand of the li- 
berty of Scripture, had made Scrip- 
ture known. 

The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz—the charter of the French 
Protestant Church—extinguished all 
those influences. The Protestant 
preachers and congregations were 
exiled throughout Europe, or extir- 
pated at home. No longer exerting 
the powerful impression of their 
morals, their doctrines, and their re- 
ligious knowledge, they left the 
whole community of France to fall 
back into the most abject supersti- 
tion. But all error is prolific; and 
of all error, guilty conceptions of the 
Deity are the most fertile in public 
confusion and personal crime. Three 
classes of feelings are their natural 
offspring — contempt, indifference, 
and corruption. The intellectual or- 
ders of France rapidly began to de- 
ride with scorn the childish miracles, 
the antiquated pretensions, and the 
lazy ignorance of the National 
Church. The noblesse, leaders of the 
public taste, and proprietors of the 
great hereditary treasures, treated 
the Church with decent indifference; 
the populace, alternately attracted 
by its showy ceremonial, and irrita- 
ted by its demands on their labour, 
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their pleasures, and their purses, 
and covered with the heaviest clouds 
of ignorance, civil and religious, lay 
stagnant till the whirlwind, engen- 
dered in those clouds, struck down 
into their depths, roused their tre- 
mendous force, and sent them, with 
the revolutionary thunderbolt flash- 
ing in their front, to roll over all the 
ancient barriers of the land. 

The prominent features of this 
memorable transaction exhibit the 
fearful facility with which public and 
personal corruptions may combine 
to overthrow a state. The reign of 
Louis XIV. had destroyed the last 
remaining purity ofreligion in France. 
The reign of Louis XV. had destroy- 
ed the last remaining morality of the 
land. At the accession of Louis 
XVI., the nation was ripe for ruin. 
Yet it is to be remembered, for the 
warning of those who take all their 
estimate of public safety from the 
eye, and refuse to look to the natu- 
ral connexion between national vice 
and national downfall, that France 
never wore the semblance of present 
and coming prosperity with so glit- 
tering a reliance on her fortunes, as 
at the hour when the eye of the 
Christian would have seen the hand 
going forth and writing her destiny 
on the wall. 

The ruin was, in all its characters, 
unexampled. Wars had already been 
familiar to Europe; and where. war 
treads, the track behind must be 
seared with the fiery footstep of the 
fiend. Plunder and blood, the waste 
of public vigour, and the devastation 
of the morals and happiness of pri- 
vate life, had been its inevitable and 
customary consequences. But the 
first interval of peace closed up, if 
not healed, the injuries inflicted by 
the sword; the moral vegetation 
grew over the track, and men re- 
turned to their habitual pursuits, 
without much more than the memo- 
ry of a frightful dream. It was the 
French Revolution which gave the 
first instance, for a thousand years, 
of a nation undone by itself—inflict- 
ing vengeance with its own hands, 
and tearing out its own entrails, with 
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a fury that would have appalled its 
bitterest enemies. It was the first 
civil convulsion on record which 
overthrew, not merely the throne or 
the constitution, but the nation. Its 
whole operation was judicial. It not 
simply amerced the nobility or the 
priesthood in the common suffering, 
it tore them out of the land, and 
flung them wide and bleeding over 
the face of every other. From the 
terrible distinctness of the scourge 
laid upon every order of the nation 
in turn, we might almost draw a new 
argument for a Providence. The 

riesthood were the first undone.— 

he great depositaries of the nation- 
al morals and religion—the great be- 
trayers of their trust in both—the 
great supporters of the superstition 
which extinguished both—the first 
place was allotted to them in that 
dark preparative for national massa- 
cre—the long and melancholy pro- 
cession which France sent to the 
scaffold. The nobility followed.— 
They had earned vengeance by their 
disregard of the personal virtues 
and public duties of their station; 
profligate, presumptuous, and infi- 
del, exhausting their immense for- 
tunes in systematic dissipation, and 
their still greater influence in dis- 
countenancing public purity; their 
time was come; and in the midst of 
their security they were driven off 
to swell the procession. The men 
of science, the philosophers, the fan- 
cied regenerators of the state, the 
political theorist, the whole race of 
those cold-blooded hypocrites who, 
with liberty on their lips, had only 
the love of power in their hearts; 
the plausible conspirators against 
every right of human nature, under 
pretence of vindicating human pri- 
vileges; and the furious zealots of 
tolerance, with no feeling but of 
scorn for all forms of belief, and 
a determination to extinguish all that 
bore the name: they, too, were in- 
dulged with but a short-lived sense 
of victory. In the midst of their re- 
vel they were torn down by ruffians 
more vigorous, but not more malig- 
nant, than themselves; and sent to 
swell the funeral train. Then came 
those whosent them ; the inflamers of 
the rabble, the assertors of the claim 
of every man to rapine and murder; 
the true, naked champions of Demo- 
cracy; the brutal, gigantic, blood- 
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covered despots of Republicanism :— 
all followed, as if controlled by an 
irresistible destiny to mingle their 
gore together on one scaffold. All 


were plunged 
grave ; and when the whole wild ce- 
remonial of angry justice was done, 
on that grave was erected a throne, 
filled by a being, the natural inheri- 
tor of all; the representative spirit 
of the persecuting priest; the haugh- 
ty noble; the metaphysical infidel, 
and the ferocious robber. He, too, 
had his retribution. The founda- 
tions of his throne sank with himself 
into the grave. That grave is open 
still; and it will be fortunate for the 
world if victims, nobler than France 
could ever offer, are not still to be 
flung into its measureless corruption. 

The whole progress of the evil 
which fell upon France, bears the 
eharacter of a distinct lesson against 
political treachery. Her baseness in 
fostering the revolt of the American 
colonies, in the teeth of treaties, was 
the direct source of that confusion 
of finance which struck the first blow 
at her monarchy. Always a waste- 
ful government, the war added fifty 
millions to her public debt; always 
singularly awkward in managing her 
revenue, this trivial debt startled the 
nation not more than it perplexed the 
ministers. Calonne, a showy charla- 
tan, who was to effect every thing by 
the wand of genius, found himself, 
like other boasters, able to effect no- 
thing but a nearer approach tonation- 
al bankruptcy. The year 1783, a year 
of peace, exhibited him calling on 
the country for a loan. The two 
following years exhibited him redu- 
ced to the same rude evasion of the 
pressure of the moment. But, if 
loans are the easiest of all concep- 
tions, they are the most difficult of 
all instruments; and Calonne’s hand 
was evidently not fit for their mani- 
pulation. The people, compelled by 
new taxes to fix their eyes on his 
career, began to wonder why the 
magic of the new system had not 
saved them from new burdens. The 
Joan for 1785 was nearly four mil- 
lions sterling. Public wonder gave 
way to publie terror at the announce- 
ment. The Parliament of Paris re- 
fused to register the royal edict for 
raising the sum. The financial dis- 
pute now ripened into a quarrel of 
privileges. The King issued a pe- 
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remptory command, and the edict 
was finally registered; but annexed 
to the register was a resolution im- 
pugning the compulsion. The King, 
tully awake to this infringement on 
the old supremacy of the throne, or- 
dered the resolution to be torn from 
the journals. The hand that did this, 
roused the whole pride and passion 
that slumbered under the dissolute- 
ness of France. In that hour the 
knell of the monarchy was rung. 

Calonne, as if madness ruled 
every step of his ministry, summon- 
ed the Notables. Human presump- 
tion never tried a more fatal experi- 
ment. The Notables, if popular, 
must have only followed the popular 
current; if Aristocratic, must have 
been useless, except to increase the 
popular triumph by their fall. They 
did both, and gave the monarchy 
another blow. 

France, like all other feudal states, 
was once a limited monarchy. It 
had a convocation of all the nobles, 
without whose consent no impost 
could be laid on the people. But 
the constant wars of the King, the 
rapid corruption of the nobles, and 
thesullen superstition of the people— 
asuperstition al ways hostile tohuman 
rights—had at length extinguished 
the power of the States.general.— 
The last semblance of feudal free- 
dom lingered in the form of the Pro- 
vincial Parliaments—originally local 
courts of justice, but by degrees 
used as registrars of the edicts pro- 
ceeding from the will of the throne. 
It is remarkable, as an instance of 
good extorted from evil, that the fea- 
tures most obnoxious in that parlia- 
mentary system, became the chief 
source of its public value. The seats 
in those courts, originally at the roy- 
al disposal, had become, by the dis- 
asters of royal finance, matters of 
sale. Corruption thus seemed to 
have reached its height. But the 
sale actually conferred personal in- 
dependence; and to an unexpected 
degree, the parliaments, whose mem- 
bers purchased their seats, and were 
thus irremoveable, stood forth as 
checks on the despotism, The fact 
of holding their seats for life, gave 
them a comparative liberty. 

But the throne was still para- 
mount. In evil times, or, with 
gentle governments, the reluctance 
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of the parliaments to sanction the 
reyal edicts, was respected. But 
when the King was resolved, the ha- 
bitual course was to summon the 
Lit de Justice ; the King, giving pre- 
vious notice of his intention, came, 
attended by his great officers of 
state; the parliament was silent by 
etiquette—all debate being forbid- 
den in his presence; he commanded 
the edict to be registered by his sole 
will, and it was thenceforth law. 

The nation naturally clung to their 
single help in struggles with power; 
and the parliaments rose into high 
reverence. A large portion of the 
public business silently passed into 
their hands; and even religious dis- 
putes of Jesuitism and Jansenism, 
in the 17th century, were not beyond 
their pale. Their growing power 
roused the jealousy of that dilapida- 
ted profligate Louis XV.; and the 
Parliaments of Paris, and several 
other of the provincial capitals, were 
sent into exile. The accession of 
Louis XVI, in 1774, was popular; 
and to reinforce his popularity, he 
restored all the Parliaments. The 
reconciliation continued until the 
demand for the loan in 1785. The 
quarrel thén produced the fatal mea- 
sure of trying a new government of 
the popular mind for France. 

It had been the occasional prac- 
tice of the earlier French kings, in 
the intervals of the assemblies of the 
States-general, to summon their chief 
subjects to aid the monarch in great 
emergencies. But this meeting of 
the Notable persons of the land act- 
ed only as a larger privy council. 
Yet the kings were cautious of their 
assembling; and the last instance 
was in 1626. On the second cente- 
nary of that year, in 1786, summon- 
ses were issued to 144 persons, in- 
cluding the princes of the blood, the 
chief nobles, the heads of the publie 
bodies, and the deputies of the pro- 
vinces. The assembly met at Ver- 
sailles; the minister laid the finan- 
cial state of France before them, 
and acknowledged that the expen- 
diture of the nation exceeded its 
receipts by four millions sterling 
a-year. His expedients were a 


general Jand-tax, and the abolition 
of all immunities from taxes. No 
poe could have been more 

opeless of reception in an assembly 
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thus constituted. -They were in 
fact a demand for the surrender of 
privileges made from a body of men 
to whom those privileges were not 
merely an ancient possession and a 
personal boast, but an important 
property. The whole body of the 
nobility, 200,000 haughty men of the 
sword, were indignant through 
every quarter of the kingdom. The 
whole body of the clergy, 130,000, 
exercising nearly all the scholarship, 
and all the remaining influence of 
religion in France, denounced the 
folly of the Minister. The provinces 
protested against the infraction of 
their ancient charters—the outcry 
was universal, and, as the just pu- 
nishment of his unaccountable im- 
prudence, Calonne was dismissed by 
the King within a month from his 
proposal. The triumph of the Not- 
ables was not long-lived. Within 
another month their assembly was 
dissolved. 

Human affairs are singularly imi- 
tative. A high purpose may be con- 
templated in this perpetual simili- 
tude. History thus becomes the 
guide of statesmen, if their presump- 
tion does not disdain its guidance. 
The French King, Ministers, and 
people, had before their eyes, in 
the pages of the English Rebellion 
of 1648, the chart of that cruise of 

eril on which they were launched. 
Brery rock and shoal was there laid 
down for them, but too proud to 
learn, and too rash to calculate, they 
ran successively upon them all! 
Like Charles, the King, finding it 
impossible to govern by himself, 
returned to the forms of the consti- 
tution, and applied to the Parliament 
of Paris. The Parliament, elated 
with this proof of their superiority, 
refused to sanction the new sub- 
sidies without an explanation of their 
purposes. The pretext was plau- 
sible, but the purpose was factious. 
All was now a simple contest for 
power. The King, incensed at their 
resistance, used his prerogative, 
held a “ Bed of Justice,” and com- 
manded the registry of the edicts 
for a general land tax and stamp act. 
The Parliament, on the next day, 
protested against the registry, and 
declared that whoever attempted to 
put either of the edicts in force 
should be considered a traitor, and 
be sentenced to the galleys, The 
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King banished the Parliament to 
Troyes in Champagne. 

The flame spread. The great 
bodies of the law, the several courts, 
the provincial parliaments, protest- 
ed. The Parisian populace, ready 
for insurrection, swelled the uproar, 
Twelve thousand troops were march- 
ed into the city. The outcry only 
grew louder. The edicts were 
thrown aside in fear, and the popu- 
lar triumph had advanced a step 
nearer to revolution. But the king- 
dom was perishing in the struggle— 
all public business was stopped, 
every department of the state was 
on the verge of mendicancy. The 
King again summoned the Parlia- 
ment. On the 19th of November he 
held a Seance Royale, and proposed 
two edicts, one for a succession of 
loans for five years, amounting to 
nineteen millions; another for the 
restoration of some privileges to the 
Protestants, who seem to have been 
the chief merchants and holders of 
money. The Seance differed from 
the Bed of Justice in admitting de- 
bate in the royal presence. The 
Parliamentary orators fully used 
their privilege, and insulted the 
King. The unfortunate King knew 
no other resource than his exhausted 
prerogative. He ordered the débate 
to close, and the Parliament to re- 
gister the edicts. Then ensued the 
first display of that parricidal 
treachery which blackened even the 
civil horrors of France. The Duke 
of Orleans desperately stood forth, 
exclaimed against the royal com- 
mand, and denounced the whole pro- 
ceedings of the day as contrary to 
the laws. The Duke was instantly 
banished to his estates by an order 
from the King. 

A new attempt was in reserve to 
supersede the stubbornness of fac- 
tion. A Grand Council of State, Za 
Cour Pleniére, was to be formed, pos- 
sessing all the powers which had gra- 
dually lapsed into the hands of the 
Parliament. The plan was divulged 
—the Parliament passed a censure 
on its principles. The King, indig- 
nant at being thus anticipated, or- 
dered, like Charles, the arrest of 
the two chief debaters. They took 
refuge in the House. The Assembly 
drew up a remonstrance against 
their seizure. The King answered 
it by sending a regiment to surround 
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the House, and bring the refractory 
members before him. The President 
declared that he must seize the 
whole Parliament, for all were of 
the same mind. After a pause of 
nearly a day and a night, during 
which the Assembly continued sur- 
rounded by the suldiery, the demand 
was repeated. The two members, 
D'Espremeuil and Mosambert, then 
asked the President’s permission to 
surrender themselves, and went to 
prison. 

The King reverted to his hopeless 
expedient of the Bed of Justice. 
The Parliament protested with in- 
creased violence. The Cour Pleniére 
was again fiercely pronounced to be 
contrary to the rights of the nation. 
The members already prepared for 
it in the cabinet were alarmed by 
the popular outcry. All shrank, and 
the King was finally forced to aban- 
don the design. The terror now 
reached the highest departments of 
the state. The Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the successor of Calonne, 
and prime minister, saw the tempest 
rising so formidably round him that 
he abandoned the government in 
despair, and, after a year of uneasy 
power, fled from Versailles to take 
shelter in Italy. The King, harassed 
by universal failure, was driven still 
closer to his ruin. In the fatal and 
fruitless hope of conciliating faction 
by submitting to clamour, the un- 
happy monarch embraced a total 
change of measures, adopted the 
popular favourite Neckar as his 
minister, and recalled the Parliament. 
The Parliament, to convince him of 
his error, instantly burned the royal 
decrees for their suspension in the 
presence of the populace. But one 
step more and all was to be down- 
ward. 

Neckar was a man made for na- 
tional ruin. A charlatan, a philoso- 
phe, and a dealer in the stocks, he 
was a champion of that public con- 
fusion of interests which had made 
his fortune, a professor of that 
burlesque on science, political eco. 
nomy, which had enabled an obscure 
Swiss to talk of modelling govern- 
ments, and an aspirant after those 
political honours which are to be 
secured by popular corruption. The 
rabble every where are rapid cal- 
culators—the French rabble the 
most rapid of all. They saw that 
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Neckar had raised wealth out of 
nothing, and they took it for granted 
that the discoverer of this secret 
was the true financier for France. 
Neckar, whose folly alone palliates 
his crime, had the vanity to think 
that he was formed to be a states- 
man, undertook the task, pronounced 
that the age of universal restoration 
was at hand—called the whole tribe 
of philosophic rebels to his aid, and 
with loyalty on his lips, and ambi- 
tion in his heart, summoned the 
Notables, and through them sum- 
moned the States-General. The ex« 
pedient was old, and exhibited his 
want of resource. But he was as- 
sisted by counsellors who made up 
in malignity what he wanted in in- 
vention. The States-General had 
not been assembled since the mino- 
rity of Louis XIII. in 1614. It was 
an obsolete contrivance to give the 
show of public deliberation. But 
in its original condition it was harm- 
less. The three orders, 300 each, 
the Nobles, Clergy, and Ziers Etat, 
or Commons, sat in separate cham- 
bers, and checked each other. 
Neckar summoned 600 of the Ziers 
Etat, thus equalling the other two 
orders. It was impossible that this 
fatal innovation could have been the 
work of chance. His next innova- 
tion, by its cautious indirectness, 
showed still more his sense of its 
effect. The edict was silent as to 
their sitting in separate chambers— 
on this silence was constructed the 
total corruption of the Assembly. 
The States-General met on the 
memorable 5th of May, 1789, at Ver- 
sailles. The first act of the Com- 
mons was todemand that the Nobility 
and Clergy should give up their 
separate sittings and join them. 
Both bodies were thrown into con- 
sternation by a proposal which must 
extinguish them in the palpable 
majority possessed by the commons. 
They refused. The refusal was de- 
clared an insult to the majesty of the 
eople! An outery was raised in 
aris. French public life has ex- 
hibited but few instances of fortitude 
on principle. Some of the nobles 
and clergy, in alarm, joined the 
commons. The junction was ine 
stantly hailed as a victory, and dee 
claring themselves the Legislature, 
they remodelled their House by 
their own authority, and taking, at 
D 
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the suggestion of Jefferson, then 
American Minister at Paris, himself 
an old trafficker in conspiracy, the 
name of the National Assembly, as- 
sumed the virtual government of 
France. 

The remainder of this deplorable, 
downward career, is too deeply 
marked on the recollections of 
Europe to require detail. Our more 
direct object is the contrast pre- 
sented to the rashness of revolu- 
tionary France in the firmness of 
constitutional England—to the fury 
of French popular passion in the 
soundness of English national feel- 
ing—and to the unhappy moral and 

ersonal submissiveness of the 
Cenah King in the religious con- 
stancy and individual fortitude of 
George III. Yet we may observe, 
for a moment, on the justness of that 
offer of constitutional freedom which 
the French nation at this evil period 
so contemptuously flung away, the 
insane preference of overthrow to 
renovation, and the total insuffi- 
ciency of rabble councils to secure 
the possession of liberty. The new 
charter which the King proposed to 
the National Assembly a few days 
after the commencement of its ex- 
istence, contained provisions to meet 
every want of a nation honestly de- 
sirous of freedom. That charter, 
which the King in person laid before 
the Assembly, declared “ that no new 
tax should be imposed or loan raised 
without the consent of the States- 
General—that all exemptions of the 
* privileged orders’ from the pay- 
ment of taxes should be abolished— 
that all oppressive seignoral rights 
should cease—that the liberty of the 
press should be established—that 
lettres de cachet should be restrict- 
ed to actual violations of the laws— 
that provincial assemblies or states 
should be established in different 
parts of the kingdom with defined 
local powers—and that justiceshould 
be administered in both the civil 
and criminal courts with the utmost 
publicity and impartiality to all 
classes.” It is obvious that here the 
foundations of a free menarchy were 
fully laid, and that from those prin- 
ciples time and use would obtain all 
that was essential to public security. 
But the National Assembly had 
other purposes in view. Power was 
before them, popularity was at their 
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heels, the passion for following the 
example of America in republic. 
anism, and the example of all other 
rebellions in the seizure of public 
and private property, was the temp- 


tation of the time. The National 
Assembly contained a large number 
of the chief proprietors and cler- 
gy of France; but the resistless 
majority was composed of those 
loose and unprincipled politicians 
who are ready to embrace the 
wildest excesses for the mere sake 
of catching the popular acclama- 
tion. But let those who depend 
on the conduct of a part where 
the principles of the majority are 
perverted, take a Jesson from the 
follies and furies of France. No- 
thing could be more directly ad- 
verse to all change than the inte- 
rests of the clergy and nobility who 
sat inthe National Assembly. The 
old régime had placed them high in 
privilege and possession, the spirit 
of the new was not merely to reform 
their privileges but to annibilate 
them, and not merely to restrict the 
exorbitance of individual incomes, 
but to plunder them to the last livre. 
Yet when the actual question of 
ruin came, these men were the first 
to hail it with tumultuous applause. 
Nothing iu the annals of human ab- 
surdity is more astonishing than 
this political suicide, this emulation 
of robbery, this race to be undone. 
The haughtiest, most frigid, and 
most uncompromising of both clas- 
ses, when they were once flung into 
the stream, rushed down it with 
a rapidity proportioned to their 
weight; the sternest haters of ree 
publicanism, when once republican- 
ised, put to shame the moderated 
fury of the original conspirators; 
like bodies repulsive of disease, 
when they were once filled with 
fever, they exhibited the heat and 
strength of frenzy. If we too are 
to have our trial, let us beware of 
resting our security on the charac- 
ter, the professions, or even the in- 
terests and objects of individuals, 
however pledged they may be. We 
must look for a firmer dependence, 
and rest upon ourselves. The whole 
of the privileged classes of France 
actually vied with the populace in 
running the career of general sub- 
version. How is this phenomenon 
to be accounted for? There is 8 
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sufficient reason. The National As- 
sembly was totally irreligious. It 
was a great conclave of infidels. All 
professing popery; all alienated 
by its habits from the religion of the 
Scriptures, all scoffing at that reli- 
gion which they had been forbid to 
investigate, and all hating the super- 
stition which had been substituted 
in its room; the higher orders of 
France, the gentry, and the whole 
body of literature, were godless. Is 
it to be wondered at, that their pri- 
vate profligacy passed into their 
public existence, that the heartless- 
ness, vanity, selfishness, and love 
of pleasure, which already made so- 
ciety in France an abomination in 
the sight of earth and heaven, should 
have only flamed out with broader 
violence when it was fed with the 
richer fuel of royal blood and na- 
tional confiscation ? 

The puling philanthropists who 
lament over the suffering of rebels 
and murderers, while they have not 
a thought for the miseries of their 
victims, have grieved over the fall of 
the National Assembly. But there 
was the altar on which the liberties 
of France were sacrificed. There 
was the temple in which Atheism 
was enthroned; within these walls, 
which rung with the loftiest senti- 
ments of humanity, patriotism, and 
popular benefaction, was construct- 
ed the bloodiest alliance against hu- 
man feeling, national good, and the 
peace of mankind. If a thunderbolt 
had fallen on the roof of that Assem- 
bly in the first hour of its existence, 
and wrapped the whole mass in 
penal fire, it would have been one of 
the most signal instances at once of 
justice to human nature, and of 
mercy to France. But the public 
crimes deserved a more prolonged 
chastisement, and the guillotine and 
the sabre were to effect the ven- 
geance earned by the universal cor- 
ruption of the land. If the thunder- 
bolt had fallen, it could scarcely 
have been a more distinct and pal- 
pable minister of the divine wrath 
against an usurping legislature and 
an infidel people. 

How far England now stands in 
the same position with France in the 
year 1789, is a point of the most 
serious consideration. In the na- 


tional habits and character there are 
undoubtedly striking distinctions, 
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There is much religious feeling in 
England. With some hypocrisy 
among the more ostentatious religi- 
onists, and some looseness of life 
among the higher ranks of society, 
there is a general homage to reli- 
gion, a general zeal for its honour, 
and a general public observance of 
its precepts, which fairly vindicate 
for England the illustrious title of a 
Christian people. Our activity in 
works of beneficence, altogether 
unforced, and yet altogether throw- 
ing into the shade the largest com- 
pulsory benefactions of the conti- 
nent; the extent and ardour of our 
missions to the remaining idolatrous 
and barbarian portions of the world, 
and the more than imperial munifi- 
cence of our distribution of the 
Scriptures through the earth, con- 
stitute features of signal honour to 
the national character. The Esta- 
blished Church of England, the 
great depositary of religious learn- 
ing, guided by principles of the most 
comprehensive toleration, abjuring 
all force on opinion, exhibiting in its 
clergy a body of nearly thirteen 
thousand educated men, the most 
unstained with public or personal 
offences of any body of similar num- 
bers in the world; many of them 
possessing the highest rank of lite- 
rature at once graceful and solid, 
many of them eminent for their 
pastoral virtues, and many of them, 
in the calm and genuine heroism 
which Christianity alone can teach, 
prepared to meet. all extremities in © 
the cause of truth, is an institution 
to which the world now exhibits no 
equal, and which might alone be 
regarded as the pledge of national 
safety. 

But from this point the view 
darkens, and we see forms and 
omens pregnant with fearful simili- 
tude to the evil days of France. 
A reckless, bitter, and angry spirit 
has been Jet loose among the great 
body of the people. They are at 
once tempted by the lure of easy 
possession, and by the promise of 
revenge, for what is termed unjust 
exclusion. All efforts are made to 
blacken the old institutions of the 
country, to revile the natural dis- 
tinctions of birth, fortune, and title, 
and, on the other hand, to pronounce 
every public incendiary a patriot, 
and to measure his patriotism by his 
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power of evil. The press is inces- 
santly worked to pour oil on the 
flame thus roused, until libel, slan- 
der, and profanation become the 
habit of the people. The Legisla- 
ture, the King, and the Church are 
the grand topics of the lower order 
of seditious journalists, topics often 
discussed with ludicrous ignorance 
and helpless absurdity, but always 
in a spirit of systematic falsehood ; 
the Legislature, with alternate scorn 
and panegyric; the King, with alter- 
nate sycophancy and insult; but the 
Church always with extravagant, 
bitter, unappeasable hostility. Of 
the composition of the British Le- 
gislature at this hour we shall not 
speak ; it must practically be deter- 
mined by its conduct. But its to- 
pics too are of the most trying order 
to senatorial prudence. Within its 
walls is about to be brought into 
question, every known principle, 
practice, and instrument of that con- 
stitution, in which Englishmen once 
prided themselves as the noblest 
property ever allotted to a people. 
In the sweeping and universal grasp 
of modern legislation all is insecu- 
rity. The first rule is change. No 
man living can tell, whether before 
atwelvemonth is past, all that we 
now look upon as the State may not 
be extinguished for some new fan- 
tasy of popular omnipotence, whe- 
ther it may not be the will of our 
popular orators that we shall no 
longer have a church, that the great 
tribunals of the land shall be split 
and dwindled down into petty stalls 
for itinerant justice ; that our corpo- 
rations shall be superseded by little 
juntas of mendicant agitators; that 
the throne itself shall be bound 
by some unconstitutional and de- 
grading fetter, and Evgland speed- 
ing headlong to republicanism. 

t should be equally a lesson to 
our wisdom and our fears, that in 
such a crisis the government of 
England was saved by the intrepi- 
dity of one man, while by one the 

overnment of France perished. 

he unfortunate Louis was undone 
by personal feebleness. His cure 
for all evils was concession. If the 
conspirators against his throne railed 
at one ministry, he gave them an- 
other ; if they railed still more at the 
new ministry, he was only anxious 
to gratify their tastes in another ex- 
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periment, dismissed his ministry, 
and called a third set to power. The 
clamour grew, with every additional 
evidence of royal submission, until 
all men of talent and honour shrunk 
from office held at the pleasure of 
the mob; the Monarch was left 
alone, and on his own responsibility 
he took the final fatal step of choos- 
ing his government from the actual 
faction that had so long sworn the 
ruin of the throne. A cabinet was 
formed purely on the conciliatory 
principle. The outrages of the 
rabble were acknowledged as the 
acts of the state. The “ will of the 
people” was applied to every thing, 
and sanctioned every thing, the li- 
cense of the first crowd that gather- 
ed in the streets was law, the popu- 
lace were the nation. The cabinet, 
themselves the creation of the rab- 
ble, were its slaves; they delivered 
the bewildered and betrayed King 
into the hands of his murderers. 
Twenty thousand of the most mis- 
creant population of Paris, itself the 
most miscreant population of the 
earth, dragged the King out of his 
palace in open day, and after the 
bitter mockery of a trial in which 
every thing was said but truth, and 
every thing done but justice, hur- 
ried the victim of conciliation to the 
scaffold. 

In that emergency, what the King, 
or even what Mirabeau, or other 
Girondists might have effected, was 
effected by Pitt. Rebellion was 
rising in England. The contagion 
in France was too near to be shut out 
from our shores. Every man of des- 
perate fortunes, every wilful idler 
through public life, every unprin- 
cipled follower of faction, rejoiced 
at the approaching consummation of 
British republicanism. Confedera- 
cies, linked together by the most 
solemn bonds, correspondences 
with France, actual agents of Jaco- 
binism busily spread through the 
empire, all contemplated and pre- 
pared a sudden and irrecoverable 
overthrow of the constitution, But 
Pitt had neither the rottenness of 
heart to pamper those whom it was 
his duty to coerce, nor George III. 
the feebleness of spirit to cringe 
to those whom it was his right to 
govern. If Pitt had been minister 
of France, the leaders of rebellion 
would have soon been rowing in 
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the galleys, or making their confes- 


sions on the scaffold. If George 
Ill. had been King of France, the 
whole tribe of the philosophes, the 
atheist politicians, the club orators, 
and the heroes of the tocsin, would 
have been peopling the Antipodes; 
he would have met the smiles and 
bows of Lafayette with the halter— 
Lafayette, of all the perpetrators of 
national mischief, the most odious, as 
the hypocrite is more abhorred than 
the ruffian. He would have taught 
the Rolands, Baillys, and Pétions 
loyalty with the scourge. The re- 
sult of this determined spirit was, 
that England saved her old unrival- 
led constitution ; and, more import- 
ant than all, asserted her rank and 
office as the great depositary of 
pure religion, and the protectress of 
Protestantism in Europe. 

In one word, if this country is to 
be saved, it must be by a recurrence 
to the principles and the conduct of 
Pitt. Our statesmen must look to 
his powerful, clear, and prompt de- 
fiance of treason, his sudden and 
fearless grasp of the traitors, and 
his generous and confiding appeal 
to ail that is noble, free, and fear- 
less in the hearts of Englishmen. In 
his day, the insolence of rebellion 
was even more open than in ours, yet 
he never shrank—he never compro- 
mised—he never stopped till he had 
crushed Jacobinism, let it take what 
shape it might. He threw into one 
common condemnation Correspond- 
ing Societies, Rights of Man Clubs, 
Magna Charta Associations, British 
Brotherhoods, and the whole crowd 
of those bustling knaves and block- 
heads, who, with all their specious 
titles, were proceeding, with al] sails 
set, to the invasion of public and 
private freedom. Some he hanged, 
more he banished, more he drove 
out, by their own terrors, to seek the 
beggar’s bread in foreign countvries, 
and carry his stripes with them to 
the grave. Ifa man like Pitt were 
to arise among us now, how instantly 
he would be felt through every 
pulse of the nation—how rapidly the 
defyers of Government would feel 
that their hour was come—how pro- 
foundly the perjured would hide 
their heads—how unequivocally the 
brazen effrontery of mob-orators, 
the miserable sycophancy of mob 
adulators, the vulgar boasting of 
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mob leaders, and the hollow courage 
of dastards, sheltered behind an ig- 
nominious impunity, would shrink 
before the majesty of the true pa- 
triot. But how long are we to wait 
for such a man? or is so noble an 
instrument of national safety refused 
by an offended providence to a na- 
tion that has suffered its religion and 
its constitution to be polluted by the 
presence of the avowed enemies of 
England ? 

But hastening, as England is, to a 
revolution, unless some direct hand 
of Heaven interpose to check the tide 
by miracle, the progress of France to 
ruin may give us warning of our own 
progress, if all warning be not thrown 
away upon the reckless and turbu- 
lent feelings of thetime. It isnever 
to be forgotten for our learning, that 
the first act of the national legisla- 
ture was confiscation, and the first 
act of confiscation was levelled at 
the property of the Church. . The 
deed was consummately done. The 
legislators exulted in its unan- 
swerable evidence of their patriot- 
ism—the Ministers exulted in the 
discovery of an inexhaustible source 
of revenue—the populace exulted in 
being able to scoff at the prelates 
and priests, whose opulence they 
had so long been malignantly ae 
to envy. The Church was pulled 
down, and its pulling down was a 
national triumph. he lowest of 
the rabble were entitled, by the act 
of the legislature, to trample on the 
highest of the ancient clergy of 
France, now more in a state of men- 
dicancy than themselves. The resi- 
dences of the clergy were burned, 
or converted into dwellings for the 
gendarmerie and officials of the pro- 
vinces. The churchyards were 
turned into parades for the National 
Guards, the churches were turned 
into barracks, or receptacles for the 
plunder of the priests ; or were strip- 
ped of their timber for fuel, and of 
their lead for balls; in all cases alike, 
they were equally given over to 
ruin. 

It is not to be alleged, that we 
should rejoice in this fall of a reli- 
gion which we pronounce impure, 
No Protestant can desire the per« 
manency of thatreligion. Butif the 
religion was corrupt, the property 
was innocent. The original belief 
of the country and the Church had 
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been scriptural. The chief part of 
the Church property of France had 
been given in the times of that purer 
Church. While the property existed, 
it was capable of being employed in 
the righteous cause, as in England it 
had been employed. It remained a 
noble fund for building up that purer 
religion, for meeting the exigences 
of a pure religious education, and 
for rewarding and exciting the reli- 
givus literature and feeling of the 
land. All those objects were, of 
course, extinguished in their remo- 
test possibility, by the sweeping act 
of the Church-plundering legisla- 
ture. But whatever plea a Protes- 
tant might have against the endow- 
ments of a corrupt church in France, 
this plea was neither the available, 
nor even the adopted one, in the 
French legislature. No charge was 
there brought against the doctrines 
of the Church as impure, or against 
its teachers as inadequate. Spoil 
was the object, and the property 
was seized for its simple value to 
the spoilers. The iniquitous prin- 
ciples were declared—that the clergy 
were the mere salaried servants of 
the people—that what the hands of 
private piety had given, the public 
will had a right to take away; and 
—that the existence of any property, 
however ancient, solemn, or sacred, 
was dependent altogether upon the 
demands of the state. On those 
priaciples the zealots for the plunder 
of the Church of England act at 
this hour in defiance of the obvious 
facts, that the clergy are not the sala- 
ried servants of the public, but men 
paid by the possessionsof the Church, 
occupiers of hereditary incomes, and 
incapable of being deprived of this 
inheritance, but by a breach of the 
law by which they inherit—that in 
no ease has the will of the legisla- 
ture any right to interfere with the 
will of the individual exercised ac- 
cording to the law, the chief object 
of all law being to give permanent 
security to the will of the individual 
—and that the demands of the state 
have no power to overthrow any 
contract made by competent autho- 
rities, nor to abolish any one right 
of property, whether vested in the 
priesthood or in the peerage, whe- 
ther in the individual or the body; 
law being the great express protec- 
tor of those rights of personal 
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and corporate property. It is ad. 
mitted that there may be public exi- 
gences; which make the seizure of 
all individual or corporate property 
necessary; but those are not the 
rights of legislation, but of despair— 
not the creatures of Jaw, but the 
resorts of a stern necessity, which, 
by its nature, supersedes all law; 
the same species of exigence which 
would seize every man for a soldier 
or sailor, and tearing away the whole 
population from their pursuits, and 
turning a deaf ear to all rights, har- 
ness them al] in arms to meet ruin- 
ous invasion. But are such the exi- 
gences of the present hour? What 
man in his senses pronounces the 
state undone, unless it can clutch 
the pittance of the parish priest? 
The cry is not necessity, but ime 
provement. The violation of the 
common principles of British law is 
urged, on the simple ground of 
Church renovation, and the robbery 
is to be committed, not by a nation 
with famine urging it to deeds of 
indiscriminate spoil, but by a nation 
calmly theorizing on the means of 
giving a new impulse to public pros- 
perity, at leisure to think of making 
that better which is already best, in 
comparison with the most flourish- 
ing kingdoms of the continent, and 
of calmly swellingatideof public opu- 
lence, freedom and power, to which 
the world has never seen an equal. 
But let speculation pause till facts 
have spoken. What was the practi- 
cal result of the seizure of the 
Chureh property in France? The 
most immediate, universal, and re- 
mediless burst of public misery, con- 
fusion, and convulsion ever known. 
The life of the peasant was first to 
have been raised immeasurably in 
the scale. The whole of peasant 
life was first thrown into disorder. 
Dependent in a great degree on the 
presence, the benefactions, and the 
personal ministrations of the clergy, 
the blow that struck the Church into 
famine was felt as a mortal blow in 
every village of France. In a vast 
number of instances the result was 
peasant violence against the proper- 
ty which was now flung out for gene- 
ral temptation—in many it was a 
genereus and virtuous indignation, 
on the part of the peasantry, against 
a government of robbers—in all it 


was disorganization followed by riot, 
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and riot plunging the whole lower 


population into idleness and misery. 
The rapid confusion of all classes 


followed. In a letter from Mr Eden 
(Lord Auckland), a man of charac- 
ter and intelligence, to Pitt, this able 
and responsible writer says, “ It 
would lead me too far to enter into 
the strange and unhappy particulars 
of the present situation of this 
country. The anarchy is most com- 
plete. The people have renounced 
every idea and principle of subordi- 
nation. The magistracy (so far as 
there remains any magistracy) is 
panic-struck. The army is utterly 
undone, and the soldiers are so free 
from military discipline, that, on 
every discontent, and in the face of 
day, they take their arms and knap- 
sacks and leave their regiments. 
The Church, which formerly had so 
much influence, is now in general 
treated by the people with derision. 
The revenue is greatly diminishing 
amid the disorders of the time: even 
the industry of the labouring classes 
is interrupted and suspended. In 
short, the prospect, in every point 
of view, is most alarming; and it is 
sufficient to walk the streets, and 
look at the faces of those who pass, 
to see that there is a general impres- 
sion of calamity and terror. Such 
a state of things must soon come to 
a crisis, and the anxiety to be re- 
stored to order and security would 
soon tend to establish, in some shape, 
an executive government; but there 
is a cruel want of some man of emi- 
nent talent to take the lead. I know 
personally all who are most conspi- 
cuous at present. ButI see no man 
equal, in any degree, to the task 
which presents itself.” 

The clubs and associations for 
“ Constitutional Reform,” and the 
rapid restoration of the golden age of 
liberty, now coalesced, and sent their 
commands to the National Assem- 
bly, to which that Assembly listened 
with the profoundest deference. 
Kings and priests were declared by 
those clubs to be public offences, and 
the Assembly, though decorously 
expressing its sense of the unfitness 
of the names, yet felt too delicately 
for the popular right of obloquy to 
punish the revilers. The clubs pro- 
ceeded to discuss politics on alarger 
scale, and the Parisian Common 
Council, long notorious for rabble 
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manners and ignorant presumption, 
took the lead in debating matters of 

overnment, which its members, of 
the delegates of its members, carried 
into the National Assembly, where 
they were voted forthwith, and be- 
came law. The French Parlianient 
was now a slave, the abject and no- 
torious slave of the mob, and scarce- 
ly daring to give the formality of a 
debate to any proposition which 
came recommended by the sove- 
reign will of any five hundred of the 
lowest rabble of the suburbs of Paris. 
But in the midst of this reign of 
liberty, all became flight, robbery, 
and bloodshed. The mansions of 
the men of property in the provinces 
were surrounded by mobs, taught to 
believe in the new rights of man. 
Their owners were shot, or, if they 
escaped, they at least left their 
houses behind them, which weré 
first pillaged by the patriots, and 
then given to the flames. The ab- 
sence of all men of property, and 
employers, was, of course, soon felt 
by the peasantry, who, with freedom 
in fall possession, were every where 
on the point of famine. Still the 
work of regeneration went on. The 
National Assembly, trembling at its 
own rashness, hurried on, applauding, 
admiring, and regenerating, until it 
began to expect a visit from its 
masters in the streets, who threaten- 
ed to set the house on fire over its 
head. 

It now advanced another stride in 
regeneration, and gave the trae mo- 
del of a legislature after the popular 
heart. The National Assembly, fully 
establishing the doctrine, that in po- 
litics every change is valuable only 
as regarded the parent of change, 
and that the most desperate means 
are the most natural for a progres- 
sion to the most desperate end, em- 
ployed itself on an improved shape of 
the constitution. By this new ap- 
proach to representative perfection, 
the elections were to take place 
every two years, A succession of 
similar improvements hurried on. 
The King was to be a cypher, or, in 
the jargon of treason, to have a sus- 
pensive veto, and this negation of all 
power was to sum up the royal au- 
thority ; the old divisions of the 
kingdom were to be broken up for 
the ostensible purpose of making the 
returns of members more suitable to 
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the population ; and the local privi- 
leges of the country, municipalities, 
and corporations, were to be utterly 
abolished. Having thus dealt with 
the privileges of the King and the 
Commons, the Nobles were not to 
be spared. By a decree of the most 
childish impolicy, not less than of 
the most sweeping insolence, the 
whole nobility of France, many of 
them, too, foremost in the ranks of 
regeneration, were commanded to 
lay down their titles; all honours, 
whether obtained by personal servi- 
ces, by purchase, or by descent from 
the greac soldiers and statesmen of 
France, were stripped away at once. 
A sivgle vote abolished in that hour 
of destiny the rights of the entire 
body of the French noblesse. It was 
in vain argued, that by extinguishing 
all titles, the nation was actually 
extinguishing a portion of the public 
power, and that the most exalted por- 
tion, the power of reward; and that 
thenceforth the only form of reward 
for the most meritorious services, 
must be money, atonce the most ex- 
pensive to the public and the least 
productive of public virtue. The 
patriot who is to be made a patriot 
only by gain, is a nondescript, and 
belongs to nothing in human nature. 
But the true source of this abhor- 
rence of hereditary dignities was 
neither the vice nor the uselessness 
of the French nobility; it was the 
mere rancour of the low against the 
high, the mere vulgar jealousy of the 
obscure against the conspicuous, the 
mere overflowing of that bitter, and 
mean-spirited, and contemptible de- 
sire to sink all things to the level of 
the contemptible, which belongs to 
the very nature of the Democrat. 
This spirit reigns at this moment in 
the heart of every leveller. This is 
the spirit which bellows in the cla- 
mour of America against a peerage. 
pages, aoe the promptings 
of that high-hearted and direct in- 
stinct by which every man would 
desire to see his son advancing to a 
higher station in society than himself, 
and that legislative foresight by 
which a provision is made for the 
stability of a constitution in the sta- 
bility of a race of great proprietors, 
possessing their privileges with the 
effect of a trust for posterity, remo- 
ved by their station from the every- 
day influence of the rabble; and pre- 
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eminently feeling their public and 
personal tenure connected with the 
steadiness and strength of the con- 


stitution. Of all the fine stimulants 
ever applied to the finer parts of our 
nature, the most animating, eleva- 
ting, and unmixed, is the hope of 
founding a family. A hope which isto 
be realized only where a hereditary 
nobility is in existence. This hope 
the British leveller would destroy, 
and with itthe monarchy. This hope 
the American leveller has destroyed, 
and turned his nation into a race of 
traffickers, where money is the idol ; 
where corruption is the grand in- 
struwent of public life, and where 
republicanism is rapidly inflaming 
into revolution. 

But it was against the Church that 
the most vigorous hand of national 
regeneration was raised. The true 
cause of this violence was the help- 
lessness of the Ecclesiastical body ; 
of all causes the most ungenerous, 
but when has the rabble exhibited 
magnanimity ? The work of. ruin 
found no obstacle, the whole revo- 
lutionary theory had its full comple- 
tion ; all the dignities of the Church 
were swept away. The parish priest- 
hood alone were left, and these were 
paid by a small stipend from the 
state. The livings were made elec- 
tive, and as, according to the new 
code of freedom, the right of election 
in every instance was the “ dearest 
privilege” of man, every man, Athe- 
ist, Deist, or Jew, was to have a vote 
in the election of the parish priest. 
An oath was further imposed on the 
whole body of the clergy, “ that they 
would maintain to the utmost of their 
power the new constitution ;” which 
fluctuated from hour to hour, and 
which was on the point of being su- 
perseded by one still more precipi- 
tate, rapacious, blind, and bloody. 
Many of the priesthood, refusing to 
take this oath, which was denounced 
by the Pope, the master to whom, in 
whatever land they exist, their first 
allegiance is habitually paid, but 
which they had the still better rea- 
son for refusing, that it was in fact 
the sealing of their bond of ruin, 
were deprived of their benefices, and 
left to beg their way through the 
world. 

Yet even this robbery could not 
make the robbers rich. They soon 
reached the discovery, that spolia- 
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tion is not revenue. With all the 
lands of the Church in their posses- 
sion; with all the tithe in their gra- 
naries ; with the old glorious dream 
of the general seizure of all Church 
property, down to the communion 
plate, realized, the National As- 
sembly found itself poorer than 
ever. The treasure which was to 
relieve France from all burdens 
for a century to come was found 
to be worth nothing; from the in- 
stant that it touched their hands, it 
lost its use. The plundering legis- 
Jature even found, that instead of be- 
ing benefited by the plunder, it had 
actually been impoverished. There 
lay the lands and houses, but no man 
would buy them. Money fled from 
France ; credit there was none; or if 
either had existed, who would expend 
it on purchases which the next de- 
cree of an Assembly, where speeches 
were wisdom and the mob gave the 
law, might extinguish within twenty- 
four hours. In the mean time, the 
stipends of the clergy must be paid, 
and the nation thus obtained nothin 
but a pension list of forty ec | 
paupers. 

But the finance of the Assembly 
began to be more desperate still. The 
annual expenditure was now no less 
than twelve millions sterling above 
the receipts; nearly six times the 
deficit which had first alarmed the 
nation; and nearly four times the 
loan in 1785 which had roused the 
Parliament of Paris to opposition, 
and driven Calonne from the helm. 
The only resource left was the 
swindling contrivance of issuing vast 
quantities of paper, on the security 
of the Church confiscation ; irrespon- 
sible paper on inconvertible security. 
The result was natural. The notes 
(assignats) were speedily deprecia- 
ted; every man who held them lost 
by every livre, and the consequence 
of the whole operation was that the 
National Assembly, beginning by the 
robbery of the Church, finished by a 
tenfold robbery of the nation: 

Every step of this profligate and 
prodigious career henceforward is 
not less fearfully and directly in- 
structive. We have seen the triumph 
of political renovation complete ; 
France adopting the whole magazine 
of political specifics which modern 
renovators pronounce to be essen- 
tial to public prosperity. She then 
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hadher biennial Parliaments, her uni- 
versal suffrage, her provinces parti- 
tioned into voting districts, her vote 
by ballot, her corporations levelled 
with the ground, her Nobility turned 
into slaves of her Commons, her 
King the simple possessor of a chair; 
her Church stripped of its hereditary 
income, and pensioned by the state; 
her army replaced by a voluntary 
levy of the people; the Commons of 
Trance the sole depositary of power; 
the uncontrolled governor of the 
state, the. state. The whole theory 
of political regeneration never was 
so completely reduced to fact. Not 
an old fragment of the antiquated 
constitution remained ; all was bril- 
liant, new, pure! From this splendid 
elevation, as her orators told Europe, 
France was to look back on the wis- 
dom of antiquity with scorn, and 
forward through the remotest future 
with exultation. All was to be 
peace unbroken, opulence undis- 
turbed, and prosperity broad, deep, 
and flowing for ever. 

But men on this side of the Chan- 
nel, who judged that out of evil, evil 
must come, pronounced that France 
had now reached only a stage in that 
deadly trial which awaits the wilful 
iniquity of nations. Some of these 
immortal names, which make the no- 
blest renown of a country, pointed 
to the fierce and wild progress 
through which faction had strode to 
supremacy; the road strewed on 
either side with the fragments of 
every memorial and institute that 
nature, feeling, and principle had 
once combined to honour; the blood- 
marks of that rapid heel which had 
trampled on the helpless ; the brand- 
ishings of that guilty weapon which 
was now lifted up in defiance to hea- 
ven, and now fell with the weight of 
cruelty and rapine upon man; the 
robe torn from the altar, the shat- 
tered crown on its forehead snatch- 
ed from the brow of the unhappy 
sovereign, and the countenance of 
mingled haughtiness, passion, and 
enmity, with which that towering 
profligate looked down on all nations. 

The leaders of the British mind in 
this great emergency pronounced 
that religion was the first security of 
good government, and that where it 
was scorned, all government must run 
into anarchy; that where confisca- 
tion was made the source of revee 
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nue, bankruptcy must be the only 
payer of the public debts; and that 
where the legislature held its delibe- 
rations at the will of the multitude, 
its history must be a train of revolu- 
tions, each more sanguinary than the 
last, until human nature, weary of the 
scene, rose up, as by one impulse, 
and extinguished the criminal race, 
or the whole fury of spoil, treason, 
and massacre was closed, and shut 
up in an iron despotism. 

Of course, those high-minded and 
honest guides of the public received 
the general volley of all the insults 
and libels that could be poured out 
by Jacobinism. Opposition, headed 
by Fox, who had given his testimo- 
nials of fitness for the government of 
the state by offences to every princi- 
ple of political consistency ; and his 
fitness to inspire the nation with 
loyalty and order, by habitual inso- 
lence to his King, and by alife whose 
libertinism he never attempted to 
conceal, nor could have concealed, if 
he had made the attempt, employed 
itself to sustain, with double nerve, 
the popularity of the French Revo- 
lution. The most appalling acts of 
riot, violence, and treachery found 
forward advocates, who did not blush 
to defend these atrocities in the pre- 
sence of the nation. From the Senate 
they adjourned to the clubs, tavern 
dinners, and mob meetings in the 
streets, and there recruiting their 
exhausted vigour, returned to amaze 
and disgust the legislature with fresh 
libels on common sense, and fresh 
frauds on the constitution. It de- 
lights our natural feeling of justice, 
to remember that those advocates at 
length reaped their due reward ; that 
if they found the nation at first con- 
fiding, they soon found it indignant, 
and then contemptuous; that, night 
after night, they felt scorn thickening 
round them, saw their side abandon- 
ed by all that existed of character, 
independence, or sincerity among 
them; were rapidly reduced to si- 
lence, though not to repentance, and 
were finally urged by their own 
sense of public shame to retire from 
the House, and leave the noble 
achievement of administering the 
fates of England and Europe to their 
conqueror. 

We have still to trace the progress 
of a legislature purified and popular 
to the full extent of Republican 
theory. Itisa maxim, that the po« 
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litical theorist is always either a knave 
or a fool, either a subtle miscreant, 
whose objects are too atrocious to 
bear the light, or a busy blockhead, 
unacquainted with his own shallow- 
ness, and mistaking ridicule for re- 
putation. The character sometimes 
strikingly combines both ; as if a con- 
temptuous destiny provided for the 
fall of the villain by the conjoint ab- 
surdity of the idiot. The theorists of 
the National Assembly memorably 
justified the maxim, for the world 
never exhibited a larger share of the 
most reckless crime, mingled with 
the most helpless folly. The Assem- 
bly was already on the point of ruin 
by its own fatuity. It had broken 
down the throne, it had turned the 
Establishment into a shadow, it had 
dissolved the whole revenue of 
France into bankrupt paper; and 
after usurping power in every shape, 
suddenly found its existence at the 
mercy of an unsuspected knot of low 
conspirators. 

But this too ought to have been 
foreseen, for it was perfectly in the 
course of faction. When the popu- 
lar will has once become the stan- 
dard of the legislature—when mem- 
bers have become but delegates, and 
deliberation is but the echo of the 
streets, the populace have never 
been content with suffering their 
delegates to dream of independence ; 
they will be as little content with 
suffering them to have the disposal 
of those emoluments which the le- 
gislator of the streets as well under- 
stands as the legislator of the senate. 
The inevitable result of a complete- 
ly popularized legislature is a le- 
gislature of the clubs; an exterior 
house, in which the rabble repre- 
sent themselves, the rabble lay down 
the national law, and the rabble 
award to themselves the national 
feast, which their haughtier dele- 
gates are no more found worthy to 
taste alone. 

The lesson was now to be given 
with effectual vengeance. In the 
beginning of 1790 a knot of political 
agitators, who had been chiefly 
unable to find their way into the Na- 
tional Assembly, formed a debating 
club, which met in the convent be- 
longing to the Jacobin friars, a por- 
tion of the once powerful brother- 
hood of the Dominicans. The name 
of the Jacobin Club was to be im- 
perishable, if infamy can preserve 4 
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name. The convent had been one 
of the seizures by the new law of 
freedom! and if retributive justice 
ever was at work, it was in the infi- 
nite evil and misery which burst 
upon France from the halls of that 
desecrated convent. The Club grew 
rapidly ; its violences grew with its 

rowth; the times had arrived when 
the formalities of debate were found 
to be too tedious for the illumination 
of the age; the hypocrisy of the As- 
sembly had long been seen through, 
and of course despised; the Jaco- 
bin Club disdained disguise ; it was 
thus exempt from at least that por- 
tion of scorn which made the legisla- 
ture the byword of mankind. The 
doctrines of the Club were plain, 
daring, and desperate. They were 
only the more congenial to popula- 
rity. While the Assembly talked of 
restraining the royal power, the Club 
discussed the question of suffering 
the name of royalty to exist. Both 
were equally in earnest, and both 
equally ready for extremes. But the 
Ciub had found the more attractive 
style. The men who pronounced 
that the throne was only to be extin- 
guished, and the King to be murder- 
ed, were the popular favourites by 
every right of sympathy ; and it was 
easily discovered, that on the first 
collision, the pompous sitters in the 
senate must bow to the superiority 
of the simple arbiters of blood a- 
mong the naked walls of the confis- 
cated chapel. 

The first proceedings of this new 
despotism were directed to declare 
the Club the only depositary of the 
true revolutionary principles. The 
declaration was echoed by the mul- 
titude; the patriotism of the Pari- 
sians soon saw where the victory 
was tolie. The loudest haranguers 
for the honour of the National As- 
sembly suddenly began to desert it, 
and crowd to the Club; the most pro- 
fligate of the mob leaders pressed 
in, and it became rapidly the antici- 
pator of all the debates of the As- 
sembly. Its next advance was to 
the dictation of those debates ; gangs 
of the most ferocious of the popu- 
lace practically consummated the 
system of enslaving the Assembly, 
by taking possession of the avenues 
to the House, filling the galleries, 
and hissing down every speaker 
whose sentiments were not debased 
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to the vileness of their own. The 
Club next proceeded to exert its 
powers in “ agitating” the remoter 
population ; it sent the flame through 
the provinces. Within a short period 
no less than fifteen hundred clubs 
were established! terror and cor- 
ruption equally filled their ranks. 
They governed France; the Jaco- 
bin Club of Paris governed them. 
The National Assembly wasa cypher. 
An irresponsible body was the true 
legislature, ministry, and monarch. 
The consummate work of a whole 
people, turned into diberals, was a 
tyranny ; and the instruments of the 
regenerated commonwealth were 
libel, the dagger, and the guillotine. 

Still the Assemby was too fond of 
power to see it torn away without 
an effurt to retain it; and the effort 
consisted in rivalling the Jacobins 
in the vigour of demolition. The 
populace must be courted, for the 
populace were the masters. The 
nobility and clergy had first felt the 
heavy hand of change. Thenceforth 
all that alluded to their names was 
treason against the majesty of the 
sovereign people. The ancient 
writers of France, formerly the na= 
tional pride, were thrown into con- 
tempt by their casual mention of the 
higher orders. Montesquieu, the 
ablest writer on the philosophy of 
legislation that France ever saw, 
was denounced as an aristocrat, for 
stating the self-evident truth, that mo- 
narchy could not exist without a no- 
bility. The praises of the mob were 
sounded with corresponding energy 
by all the journals in the pay of fac- 
tion; the mob were the people, par 
excellence, Paris was the nation. On 
all occasions an appeal was made to 
numbers; what was to dispute the 
wisdom of TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS ! 
Every right was, ipso facto, extin- 
guished which interfered with their 
appetite for possession. Every class 
of society must be merged in the 
grand total of the sans culotte majo- 
rity ; that majority being always re- 
presented by the first burst of cla- 
mourers that could be found in the 
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The Assembly, running the race 
of popularity, next voted the esta- 
blishment of an army, independent 
of the King ! The motion, made after 
an insulting speech by Mirabeau, 
contained the two additional objects 
of removing the King’s troops from 
Versailles, where they constituted 
his sole defence against the Parisian 
rioters, and of dismissing the fo- 
reign regiments, the only troops on 
whom the King could rely. This 
most important measure was carried 
with scarcely the decency of a de- 
bate, and the decree was sent by a 
deputation, without the common 
forms of a senatorial message to the 
King. The decree was so palpably 
a step to the overthrow of the mo- 
narcby, that the unfortunate Louis 
hesitated, and proposed the removal 
of the Assembly to some place more 
remote from the immediate vio- 
lence of the capital. The measure 
had thus failed, but the conspira- 
tors were instantly active. They 
propagated rumours of famine. Nec- 
kar, still ambitious of popularity, 
and in his imbecile spirit and cor- 
rupt heart knowing no other means 
of its attainment than following the 
caprices and crimes of the populace, 
lent the credit of government to 
these rumours, by publishing an af- 
fected memorial to the Committee 
of Subsistence. This act of craft 
determined his own fall. The King, 
by a single recovery of his courage, 
dismissed him from the ministry. 
Neckar, a weak and worthfess mi- 
nister, on this occasion adopted a 
conduct which for the time obtained 
him some praise among the rational 

art of this mad community. He 
ad hitherto exhibited the most re- 
markable eagerness for publicity in 
all his movements; and his visits to 
the palace and his returns from the 
Assembly were always made in the 
presence of a mob shouting for the 
“ minister of the people.” But, on 
this occasion, he observed the most 
cautious secrecy. His dismissal was 
notified to him early on the 11th of 
July. Childish and vain as he was, 
he now seemed to have learned the 
vanity of popular excitement, he put 
the mandate in his pocket, said not 
a syllable on the subject even to his 
own household during the day, but 
at nightfall ordered his carriage, on 
etence of going to sup with some 
friends, and drove straight for Brus- 
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sels. For such difference of cons. 
duct there must be a reason, and it 
was certainly neither to be found 
in any sudden contempt for the 
huzzas of the rabble, or any sudden 
regard for the peace of the King. 
But it is remarkable, that the very 
night on which the popular minister 
thus eagerly escaped from Paris, 
was fixed on by the rabble leaders 
for the outbreak of a plot which 
would have involved Paris in mas- 
sacre. The signal was to be the 
burning of the Duke of Bourbon’s 
palace. Whether Neckar was con- 
scious of the plot, of which, from his 
peculiar accesses to the popular 
councils, it is difficult to conceive 
that he could have been ignorant, or 
of which his ignorance must have 
argued an extraordinary neglect of 
duty, may be uncertain; but the 
secrecy and speed of his flight alone 
saved him from being impeached as 
its cause, or found guilty as its ac- 
complice. The night displayed pal- 
pable evidence of the spirit which 
had been summoned up. The mul- 
titude ranged the streets almost un- 
controlled till morning, and commit- 
ted various acts of violence, robbed 
individuals, and making an attack on 
the barriers, burned some of the toll- 
houses. They wanted nothing but 
leaders to have consummated the 
whole scheme of murder. But their 
leaders were absent. The rumour 
of Neckar’s leaving Paris had 
publicly reached them, in a city 
where the barriers were the object 
of perpetual curiosity, and where 
every face passing the gates was 
known; and his rapid evasion pro- 
bably made them think of the hazard 
of their enterprise, in time to avoid 
its consequences. 

But never was there a casual event 
turned to more fearful account by 
rebellion, than the flight of Neckar 
by the Jacobins. From the moment 
when the intelligence was spread 
through the city, the Palais Royal 
was crowded. The fury, the folly, 
and the terror of the groupes which 
rushed into the gates of that central 
spot of tregson, were indescribable. 
‘* Neckar js gone, Neckar is betray- 
ed,” was the first and universal cry. 
The cry was followed by, “ France 
is undone,” and “ Revenge!” The 
history of the Palais Royal might 
form one of the most expressive 
chapters in the annals of national 
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retribution. We are fully aware of 
the weakness, if not the profaneness, 
of attempting to fix the seal of Pro- 
vidence to every trivial and cursory 
event of individual or public life. 
But, under all aspects, the Palais 
Royal had a most singular, direct, and 
powerful influence on the destinies 
of the unhappy land in which this 
focus of evil was so ostentatiously 
tolerated. Built by a prelate on 
whose head was the blood of the 
Huguenots, and probably built out of 
their spoils, it fell into the hands of 
the Orleans family, and during the 
regency of the celebrated and pro- 
fligate duke, from 1715 to 1728, was 
the seat of the most revolting impu- 
rities of the most impure court of 
Europe. But it was to make a fur- 
ther progress in the pollution of the 
public morals. The not less noto- 
rious, or less profligate grandson of 
the regent, Philip Egalité, with the 
meanness of a trafficker, divided his 
palace into tenements, and hired 
them out to every pursuit of every 
purchaser, however vile. From this 
assemblage of gaming houses, and 
nests of the most daring, and the 
most forbidden violations of law, hu- 
man and divine, was poured forth in 
its time of ripeness the misery of 
France. The government, which 
had criminally endured such a centre 
of abominativn in its capital, and had 
even suffered a scandalous revenue 
to be raised out of its pollutions, was 
the first to feel the evil. - The Palais 
Royal suddenly combined with its 
character as the chosen place of the 
low luxuries of Parisian life, the new 
character of the headquarters of re- 
volution. There were to be found 
the haranguers against the state; 
there were the confederacies which 
marched to the overthrow of the 
throne. In its taverns, and round 
its gaming-tables, were concocted 
the schemes of blood and robbery 
which so rapidly made the Revolu- 
tion a history of horrors. There, 
too, by retributive vengeance, was 
virtually built the scaffold on which 
Orleans perished; there too was as 
unquestionably lighted the confla- 
gration which, after wasting France, 
spread forth to consume the face of 

urope, and finally returned to ex- 
tinguish the army, the throne, and 
the dynasty of Napoleon. If the 
government of Louis XVI. had been 
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awake to the primary obligation on 
all governments of guarding the 
national morals, this glaring scandal 
would not have been suffered an 
hour, the gates of the Palais Royal 
would have been closed on the whole 
race of its professors of abomination, 
and rebellion would have, by the 
very act, been deprived beforehand 
of the most efficient instrument in 
the whole magazine of the national 
preparatives for destruction. 

On this day the Palais Royal 
showed its full and fatal efficiency. 
Camille Desmoulins, then commen- 
cing that career which afterwards 
gave him such infamous celebrity 
among the Jacobins, started up from 
the midst of a group of angry idlers, 
prepared for any act of desperation. 
Mounting on one of the garden 
benches, he gathered the multitude 
round him, and there gave them the 
true lesson of liberalism. “ Citizens,” 
he roared; “ Children of France, 
martyrs of tyrants! All now must 
be action. Neckar is gone. The 
friend of the people has been torn 
from them. What is to be the conse- 
quence? What but another mas- 
sacre. The new St Bartholomew is 
at hand. The patriots are to be the 
victims. Oar throats are to be cut. 
The foreigners, the German and 
Swiss hirelings, those mercenaries 
who hate the name of freedom, are 
to be marched into the city, and this 
night the bloody work is to be done. 
What is to be our protection ? Uni- 
ty!” Under this affectation of 
alarm lurked a deep scheme of re- 
volt. The power of the mob had 
not hitherto been concentrated. It 
was a matter of importance to the 
rebels to show the mobtheir strength, 
and in the moment of the discovery, 
lead them on to some act of irre- 
trievable insult to the government. 
“ We have but one hope of safety,” 
exclaimed the orator. “ All must 
fly to arms; but the patriot must 
have a rallying sign. Let each man 
mount a cockade.” The idea was 
adopted by acclamation, and the 
colour of the badge was to be green, 
as the emblem of Hope, or of the | 
new Spring of Liberty. There 
was another point still to be com- 
passed. The multitude were to be 
excited to actual violence. The 
orator, casting his eyes across the 
immense extent of the crowd, seem 














ed suddenly disconcerted. “ What 
do I see?” he at length cried out. 
“T see the slaves of power, the 
Sbirri, the satellites of the tyrants, 
coming to throw the sons of freedom 
into fetters. Perish if ye will. I 
shall not share the dungeon. I am 
resolved not to fall into their hands 
alive.” He showed himself pre- 
pared by anticipation for the couse- 
quences; for he drew two pistols 
from his pocket, and throwing him- 
self into an attitude of defence 
against his imaginary assailants, 
roared out, “ Let every citizen fol- 
low my example.” The appeal to 
the theatric heroism of the French- 
man is never in vain. The words 
were hailed with an universal shout. 
The whole scene had the look of pre- 
paration, for the mob instantly exhi- 
bitedarmsof all kinds,and proceeded, 
under the guidance of their patriotic 
leader, to pillage and conflagration. 
The toll. houses were again attacked, 
and some even burnt, in addition to 
those which had already signalized 
the triumph of freedom. It was the 
obvious tactic of the French rege- 
nerators always to train the multi- 
tude to more formidable riot by 
beginning with the toll-houses; an 
establishment obnoxious to the po- 
pulace, and in whose attack the pas- 
sions and profits of the smugglers, 
paupers, and profligates of the capi- 
tal were equally interested. The 
popular blood once roused by this 
favourite vengeance, it was easy to 
turn the current of robbery to 
higher things. In the course of the 
evening, the news arrived, that the 
remainder of the Neckar Ministry 
had been dismissed. The patriots 
were only the more indignant. They 
paraded the busts of Neckar and 
Orleans through the streets, and 
commanded all passers by to take 
off their hats to those two demigods 
of liberty. The riot went on. The 
sovereign people broke open the 
gunsmiths’ shops, and moved along 
the Boulevards towards the palace. 
Here, however, a detachment of Ger- 
man dragoons were ordered to pre- 
vent their further advance. A regi- 
ment of French guards, blackened 
through the whole of those transac- 
tions with the tenfold name of trea- 
gon, actually fired on this detach- 
ment, The Germans halted, retura- 
ed the fire, and then dispersed the 
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populace. But another portion of 
the crowd had already made its way 
into the garden of the palace. The 
dragoons followed them there, and 
were on the point of inflicting a just 
retribution, which example might 
have subsequently saved millions of 
lives, when the commandant, De 
Buzenval, ordered the Prince de 
Lambese, who led the detachment, 
to abstain from all use of force. This 
fatal order must obviously have en- 
couraged the violence of the mob. 
The dragoons sat on their horses, 
only to be insulted and wounded by 
the missiles and firearms; and, 
though the riot ceased at nightfall, 
the patriots had found their way to 
the palace, and prepared for the 
future, with the knowledge that 
audacity alone was required to 
make them masters of the throne, 
But the immediate result was an 
operation which made the triumph 
of rebellion certain. Under pre- 
tence of alarm, the Electoral body 
of Paris, a body formed for the svle 
purpose of choosing representatives 
for the city, assumed the shape of 
an actual power in the state, and 
starting headlong into faction, called 
a meeting of the inhabitants at the 
Hotel de Ville; by its own motion 
divided the capital into Sections, 
aud formed a city militia of 48,000 
men! Thus, out of the harangue at 
the Palais Royal, and the riot which 
followed, both probably for the ex- 
press purpose of this extraordinary 
result, grew at a moment a new go- 
vernment, exercising authority to- 
tally independent of the King, and 
raising an army with all its appoint- 
ments of officers, derived solely from 
this new Municipal Cabinet, alike in 
coutradiction to every principle of 
constitutional law and public safety. 

But our chief view is to the con- 
duct of the French Parliament on 
this occasion. Instead of assuming 
to itself the power to which it had 
long since so haughtily declared its 
right as the representatives of the whole 
national mind; instead of proclaim- 
ing itself the defender even of the 
constitution of its own making, it 
exhibited nothing but timidity, mean- 
spiritedness, and adulation of the 
rabble. And those always have been, 
and always will be, the qualities of 
a senate which has once divested 
itself of the strength to be derived 
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from an acknowledgment of the 
power of a king, and the natural infiu- 
ence of a peerage. The French Par- 
liament had now gone down, by its 
own eagerness for usurpation, into 
the natural helplessness of a delegate 
of the multitude. With no other 
character than that of an instrument 
of the popular will, and no other 
security for its existence than the 
clamour of the streets, the National 
Assembly could find, and dared to 
find, no other expedient, in a time 
which openly threatened public 
overthrow, than an abject submis- 
sion to the rabble. 

If that National Assembly had 
then done its duty, or been capable 
of doing its duty, it would have sent 
the new city Cabinet to jail at the 
instant, and stripped the epaulets off 
every oificer of its insolent and un- 
lawful appointment. But what was 
ita proceedings? It actually address- 
ed the King to-order the dismissal 
of the foreign regiments, the only 
troops that had saved his palace 
from being burnt, and to give up 
Paris to the new Citizen Army, which 
was raised for the palpable purpose 
of extinguishing his government! 
The unfortunate King, startled by 
this evident determination for his 
ruin, for once exhibited some steadi- 
ness, and refused to give way. But 
Lafayette, whose name will be trans- 
mitted to posterity stamped by that 
bitterest badge of scoru—the praiee 
of all rebels, traitors, and infidels 
throughout the world—impelled this 
miserable and shrinking Assembly 
again to press submission on the 
King, and even to threaten the 
ministers with personal responsibi- 
lity in case of refusal. But while 
this contemptible transaction was 
advancing, the multitude, perfectly 
satisfied of its conclusion, took the 
power into their own hands, marched 
through Paris, seized the arms in 
the Royal Arsenal of the Inavalids, 
and then turned to the open seizure 
of the last royal hold in the metro- 
polis, the Bastile. The tactic in this 
instance was the same as on the 
other occasions of popular outrage. 
The Bastile had been of old a name 
of terror to the Parisians; as of old 
it had undoubtedly been an instru- 
ment of tyranny. But its instru- 


mentality had long ceased to be em- 
ployed even by the despotic authe- 
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rity of the Throne; and, by the late 
Constitution, a recurrence of its 
former uses was absolutely impos- 
sible. The true cause of its ob- 
noxiousness in the eyes of the con- 
spirators was, that its position might 
be a restraint on their usurped pos- 
session of the city; and the popu- 
lace were stimulated to the attack, 
as a preliminary to final revolution, 
The message sent to the governor of 
the Bastile was evidence of the na- 
ture of the treason. “ The Permanent 
Committee of the Parisian Militia, 
taking into consideration that there 
ought to be no military force in Paris 
but that of the city, charge the depu- 
ties whom they send to the Marquis 
de Launey, commander of the Bas- 
tile, to ask him if he is disposed to 
receive the Parisian Militia to defend 
it, in concert with the troops already 
there, and to be under the com- 
mand of the city —Done at the Hotel 
de Ville, July 14, 1789.” 

The capture of the Bastile was 
celebrated as the noblest of all na- 
tional exploits. It was actually a 
contemptible piece of fraud, in which 
force did comparatively nothing, 
Nearly the whole was a mere mat- 
ter of rabble negotiation, in which 
a foolish governor, following the 


folly of men of higher station, allow-- 


ed himself to rely on the word of 
the populace, and had no sooner 
delivered up his keys, than he and 
the greater part of his feeble garri- 
son of invalids were murdered in 
cold blood, and his head, and that 
of the Provost or Mayor of Paris, 
carried on pikes in barbarian tri- 
umph through the streets. 

What, io this new emergency, was 
the conduct of the National As- 
sembly? Did they feel themselves 
imperatively called on to protect 
the throne; to put down the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and ex- 
tinguish the rebellion, of whose ex- 
istence no man in his senses could 
now doubt for a moment? They 
still trembled, still canvassed a base 
popularity, and once more addressed 
the King to “send away all the 
troops from the neighbourhood of 
Paris.” While their deputation was 
carrying this address to the King, 
two of the self-elected and rebel 
municipality, Ganihl and Isarts, ar- 
rived at Versailles. Were those men 
ordered to be thrown into chaing? 
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They were received with acclama- 
tion by the recreant Assembly, and 
a motion was made for the head of 
Marshal Broglio, the commander-in- 
chief, followed by a motion that thé 
presence of the troops was alone the 
cause of the public disorders, and that 
the King should be importuned un- 
til he dismissed them! The fall of 
the King was now resolved on; and 
in a secret meeting of the couspira- 
tors, it was determined that France 
should be virtually a republic, with 
the Duke of Orleans at its head, un- 
der the name of Lieutenant-General 
of France, which still retained the 
name of akingdom. But his nerve 
was not equal to this daring outrage, 
and he fled to England. The King 
finally, by the advice of the Duc de 
Liancourt, gave way. The troops 
were ordered to retire from Paris 
and Versailles. The Parisians next 
demanded the return of Neckar, and 
the presence of the King in the 
capital. The unhappy Louis came, 
was met half-way by the new rebel 
army, and led by them to the city 
gates, where he was met by Bailly, 
the mayor, with an insolent speech, 
that as Henry IV. had conquered 
the people, the people had now con- 
quered the King, was fired at on his 
way to the Town-Hall, confirmed 
Lafayette’s appointment as com- 
mandant of the rebel army, mounted 
the national cockade, and was un- 
done. 

The remaining career of the 
French senate was brief and abortive. 
It sanctioned al] the measures of re- 
publicanism, degraded the royal au- 
thority,and usurped the royal powers 
until the anarchy was complete. 
The mob demanded but one triumph 
more, and this was, that the Assem- 
bly should change its sittings from 
Versailles to Paris; the declared 
object being to get both the senate 
and the King in their power. This 
command of the populace was obey- 
ed, as had all their commands been. 
The palace was torn open, and the 
King dragged to Paris. The Assem- 
bly followed, and on the 19th of 
October they began their career of 
crime, corruption, and terror in the 
capital. The victory of democracy 
was now achieved. The Assembly 
were captive, the King lived in 
hourly hazard of his life, and the 
populace proclaimed alliances with 
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every club, conspiracy, and revolt 
in Europe. But the time fixed by 
law for the existence of the senate 
expired; and in 1791 the second 
National Assembly, better known by 
the name of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, commenced the natural career 
of a body chosen in factious times, 
by faction, and for the purposes of 
faction. By a law of the most mea- 
sureless absurdity, if it had not been 
devised with the most absolute cer- 
tainty of the evils which it was to 
produce, no member of the former 
Assembly could possess a seat in the 
subsequent one. The direct result 
was, tv sink the representation into 
a still lower grade of society; it was 
so effectual, that of the 758 members 
it was computed that not more 
than fifty possessed property to the 
amount of a hundred English pounds 
a-year. The plan of ruin which had 
been laid down by the first Assembly 
was completed by the second, and 
the progress of popular supremacy 
and senatorial abasement was conti- 
nued until France was proclaimed a 
republic, and the King was slain 
upon the scaffold. 

In tracing these events, we have 
leftthe memorable atrocities, the deep 
and wild romance of revolution out 
of view. The readers of Mr Alison’s 
eloquent work—the manliest contri- 
bution to public knowledge made 
within our time—will there find the 
Revolution described in all its bolder 
features. Our object has been sim- 
ply to pursue the single progress of 
the French Parliament; to discover, 
if we could, the extraordinary ad- 
vantages derivable to a country 
from a legislature strengthening it- 
self against the constitution by the 
physical force of the multitude; on 
the one hand appealing to the rabble, 
the only source of power—and on 
the other, labouring to strip the 
King and the nobility of their natu- 
ral influence in the state. We have 
thus seen the French Parliament ut- 
terly extinguishing its own indepen- 
deuce by the means of its insurrec- 
tion ; and nothing is more direct and 
inevitable than the process, The 
commons, as such, can have no phy- 
sical force. The Monarch, as the 
head of the army and the patronage 
of the crown, or as a great proprie- 
tor, may possess physical force. The 
nobility, by their wealth in later 
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tirffés, as by their feudal influence in 
earlier, also may possess consider- 
able physical force. While the pri- 
vileges of both are in existence, and 
thus capable of being brought to the 
assistance of the commons, the com- 
bined legislature possesses a force 
which may enable it to assert all the 
independence essential to the well- 
being of the state. But when the 
King is once turned into a cipher, 
and the nobility rendered powerless 
by stripping them of their rights, 
properties, or internal influence, the 
commons are at the mercy of the 
populace. They have nothing to re- 
treat upon ; nothing to interpose be- 
tween their own deliberation and 
the most headlong absurdity of the 
multitude. For, embarked in a con- 
test with the King and the nobles, 
in which the aid of the populace is 
absolutely necessary to success, they 
naturally purchase that aid by extra- 
vagant adulation of the people. And 
this adulation must be paid in sub- 
stance. Those who proclaim the 
sovereign majesty of the mob will 
not be suffered to step at the mad- 
ness of metaphor. The populace 
will exact a real acknowledgment 
of their sovereignty in the submis- 
sion of the legislature. All, thence- 
forth, must be obedience on one side, 
and exaction on the other. The 
rabble will dictate, and the Senate 
will decree, and thus the command 
and the compliance will be cause and 
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constitution are successively broken 
down, and the monarchy is cashiered 
for a democracy, itself to be scat- 
tered by a wild and furious anar- 
chy, or chained and chastised by 
an iron despotism. God avert 
the omen from our still happy 
country! God avert the natural 
punishment of presumption, rash- 
ness, and self-will from the country 
which has stood so long the protec- 
tress of freedom and religion to Eu- 
rope! But, if the evil come, we 
have at least not been taken by sur- 
prise, while the vehemence of the 
French Revolution is open to us— 
while we there see written, in let- 
ters of flame, the result of making 
the favour of the populace the am- 
bition of the legislature, and listen- 
ing to the councils of demagogues 
equally blind, selfish, and sanguina- 
ry. The conduct of Pitt through 
this anxious period did honour to his 
heart and his understanding. By his 
vigour he crushed rebellion at home, 
while, by his prudence, he avoided 
plunging into the hostilities hour- 
ly provoked by the aggressions of 
France. Neither to be deceived nor 
baffied, he followed every step of the 
Revolution with an unsleeping eye, 
sounded the trumpet to Europe, and 
calmly prepared the arms and ar- 
mour of England for the day of in- 
evitable battle. 





SPECINENS OF THE MINOR GREEK POETS. 


NO. I.—BION. 


LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 


M. J. CHAPMAN. 


I anp the Loves Adonis dead deplore: 


The beautiful Adonis is indeed 


Departed, parted from us. Sleep no more, 
Cypris! in purple; but in watchet weed, 
All-wretched ! beat thy breast and all aread— 


“ Adonis is no more.” 


The Loves and I 


Lament him. Oh, her grief to see him bleed, 
Smitten by white tooth on his whiter thigh, 
Out-breathing life’s faint sugh upon the mountain high ! 


Adown his snowy flesh drops the black gore ; 
Stiffen beneath his brows his torpid eyes; 

The rose is off his lip; with him no more 

Lives poor Cythera’s kiss, but with him dies: 
Yet though he knows not whose his cold lip tries, 
She finds some pressare still in kissing him. 


Deep is his thig 
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-wound; hers yet deeper lies— 
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E’en in her heart. The Oreads’ eyes are dim— 
His hounds whine piteously—in most disordered trim. 


Distraught, unkempt, unsandalled, Cypris rushes 
Madly along the —— thicket steep ; 
Her sacred blood is drawn by bramble bushes, 
Her skin is torn; with —_ wild and deep 
Now wanders through the valley’s weary sweep, 
Calling her boy-spouse, her Assyrian fere. 
But from his thigh the purple jet doth leap 
Up to his snowy navel; on the clear 
Whiteness beneath his paps the deep-red streaks appear. 


* Ah for Cythera!” sigh the Loves ; “ deprived 
Of her fair spouse she lost her beauty’s pride; 
Cypris was lovely whilst Adonis lived, 
But with Adonis all her beauty died.” 
Mountains and oaks, and streams that broadly glide, 
Or wail or weep for her; in tearful rills 
For her gush fountains from the mountain side ; 
Redden the flowers from grief ; city and hills 

With ditties sadly wild, forlorn, Cythera fills. 


“ Ah, for Cythera—dead is her Adonis ’’— 
And “ dead Adonis” Echo doth resound. 
Who would not grieve for her whose love so lone is ? 
But when she saw his cruel, cruel wound, 
The purple gore that ran his wan thigh round, 
She _— her arms, and lowly murmured—“ Stay, thee, 
That I may find thee as before I found, 
My hapless own Adonis, and embay thee, 
And mingle lips with lips, whilst in my arms I lay thee. 


“Up for a little; kiss me back again 
Thy latest kiss—brief as itself that dies 
In being breathed; until I fondly drain 
Into my heart of hearts the kiss that flies 
Warm from thy parting soul. I will devise, 
As if *twere thou, to guard it—since from me 
Adonis goes afar; leaves me and hies 
To Dis and Acheron. But I must be 

A goddess still and live, nor can I follow thee. 


“ But thou, Persephona! my spouse receive ; 
Mightier than me—since to thy chamber drear 
All bloom of beauty falls; but I must grieve 
Unceasingly. Ihave a jealous fear 
Of thee, and weep for him. Where art thou ?—where, 
Adonis? Dead? artdead? My love has flown 
E’en asa dream. At home my widowed cheer 
Keeps the Loves idle; with th dying moan 
My cestus perished too; why didst not leave alone 


“ The game? so fair, to fight with monsters grim ? ” 

Thus Cypris wailed—but dead Adonis lies ; 

For every drop of blood that fell from him 

She sheds a tear; sweet flowers each dew supplies, 

Roses his blood, her tears anemonies. 

Cypris! no longer in the thickets weep ; 

The couch is furnished; there in loving guise 

Upon thy proper bed—that odorous heap, 
The lovely body lies—how lovely !—as in sleep. 
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Come! in those softest vestments now array him, 
In which he slept the nip night with thee ; 
And on the golden settle gently lay him— 
A sad yet lovely sight. And let him be 
High-heaped with flowers, though withered all when he 
Surceased. With essences him sprinkle o’er, 
And ointments ; let them perish utterly, 
Since he, who was thy sweetest, is no more. 
He lies in purple; him the weeping Loves deplore. 


Their curls are shorn; one breaks his bow; another 
His arrows and the quiver; this unstringe, 
And takes Adonis’ sandal off; his brother 
In golden urn the fountain-water brings ; 
This bathes his thighs; that fans him with his wings. 
The Loves, “alas! for Cypris,” weeping say. 
Hymen hath quenched his torches; shreds and flings 
The marriage-wreath away ; and for the lay 

Of love is only heard the doleful “ weal-away.” 


Yet more than Hymen for Adonis weep. 

The Graces, shriller than Dione vent 

Their shrieks; for him the Muses wail, and keep 

Singing the songs he hears not, with intent 

To call him back ; and would the nymph relent, 

How willingly would he the Muses hear! 

Hush! hush ! to-day, sad Cypris! and consent 

To spare thyself; no more thy bosom tear— 
For thou must wail again, and weep another year. 


LAMENT FOR BION.—MOSCHUS,. 


M. J. CHAPMAN, 


YE mountain valleys, pitifully groan! 

Rivers and Dorian springs, for Bion weep! 

Ye plants, drop tears; ye groves, lamenting moan! 

Exhale your life, wan flowers; your blushes deep 

In grief, Anemonies, and Roses, steep ; 

In whimpering murmurs, Hyacinth! prolong 

The sad, sad wo thy lettered petals keep ; 

Our Minstrel sings no more his friends among— 
Sicilian Muses! now begin the doleful song. 





Ye Nightingales! that mid thick leaves set loose 

The gushing gurgle of your sorrow, tell 

The fountains of Sicilian Arethuse 

That Bion is no more—with Bion fell 

The song—the music of the Dorian shell. 

Ye Swans of Strymon! now your banks along 

Your plaintive throats with melting dirges swell 

For him, who sang like you the mournful song; 
Discourse of Bion’s death the Thracian nymphs among— 


The Dorian Orpheus, tell them all, is dead. 

His herds the song and darling herdsman miss, 

And oaks, beneath whose shade he propt his head ; 

Oblivion’s ditty now he sings for Dis; 

The melancholy mountain silent is ; 

His pining cows no longer wish to feed, 

But moan for him; Apollo wept, I wis, 

For thee, sweet Bion ! and in mourning weed 
The brotherhood of Fauns, and all the Satyr breed. 
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The tears by Naiads shed are brimful bourns; 
Afflicted Pan thy stifled music rues; 

Lorn Echo ’mid her recks thy silence mourns, 
Nor with ber mimic tones thy voice renews; 
The flowers their bloom, the trees their fruitage lose ; 
No more their milk the drooping ewes supply ; 

The bees to press their honey now refuse ; 

What need to gather it and lay it by, 

When thy own honey-lip, my Bion! thine is dry? 


Sicilian Muses! lead the doleful chaunt; 

Not so much near the shore the dolphin moans ; 

Nor so much wails within her rocky haunt 

The Nightingale ; nor on their mountain thrones 

The Swallows utter such lugubrious tones ; 

Nor Céyx such for faithful Halcyon, 

Whose song the blue wave, where he perished, owns; 
Nor in the valley, neighbour to the sun, 

The funeral birds so wail their Memnon’s tomb upon— 


As these moan, wail, and weep for Bion dead, 
The Nightingales and Swallows, whom he taught, 
For him their elegiac sadness shed ; 

And all the birds contagious sorrow caught; 

The sylvan realm was all with grief distraught. 
Who, bold of heart, will play on Bion’s reed, 
Fresh from his lip, yet with his breathing fraught ? 
For still among the reeds does Echo feed 

On Bion’s minstrelsy. Pan only may succeed 


To Bion’s pipe; to him I make the gift ; 

But, lest he second seem, e’en Pan may fear 
The pipe of Bion to his mouth to lift. 

For thee sweet Galatea drops the tear, 

And thy dear song regrets, which sitting near 
She fondly listed; ever did she flee 

The Cyclops and his song—but ah! more dear 
Thy song and sight than her own native sea; 
On the deserted sands the Nymph without her fee 


Now sits and weeps, or weeping tends thy herd. 
Away with Bion all the muse-gifts flew— 

The chirping kisses breathed at every word : 
Around thy tomb the Loves their playmate rue; 
Thee Cypris loved—more than the kiss she drew, 
And breathed upon her dying paramour. 

Most musical of rivers! now renew 

Thy plaintive murmurs; Meles! now deplore 
Another son of song—as thou didst wail of yore 


That sweet, sweet mouth of dear Calliope ; 

The threne, ’tis said, thy waves for Homer spun, 
With saddest music filled the refluent sea; 

Now melting wail and weep another son! 

Both loved of Fountains ; that of Helicon 

Gave Melesigenes his pleasant draught; 

But to his Arethuse did Bion run, 

And from her urn the glowing rapture quaffed : 

Thy elder glory sung how Helen bloomed and laughed; 


On Thetis’ mighty son his descant ran, 
And Menelaus; but our Bion chose 
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Not arms and tears to sing, but Love and Pan; 

While browsed his herd, his gushing music rose ; 

He milked his kine; did pipes of reeds compose ; 

Taught how to kiss; and fondled in his breast 

Young Love, and Cypris pleased. For Bion flows 

In every glorious land a grief confest ; 

Ascra for her own bard, wise Hesiod, less exprest ; 










Beeotian Hyle mourned for Pindar less; 

Teds regretted less her minstrel hoar, 

And Mitylene her sweet Poetess ; 

Nor for Alczeus Lesbos suffered more ; 

Nor lovely Paros so much did deplore 

Her own Archilochus. Breathing her fire 

Into her sons of song, from shore to shore 

For thee the pastoral Muse attunes her lyre 
To woeful utterance of passionate desire. 








Sicelidas, the famous Samian star, 
And he with smiling eye and radiant face, 
Cydonian Lycidas, renowned afar, 
Lament thee ; where quick Hales runs his race 
Philetas wails; Theocritus, the grace 
Of Syrcause, thee mourns; nor these among 
Am I remiss Ausonian wreaths to place 
Around thy tomb; to me doth it belong 
To chaunt for thee, from whom I learnt the Dorian song; 











Me with thy minstrel skill as proper heir— 

Others thou didst endow with thine estate. 

Alas! alas! when in a garden fair 

Mallows, crisp dill, and parsley yield to fate, 

These with another year regerminate ; 

But when of mortal life the bloom and crown, 

The wise, the good, the valiant, and the great 

Succumb to death, in hollow earth shut down, 
We sleep, for ever sleep—for ever lie unknown. 











Thus art thou squeezed, while frogs may croak at will; . 
I envy not their croak. Thee poison slew— 
How kept it in thy mouth its nature ill? 
If thou didst speak, what cruel wretch could brew 
The draught? He did of course thy song eschew. 
But Justice all o’ertakes. My tears fast flow 
For thee, my friend. Could I, like Orpheus true, 
Odysseus or Alcides, pass below 
To gloomy Tartarus, how quickly would I go! 








To see, and hear, thee haply sing for Dis ; 
But in the Nymph’s ear warble evermore, 
O dearest friend! thy sweetest harmonies: 
For whilom, on her own Etnéan shore, 
She sang wild snatches of the Dorian lore. 
Nor will thy singing unrewarded be; 
Thee to thy mountain-haunts she will restore, 
As she gave Orpheus his Eurydice. 
Could I charm Dis with songs, I too would sing for thee. 
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TO A LITTLE BOY. 
By Ropert CHAMBERS. 


My winsome one, my handsome one, my darling little boy, 

The heart’s pride of thy mother, and thy father’s chiefest joy ; 
Come ride upon my shoulder, come sit upon my knee, 

And prattle all the nonsense that I love to hear from thee: 

With thine eyes of merry lustre, and thy pretty lisping tongue, 
And thy heart that evermore lets out its humming happy song; 
With thy thousand tricks so gleesome, which I bear without annoy 
Come to my arms, come to my soul, my darling little boy! 
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My winsome one, my fairest one, they say that later years 

Will sometimes change a parent’s hope for bitter grief and tears: 
But thou, so innocent! canst thou be aught but what thou art, 
And all this bloom of feeling with the bloom of face depart ? 
Canst thou this tabernacle fair, where God reigns —_ within, 
Profane, like Judah’s children, with the pagan rites of sin ? 
No—no, so much I'll cherish thee, so clasped we’ll be in one, 
That bugbear guilt shall only get the father with the son; 

And thou, perceiving that the grief must me at least destroy, 

Wilt still be fair and innocent, my darling little boy ! 


My gentle one, by blessed one, can that time ever be, 

When I to thee shall be severe, or thou unkind to me? 

Can any change which time may bring, this glowing passion wreck, 
Or clench with rage the little hand now fondling round my neck ? 
Can this community of sport, to which love brings me down, 

Give way to Anger’s kindling,glance, and Hate’s malignant frown? 
No—no, that time can ne’er arrive, for, whatsoe’er befall, 

This heart shall still be wholly thine, or shall not be at all ; 

And to an offering like this thou canst not e’er be coy, 

But still wilt be my faithful and my gentle little boy ! 


My winsome one, my gallant one, so fair, so happy now, 

With thy bonnet set so proudly upon thy shining brow, 

With thy fearless bounding motions, and thy laugh of thoughtless glee, 
So circled by a father’s love which wards each ill from thee ! 

Can I suppose another time when this shal] all be o’er, 

And thy cheek shall wear the ruddy badge of happiness no more ; 
When all who now delight in thee far elsewhere shall have gone, 
And thou shalt pilgrimize through life, unfrieaded and alone, 
Without an aid to strengthen or console thy troubled mind, 

Save the memory of the love of those who left thee thus bebind. 
Oh, let me not awake the thought, but, in the present blest, 
Make thee a child of wisdom—and to Heaven bequeath the rest: 
Far rather let me image thee, in sunny future days, 

Outdoing every deed of mine and wearing brighter bays ; 

With less to dull thy fervency of recollected pain, 

And more, to animate thy course of glory and of gain; 

A home as happy shall be thine, and I too shall be there, 

The blessings purchased by thy worth in peace and love to share— 
Shall see within thy beaming eye my early love repaid, 

And every ill of failing life a bliss by kindness made— 

Shall see thee pour upon thy son, then sitting on thy knee, 

A father’s gushing tenderness, such as I feel for thee; 

And know, as I this moment do, no brighter, better joy, 

Than thus to clasp unto thy soul thy darling little boy ! 


lst May, 1835, 
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Tuts is the silliest book of the 
Season. To say that it is like a 
couple of bottles of Small Beer 
would be to libel that fluid. True, 
that when bottled and not corked 
Small Beer is far from being lively ; 
but neither Christian nor Cockney 
treats Small Beer so; and if you but 
behave to him according to the rules 
of civilized society, he shows a 
mounting spirit like Imperial Pop. 
Take then a couple of well-corked 
bottles of Small Beer, and draw 
them—the corks—successively and 
successfully, and as the foamy fluid 
“ flares up,” you not only pardon 
but praise the alacrity of his pre- 
sumption. To “ suckle fools” is a 
matronly employment which, over- 
peopled perhaps though the world 
may be, it is impossible, for a mar- 
ried man at least, to contemplate 
without complacency ; but we con- 
fess, that, to a bachelor like our- 
selves, there is something still more 
engaging in the sight of a mother 
sitting down to “ chronicle Small 
Beer.” We are pleased to think of 
such records being deposited among 
the family archives—in the charter- 
chest—and do not wonder that they 
should be frequently referred to 
with a natural and laudable pride in 
the annals of that illustrious house. 

Not so with these two volumes. 
Cork them as you may—with the 
arm of a caulker—and let them be 
hermetically sealed—yet hope not 
that the contents, when the patent 
screw has done its duty, will fly in 
your rosy face. You may peep in, 
unappalled, as if into the mouth ofa 
bottle untenanted by John Barley- 
corn. From many a cottage chim- 
ney embosomed among trees all over 
Britain are ascending in incense to 
Aurora the matutine wreaths of 
coal or wood-born smoke; and sweet 
it is to fancy humble households at 
their morning meal by the kindled 
hearths. But there is no smoke 
where there is no fire; and within 
these boards you look in vain for 
symptoms of life. 

But a truce to imagery; and let 


us merely repeat that this is the sil- 
liest book of the Season. Never 
saw we such ricketty twins—and 
we suspect they are Albinoes. 
Whiter their hair than any snow— 
redder their eyes than any scarlet-— 
yet must not their father hope to 
make money of them by exhibiting 
them at midsummer fairs; for with the 
thermometer at eighty in the shade 
corpses wont keep, and even ser- 
vants and children will not be 
tempted by “ Onty TaregrPENce,” 
in large letters, to trip up the flight 
of steps leading to the canopied 
porch of the booth. Wax-work 
babies would answer the purpose 
much better; for though neither do 
they squall, yet in their most melt- 
ing moods they have no very dis- 
agreeable smell. Whereas these, 
which are not Albinoes merely, but 
abortions too, are far from being 
sweet; and instead of being pre- 
served in spirits, are fast falling into 
decomposition in milk and water. 

We said a truce to imagery; but 
our genius for illustration is a sad 
truce-breaker. Fly away fancy on 
the wings of the wind, and leave us 
for a few minutes to deal with 
these memoirs after the most un- 
imaginative manner—as if we were 
of some dullest quantity endea- 
vouring to extract the square root. 
We have heard it rumoured that 
this is “ Prose by a Poet.” So let 
us present you with a few speci- 
mens—that you may judge for your- 
selves whether or no his Prose and 
his Poetry be as like as two peas. 
“A writer,” quoth our biographer 
in his introduction, “ may be as 
lively in a threadbare suit, as though 
he were hedged in by ermine. And 
whether his hero be old or young, 
rich or poor, a lord or a lacquey, 
need give him no anxiety whate ver. 
It is enough if he be witty himself, 
or the cause of amusement to 
others.” We must not suffer such 
dangerous sophisms to run loose 
among the rising generation. 

To be lively in a threadbare suit 
is more than could be reasonably ex- 
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cted, even in an eel. This we 
now, in common with all other na- 
turalists, that no creature that crawls 
is less lively in a thread-bare suit 
thanaslow-worm. Therefore, let it 
not be believed in Grub Street that 
“a writer may be lively in a thread- 
bare suit,” for ’tis not according to 
the course of nature to be so with 
the wriggling race. To cease to be 
sluggish, the shabby genteel must cast 
his skin. The most desperate strug- 
gles after the lively will terminate in 
utter failure, if his raiment be with- 
out nap. True that plush breeches 
retain much of their original texture, 
long after their pristine colour—let 
us suppose green—has “ faded into 
the light of common day.” But not 
thus may the most gifted writer hope 
to deceive nature, or abrogate her 
laws. What the writer fancies to 
be mirth, will be seen by the spec- 
tator to be the only true melancholy 
extant, and awaken “ thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears.” And what 
if the above-mentioned faded plush 
breeches, that in their gay and smi- 
ling youth were verdant as the lap 
of mother earth on which their 
wearer sported, be not only greatly 
the worse for wear in their old age, 
but likewise altogether unpaid for— 
so that they may be said to remain 
only in the tailor’s books — would 
you not, we ask you, be ashamed of 
yourself were you to expect “a 
writer to be lively” in such extre- 
mities? We auswer for you that 
you would; nay, that were he, so 
circumstanced, to be “ lively,” you 
would look upon him as a monster 
not fit to live. The contrast between 
his liveliness and his livery would 
be shocking to a mind of the least 
sensibility ; how could the most elo- 
quent utterance of his overcome the 
effect of those mute inexpressibles ? 
Suppose our scribe in the other 
predicament — “ hedged in by er. 
mine ”—as reasonably might you ex- 
pect him to be “ lively” as a Dutch- 
man sleeping between two feather 
beds. We defy Mr Merriman him- 
self to be lively in the middle of a 
hedge of ermine any more than ina 
wool-pack. If you wish to make a 
dull man “ lively,” force him at the 
oint of the pen into a quickset 
odes, and there, with him of Thes- 
saly, to sing a duet. 
“Whether his hero be old or 
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young, rich or poor, a lord or a 
lacquey,” need give the biographer, 
we are told, “no anxiety whatever.” 

Nobody wishes to give a biographer 
anxiety, for he will have anxiety 
enough either in a “ threadbare 
suit” or “ hedged in with ermine.” 
But were we biographically in- 
clined, comfortably clothed, and at 
liberty to choose our hero, we 
should prefer a rich young lord to 
a poor old lacquey, though we are 
far from being aristocratical, and glo- 
ry in belonging to the middle-ranks, 
Others might rejoice in “ a footboy 
in green livery ;’ we should immor- 
talize some lad in shepherd’s grey. 
A Kidderminster-carpet looks not 
amiss in the light of an “ argand 
lamp;” but commend us to the hill- 
sward and the moon. However, let 
him indite at his leisure the “ life of 
a lacquey,” “and give himself no 
anxiety whatever ” about his hero— 
for assuredly he will be a valet at 
the end of the first volume—of the 
second—a butler. 

“It is enough if he be witty himself, 
or the cause of amusement to others, 
We do not presume to be wits our- 
selves. We acknowledge that we 
feel the weight of our undertaking. 
There are few tasks, indeed, in lite- 
rature, more difficult, we think, 
than the biography of a celebrated 
man.” It isnot right to misquote and 
misapply so well known an author 
as Shakspeare; and “really too 
bad” in our biographer to hint a 
likeness between himself and Sir 
John Falstaff. To produce the 
slightest would be beyond the 
power of stuffing and puffing— 
nay, even of a hedge of ermine. We 
do not see why he should not pre- 
sume to be a wit like any other 
Cockney; and we whisper in his 
ear, that without wit it is not pru- 
dent to seek to be “ the cause of a- 
musement to others,’ unless indeed 
his sole object be to get himself 
laughed at, in which case “ he need 
give himself no anxiety whatever.” 

ut unluckily he does not know 
his own mind for two consecutive 
sentences; for how can a bio- 
grapher be without “ anxiety” who 
acknowledges “that he feels the 
weight of his undertaking,” and is 
sensible that his task is one of the 
most “difficult in literature?” 
What “celebrated man” seeks he 
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to “eternize here on earth?” Nei- 
ther lord nor lacquey—but Kean the 
player. And than to write his life, 
are there “ indeed in literature few 
tasks more difficult?” We could 
mention many—but let two suffice 
as a specimen of the rest—the lives 
of Tom Thumb—and of Jack the 
Giant-Killer. They indeed have 
been written already ; but so has that 
of Neddy; so that in good time we 
may hope for another hash of those 
elder heroes, seasoned with zest, 
and served up with trimmings. Nor 
let any vain fears withhold his 
hand; for he has his own dictum to 
encourage him on his high career— 
“ whether his hero be old or young 
—rich or poor, a lord or a lacquey, 
need give him no anxiety whatever ” 
—and though on the face of this 
aphorism he hath “ acknowledged 
that we feel the weight of our un- 
dertaking,”’ and that “there are 
few tasks indeed in literature more 
difficult, we think, than the bio- 
graphy of a celebrated man,” yet 


‘© In great attempts ’tis glorious evento 
fail ;” 


so that should success not crown 
his arduous virtue, he may, while 
imping his wing for future flight 
into those loftiest regions, occasion- 
ally try the strength of his pinions by 
essaying to soar round those lower 
heights trod by the feet of Milton 
or Napoleon. 

We are sorry to see, in spite of all 
his affected freedom from “ anxiety” 
on the score of the subject of his 
biography, that his leaves all the 
while are rustling like those of a little 
aspen. His hero was neither a lord 
nor a lacquey, though he often play- 
ed both characters for his own bene- 
fit; yet doth the biographer feelingly 
Jament “ that there is almost always 
a sameness in the events which he 
has to recount; for his hero is either 
a philosopher or a soldier, a states- 
man ora poet, or a man remarkable 
in science or art ; seldom combining 
even two of those characters, ex- 
cepting in the instances of Xenophon 
and Cesar.” Why then did he 
choose Edmund Kean for his hero— 
when he might have taken Julius 
Cesar? He mourneth too that “ the 
biographer, moreover, has few of 
those glittering materials to deal 
with, which go far to make up the 
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splendour of the historian’s work.” 
Let him then become a historian— 
and as “there is almost always a 
sameness in the events,” which the 
historian of any one kingdom has to 
recount, let him give us—like Ra- 
leigh—a history of the world. He 
might incorporate with it this life of 
Edmund Kean—and we beg him on 
no account to forget that of one of 
the most charming of actresses, Ma- 
dame Vestris—formerly Miss Barto- 
lozzi. We cannot, however, sympa- 
thize with his sorrow that in such 
biographies there are “ few glitter- 
ing materials to deal with ;” and re- 
fer him to the property-man in any 
one of our major or minor metro- 
politan theatres. 

Through more than forty pages, 
nearly up to the instep in the shallow 
water of sentiment irrigating the 
fortunate fields of the Introduction, 
doth our philosophic biographer thus 
dauner lack-a-daisically along, soli- 
loquizing sketches of actors and ac- 
tresses in astyle of silliness peculiar 
to himself—and at times so “ lively,” 
that were we to shut our eyes, we 
should be unable to guess whether 
he was in a threadbare suit or hed- 
gedinwith ermine. Nay, his vivacity, 
ever andanon, isso ludicrously blend- 
ed with nervous trepidation, that 
we should be disposed to conjecture, 
from the shivering and shuddering 
sound he makes, that he was “a 
mother-naked man,” and screwing 
up his courage to plunge head-fore- 
most into an abyss of several inches, 
and rashly buffet with hissinewy arms 
the billows of that tumultuous tide, 
unsupported by acork-jacket. “Letus 
look a little back,” quoth he—and a 
little back looking, he exclaims, with 
the air of a great circumnavigator— 
“ Garrick, from every account, must 
assuredly have been an extraordi- 
nary actor.” 

Who were the parents of “ our he- 
ro?” His biographer says, in page 3, 
“the birth and parentage of Ep- 
MUND Kean are apparently equally 
unknown ;” and in page Sth, “ac- 
cording to the best conclusions we 
are able to form from the conflicting 
evidence before us, Edmund Kean 
was the son of one Edmund Kean 
by Ann Carey.” “On the 17th of 
March, 1789,” says Miss Tidswell 

we read 1787), at half past three in 

e morning, Edmund Kean, the fa- 
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ther, came to me, and said, “ Nance 
Carey is with child, and begs you to 
o to her at her lodgings in Chancery 

ane.” From these premises, his 
biographer, “ according to the best 
conclusions he is able to form,” lo- 
gically asserts that “ Edmund Kean 
was the son of one Edmund Kean by 
Ann Carey.” The conclusion is legi- 
timate, though Kean was not so; and 
therefore we cannot think “ that the 
birth and parentage of Epmunp 
Kean are apparently equally un- 
known.” Miss Tidswell—we hope 
she is still alive—was an excellent 
creature—and her testimony is de- 
cisive. Look again at her words— 
‘On the 17th of March, 1789, at half 
oe three in the morning, Edmund 

ean, the father, came to me and 
said, ‘Nance Carey is with child, 
and begs you to go to her at her 
lodgings in Chancery Lane.’” True, 
that Nance Carey might have been 
with child, as she was before and 
after, and yet not with child of 
Edmund Kean, the tragedian; but 
the biographer ascertains the iden- 
tity of 5 produce on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of March, 1789, 
with “ our hero;” and in the con- 
tents of Chapter First we observe 
the words “ put out to nurse.” 
For Nance Carey refused, at the 
expiration of two years, to keep 
him any longer, having other fish 
to fry; and Miss Tidswell, who had 
no child of her own, charitably 
adopted “ the future Richard the 
Third.” There is something so 
touching in this part of the narrative 
that we must give it in the biogra- 
her’s own inimitable words. ‘‘ Mrs 

rice, the father’s sister (‘ Aunt 
Price,’ as she was called), had one 
day been at Miss Tidswell’s lodg- 
ings, and said, ‘ Let us go over and 
see Ned.’ Upon which, the other 
consenting, both of them went to 
Richmond together, and there Miss 
Tidewell, for the first time, cast her 
eyes upon the future Richard the 
Third, who had then been four 
months at the breast. He was even 
then much neglected, and was after- 
wards more so; and when Miss 
Carey declined being troubled any 
longer with the maternal offices, Miss 
Tidswell took him, as we have 
stated, generously offering him, how- 
ever, in the first instance to ‘ Aunt 
Price.” ‘Why not take care of 
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him?’ said she, ‘it will be much 


better.’ But Aunt Price, a prudent 
mantua-maker, declined this pro- 
posal, and replied that ‘ she did not 
wish to have him.’” It did not re- 
quire the prudence of a mantua- 
maker to decline such a proposal, 
However, as neither Nance Carey, 
nor Aunt Price, nor Miss Tidswell, 
would have any thing farther to do 
with “the future Richard the Third, 
who had then been four or five 
months at the breast,” “ the father” 
put him out to nurse “ with a woman 
in the neighbourhood of London.” 
The nurse, thus somewhat generally 
described, was far from being care- 
ful of her charge, and “ the future 
Richard the Third,” agreeably to 
the picture drawn by Shakspeare 
of the crook- backed tyrant, “ grew 
bow-legged, knock-kneed, and walk- 
ed on his ankles,’ though it is not 
said that he was born with teeth. 
We wish he had, that he might have 
bitten Nance Carey, and also “ the 
woman in the neighbourhood of 
London.” She appears to have been 
one of those inconsistent characters 
not unfrequently to be met with in 
this life, even out of the neighbour 
hood of London, for she humanely 
sought to remedy the indications of 
weakness caused by her own cruelty, 
the first means having been applied 
in the shape of irons, which the 
child was compelled to wear on 
both legs until he was about seven 
or eight years of age. It seems that 
he wore these irons continually. 
“ There were two sets of them—one 
for day and the other for night. The 
former had joints, and there were 
screws on them to screw him up. 
Mr Duncan, a gentleman who 
showed him much kindness at that 
time, says, ‘ he used to sleep with 
me and my wife in the irons, and 
they hurt us.” We should have 
thought that Mr and Mrs Duncan, 
fondly attached as no doubt they 
were to each other, would have pre- 
ferred sleeping in separate beds to 
pressing the same _ hair-mattrass 
“ with the future Richard the 
Third” lying between them in irons. 
The contact of their limbs with the 
cold metal must have inspired 
dreadful dreams—of felony without 
benefit of clergy, trial, conviction, 
execution, and hanging in chains. 

After all this, to which there is 
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nothing comparable in Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia, we cannot but wonder 
to hear his biographer say, “ it would 
have been easy, indeed, from the 
handsome quantity of materials be- 
fore us, to have rendered a very 
satisfactory account of our hero’s 
origin, but we have refrained. In- 
deed we feel bound in honour to 
declare our belief that no such in- 
formation exists as his biographers 
can use with entire confidence.” 
Why, David Hume himself, the most 
unconscionable of all sceptics, would 
have relied with entire confidence 
on the testimony borne to the 
“birth and parentage of Epmunp 
Kean.” We have that of Edmund 
Kean, the scene- carpenter, or,as he is 
called, “ the father ”’—that of Nance 
Carey, strolling actress and itinerant 
perfumer, “ the mother” — that of 
“ Aunt Price,” the father’s sister— 
that of Miss Tidswell—that of Mr 
and Mrs Duncan, between whom in 
irons the bow-legged, knock-kneed, 
crook-backed tryant, who walked on 
his ancles, did nightly iu irons sleep 
—and, though more indirectly, that 
of “the woman in the neighbour- 
hood of London.” Shall such a 
cloud of witnesses be dissolved by a 
breath? No. “ The birth and pa- 
rentage of Edmund Kean” are not 
* equally unknown,”—they are 
“equally known’’—and proved by 
more irresistible evidence than could 
be brought forward to establish the 
birth and parentage of any one man in 
a thousand in these realms—and that 
man—we say it without meaning to 
give offence—is neither the biogra- 
pher nor his critic. Neither of us, we 
make bold to say, could prove in a 
court of justice, years after our 
death, that we had been seen when 
“ four months at the breast,” or lying 
in irons, a restless two-year-old, 
through the night watches, between 
man and wife. “ The birth and 
— of the future Richard the 
hird,” and his medical and surgical 
treatment, stand elucidated in as 
full a flood of light as was ever 
thrown on those of the highest-bred 
greyhound puppy; and his biogra- 
her yet more amazes us by lament- 
ing that he “ cannot specify the pre- 
cise day and hour of his birth.” Has 
he not specified them both through 
the mouth of Miss Tidswell? “On 
the 17th of March, 1789, at half-past 
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three in the morning, Edmund Kean, 
the father, came to me, and said, 
Nance Carey is with child.” A girl 
of her spirit would never have or- 
dered the father of her babe unborn 
to be up and stirring had she not 
been at the very down-lying; and 
hear Miss Tidswell: “ Accordingly 
land my aunt went with him, and 
found Nancy Carey near her time. 
We asked her if she had proper ne- 
cessaries. She replied, * No, no- 
thing ;’ whereupon Mrs Byrne beg- 
ged the loan of some baby clothes, 
and Nancy Carey was removed to 
the chambers in Gray’s Ion which 
her father then occupied ; and it was 
there that the boy was born.” He 
was born on the 20th of March, 
1789, five minutes after midnight— 
Miss Carey felt the first twinge of 
labour-pains at twenty minutes be- 
fore “ the wee sma’ hour ayont the 
twal ”—the witching time of night— 
so that the whole affair occupied 
precisely twenty-five minutes. We 
cannot answer for the seconds—for 
there was no stop-watch—only an 
old ticker like a turnip, which per- 
formed more than it promised, by 
giving the fortunate damsel some 
faint idea of the hours. 

“ We do not presume to be wits 
ourselves,” said the biographer. 
Wits ourselves, however, he assu- 
redly is—were he not, unaccount- 
able is the following paragraph :— 
“It is a custom of authors, when 
compiling the history of any one of 
their great men, to usher in his 
achievements by some magnificent 
preamble. In this, the writer in« 
flicts upon him a long and improba- 
ble pedigree; tracing his ancestry, 
without help from heralds or affida- 
vits, straight up to the times of Fin- 
gal or the Flood. We shall venture 
to deviate from this ancient custom. 
We are of opinion, that a heavy ge- 
nealogical foundation is by no means 
necessary to support a great man’s 
fame. Other persons, we admit, 
take a different view of the subject. 
The Chinese, for instance, who ex- 
cel even the Welsh in this respect, 
derive their kings and conquerors 
generally from the Moon. For our 
own parts, we should be content to 
refer to the man within it. Under 
these impressions, we take leave, 

7 the present occasion, to tell 
simply the truth, And should we 
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be -accused, hereafter, of having 
done this at the expense of our tra- 
gedien, why ‘ Be chesm!’ as the 

ersians cry out, ‘ On our eyes be 
it!’ We are willing to endure all 
the obloquy that shall attach to such 
an original proceeding.” If that be 
not the playfulness of a man of wit, 
where in all the wide world may a 
man of wit be found? Certainly 
not in Little Britain. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the bio- 
grapher of Edmund Kean, though 
he goes not back to Fingal and the 
Flood, makes the most of the origin 
of his hero. The elder Kean, scene- 
wright and “ father,” “ was, more- 
over, brother to Moses Kean, a man 
possessing considerable fame as a 
general mimic, and who imitated 
Garrick inimitably;” and his mo- 
ther Nance was daughter of the 
celebrated George Saville Carey, 
author of the Dragon of Wantley. 
“ It has been repeatedly asserted 
that Miss Tidswell was really his 
mother, and that he owed his exist- 
ence to her and to the late Duke of 
Norfolk. The lady, however, reso- 
lutely denies the maternity, and 
there is no forcing upon her an ho- 
nour which she is inclined to reject.” 

The delicacy of her friends, in for- 
cing upon her such an honour, is at 
least equal to her resolution in deny- 
ing the maternity ; but what says the 
other party, supposed to have been 

rincipally concerned—the Duke of 

orfolk? ‘Not only did Miss Tids- 
well reject our poor hero, but the 
Duke ot Norfolk disclaimed him also; 
be it observed, however, with fit- 
ting respect. It happened thus: 
Kean was one night playing Richard 
the Third at Drury Lane, on his first 
season, when Lord Essex, on going 
out of his box into the lobby, en- 
countered the Duke, and addressed 
him with the pertinent question— 
‘Why don’t you acknowledge your 
son?’ The hereditary Earl- Marshal 
was naturally staggered by such an 
interrogation, and retorted, ‘ What 
son?’ ‘Why, Kean,’ answered the 
Lord; ‘ it is reported generally that 
he is your son, and that Miss Tids- 
well is his mother.’ ‘{ assure you,’ 
replied the Duke, ‘ that I should be 
very proud to acknowledge him; 
but this is the first intimation that I 
have received on the subject.’” With 
what simple dignity is this tale usher- 
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only think of Lord Essex encounter. 
ing the Duke of Norfolk in the lobby 


ed in—“ it happened thus.” 


of Drury Lane. How courteous the 
interrogatory—‘ Why don’t you ac- 
knowledge your son?’ Naturally 
staggered, as the hereditary Earl- 
Marshal well might be, what pre- 
sence of mind in Jocky of Norfolk! 
How cutting the retort—“ What son?” 
The whole scene, as described, how 
characteristic of the mind and man. 
ners of our old nobility! Alas! 
“that the blood that ran racing 
through Kean’s veins had no right 
to claim any alliance with that patri- 
cian stream which circled in the 
hearts of all the Howards.” Thus 
drivels the biographer on to the 
bottom of the 45th page of his nar- 
rative—thus he “ dawdles ”—as Fan- 
ny Kemble would say—thus he 
‘* potters an immensity ”—and such, 
in this age of intellect, is prose by a 
poet. But here is a dramatic scene 
worthy even of Barry Cornwall. 
‘“« The following is the history of his 
first appearance at Mrs Clarke’s. A 
thundering rap is heard at the door. 
The footman, with an approximation 
to a grin on his face, enters and an- 
nounces, ‘Master Carey, ma’am.,’ 
‘Master Carey?’ was the enquiry. 
‘Yes ma’am; he comes from his 
mother, Miss Carey, who brings the 
perfumery here to sell. He says he 
is Master Carey.’ ‘Show him up, 
by all means. Mrs Clarke stood. 
The door was thrown open, and a 
slim pale boy, of about ten years old, 
enters— very poorly clad, ragged, 
with dirty hands, face washed, deli- 
cate skin, brilliant eyes, superb head 
of curled and matted hair, and 
a piece of hat in his hand. With 
the bow and air of a prince, he 
delivers his message: ‘My mo- 
ther, madam, sends her duty, and 
begs you will be so good as to 
lend her a shilling to take the 
spangled tiffaney petticoat out of 
pawn, as she wants it to appear 
in to-morrow at Richmond.’ In 
answer to this petition, the lady 
put forth an interrogation; ‘ Are 
you the little boy who can act so 
well?’ A bow of assent and a 
kindling cheek were the sole reply. 
* What can you act?’ The answer 
was—‘ Richard the Third—Speed 
the Plough—Hamlet—and Harle- 
quin,’ ‘J should like yery much 
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tosee you, said the lady. ‘Ishould 
be proud to act to you,’ was the re- 
turn. ‘ Well, here’s the money for 
your mother,’ said Mrs Clarke ; 
‘ but—stay,’ added she, throwing 
open the door of the back drawing- 
room, where her husband sat wri- 
ting. He was a grave stout man, 
who had left off going toplays. She 
brought forward our hero. ‘ This 
is little Edmund Carey.’ A low 
bow from Master Edmund Carey 
finished the introduction.” 

Pass we over the various equally 
interesting anecdotes, illustrative of 
the spirit of his boyish days, and at 
the age of puberty let us look at 
him in Scotland—or rather on the 
border—as first, to use the poetical 
diction of his biographer, “ he cast 
his eyes on the bonnie blue hills of 
Scotland.” “In one of those indis- 
creet moments, such as tempt rus- 
tics to forsake their friend the 
plough for the questionable honour 
of serving King William in -a mili- 
tary capacity, he enlisted himself as 
a member of a ragged company of 
comedians, which was then traver- 
sing the prudent land of North Bri- 
tain, waging war upon the pockets of 
the kail-gatherers, and extracting, as 
it turned out, exceedingly small por- 
tions of “siller” therefrom. “By way 
of diversion, Kean, who was tired in 
the course of time even of the luxu- 
ries of brose and oatmeal, struck out 
an acquaintance with a gentleman 
who had a passion fo. racing. At the 
timeofourhero’sintro ‘uctiontohim, 
this person had engaged in a match 
where the owners were to ride their 
own horses. Kean’s acquaintance, 
however, being disabled trom using 
horse exercise, suggested that our 
hero should be his substitute ; which 
being agreed to, the new jockey 
mounted with alacrity, whipped and 
spurred with all his characteristic 
energy, and finally lost the match 
with more than ordinary spirit.” 
This is plainly a pet passage with 
our author, and in it all the Cockney 
stands confessed. Kean, poor little 
fellow, had up to this time been a 
posturer, tumbler, and what not, 
“in one or other of those irregular 
troops — Richardson’s, Sanders’s, 
Lawton’s, &c. who wander about, like 
bands of Arabs” (not all like bands 
of Arabs, say we) “ from fair to mar- 
ket, and from county to town, be- 
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witching the eyes and hearts and 
money of the unenlightened; and 
reaping just sufficient from each ex- 
hibition to drive famine from the 
door.” Enlisting himself, under 
such circumstances, “ as a member 
of a ragged company of comedians,” 
which was then traversing the 
prudent land of North Britain,” 
he is likened “ to a rustic forsaking 
his friend the plough for the ques- 
tionable honour of serving King 
William in a military capacity.” 
Yet the Cockney who writes so 
says, “ we do not presume to be wits 
ourselves.’ He is a mere matter of 
fact Cockney—and this similitude 
seems to him to shadow forth the 
simple truth. It is—he must now 
see—sheer nonsense. The Cockney 
affects familiarity with the lan- 
guage, manners, and national charac- 
ter of Scotland. He speaks of her 
“ blue” hills—as if her hills had any 
peculiar claim to that colour—and 
thinks it exceedingly clever indeed to 
use the words “ bonnie,” “ siller,” 
and “ brose,” which are printed with 
inverted commas as quotations from 
our hyperborean tongue. Now, will 
he tell us what is “brose?” He 
speaks of “ brose and oatmeal ;” from 
which, “according to the best con- 
clusions we are able to form,” we 
infer that he opines there is no oat- 
meal in Duntfries-shire brose, where- 
as we are willing to stake all we are 
worth in the world—and so will be 
Allan Cuninghame—that it consists 
of nothing but meal, except water, 
or, on festal days, milk. Will he 
explain what he means by “ kail- 
gatherers ?”’ and, at the close of his 
dissertation, give us his idea of these 
two lines— 


‘* There's cauld kail in Aberdeen, 
And custocks in Strabogie?” 


This biographer may talk contemp- 
tuously of the luxuries of “ brose 
and oatmeal,” faring sumptuously 
every day on vermicelli soup and 
veal patés; but poor Kean was not 
at that time long enough in Scotland 
for his stomach to scunner at such 
wholesome and not unsavoury 


viands; he who for months and 
years had reaped from his painful 
posturing what was barely sufficient 
to preserve him from famine. The 
Cockney is conspicuous, too, in the 
story of the race. 


The native of no 
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other clime would have used such 
an expression as “ horse exercise.” 
It is redolent of the Epping Hunt. 
“ The new jockey mounted with ala- 
crity, and whipped and spurred with 
all his characteristic energy.” Incre- 
dible. Such could never have been 
the conduct of one “ who at Bartho- 
lomew Fair injured his shins so se- 
verely whilst riding in the ring, that 
his legs, otherwise exceedingly well- 
shaped, never entirely recovered 
their original beauty.” He must have 
been up to a thing or two above 
that—and we take upon ourselves 
to assert, that he never so much as 
called upon his horse till within the 
distance-post, and began to apply 
the persuaders when close upon the 
booth denominated the Grand Stand. 
Difficult as this Cockney—whose 
hand, no doubt, is “ open as day to 
melting charity ”—says Kean found 
it to extract “ siller” from the 
pockets of the “ kail-gatherers” of 
“the prudent land of North Bri- 
tain,” we find, that in the extremity 
of this ragged company’s wretched- 
ness, “ a person with whom Kean 
had made acquaintance, clubbed 
with some friends, and sent them a 
rsé containing several pounds.” 
This was almost as liberal as the 
largesse of Mrs Clarke, wife of “the 
grave stout man who had left off 
going to plays,’ who lent Kean’s 
mother, Miss Carey, a shilling “ to 
take the spangled tiffaney petticoat 
out of pawn when she wanted to ap- 
pear in it at Richmond to-morrow.” 
Some years afterwards Kean again 
visited Dumfries. “ Towards our 
or tragedian, Dumfries certainly 
id not exhibit any very liberal pa- 
tronage. He arrived there without 
money, took refuge in a poor public 
house, hired a room, and announced, 
in the usual attractive style, his in- 
tention to give exhibitions of singing 
and recitations. We do not know 
what might have been his expecta- 
tions from the gratitude ! or admira- 
tion of [the people of Dumfries, be- 
fore whom he had played repeatedly 
some few years previously; but 
whatever they were, they were 
speedily converted into certatnty. 
he night for his performance ar- 
rived. The entrance-money (he had 
an eye to the national character) was 
sizpence, Sixpence! Let the reader 
pause upon the sum, and then let 
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him know that there was in the 
house—(for house read room, as 


aforesaid)—how much? Twenty 
pounds? Ten? Five? One? Ten 
shillings, perhaps? Or—we must 
cut the matter short—there was six- 
pence in the house? There was one 
person in Dumfries bold enough to 
part with sixpence to hear the First 
TRAGEDIAN OF HIS TIME! recite the 
beautiful words of Shakepeare. How 
we should like to know the name of 
that one, (the Great Unknown of 
Dumfries!) in order that we might 
celebrate his liberal spirit with due 
honour.” 

Dumfries is a beautiful town of 
the fourth order—and like Kilkenny 
“it shines well where it stands,’— 
and that is on the side of the Nith— 
most lucid of our rivers—the Tweed 
alone excepted—and the clouds 
know that they all are clear. Its 
inhabitants are a cheerful people; 
and we hope they will not sink 
under the satire of one who “ does 
not presume to be a wit.” Kean 
arrived among them, it would ap- 
pear, almost in a state of starvation, 
from Whitehaven, which we believe 
is in England. At Whitehaven he 
had arrived almost in a state of star- 
vation from Waterford, which we 
believe is in Ireland, where, “ to get 
rid of the debts and difficulties that 
surrounded him, he gave an enter- 
tainment (songs and recitations) at 
the Assembly-House, which produced 
a trifle ; sold some articles of dress 
which yielded a little more, and thus 
slenderly provided bade farewell to 
Jreland.” Almost ina state of star- 
vation he had arrived in Waterford 
from Swansea, which we believe is 
in Wales—and almost in a state of 
starvation he had arrived in Swan- 
sea from Birmingham—via Bristol— 
both of which populous places we 
perceive paced | in the map of 
England. Indeed the account of the 
journey on foot made by Kean and 
his wife from Birmingham to Bristol 
—and thence to Swansea—would be 
affecting, but for its affectation, and 
every other vice of the Cockney- 
school. They walked slowly, for 
Mrs Kean was now very infirm — 
many months gone with child—and 
arranged that they should travel 
about ten or twelve miles a-day if 
possible. “Kean, dressed in blue 
JSrom head to foot, with his dark; 
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sharp resolute face, a black stock, 
and four swords over his shoulder 


(suspending the family-bundle of 
clothes) looked like a poor little navy 
lieutenant, whom the wars had /eft 
on half-pay and penniless, trudging on 
with his wife to his native village.” 
Yet, excepting from a kind-hearted 
school mistress, and an irascible, but 
charitable landlady of an inn, they 
met not with a single look, word, or 
act of benevolence on their transit 
through one of the richest districts 
of England. We are told indeed 
that this resemblance (toa poor little 
navy lieutenant and his wife) “ pro- 
cured them, from time to time, some 
little attentions, and always com- 
manded respect.” But some little 
attentions and much respect are not 
what empty stomachs yearn for, and 
they were hungred. A few miles 
from Swansea, Kean “ endeavoured 
to obtain from the occupier of a cot- 
tage a little milk for his wife, who 
was sinking with fatigue. The churl 
refused.” He was not among the 
“kail-gatherers of Dumfries-shire”— 
“ brose” would now have been a 
luxury indeed—and we speak from 
experience when we say, that not a 
churl among all the “bonnie blue 
hills of Scotland” would have re- 
fused a cup of milk—had there been 
any in the house—to a naval man 
asking it—for a woman fainting by 
the wayside. 

But did Kean really look like “‘ a 
poor little navy lieutenant?” What 
signs did he show of the service? 

e was “ dressed in blue from head 
to foot.” But-that will not of itself 
make a man look the least like a 
navy lieutenant? Was his coat cut 
according to the regulations? Was 
he in the naval uniform? Did his 
button bear the anchor? Nothing of 
the sort. But then there were 
“ four swords over his shoulder, sus- 
pending the family bundle of 
clothes.’”’” That was at least three 
too many, for you seldom see a navy 
lieutenant on the high-road, at a dis- 
tance from any sea-port town, with 
a sword at all, and, indeed, what 
would be the use of it? Why, to bear 
the family bundle of clothes. You 
may tell that to the marines. Then 
such swords! Not lath, perhaps— 
but  Brobably tin—but, of whatever 
metal composed, certainly with no 


family resemblance to those one 
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sees in ships—while the less that is 
said the better about the scabbards. 
What is “ a family-bundle of 
clothes?” Was it supposed to con- 
tain all the lieutenant’s traps as well 
as his wife’s? or is it generally be- 
lieved between Birmingham and 
Bristol that a navy lieutenant, on 
his return perhaps from a foreign 
station, seldom possesses more than 
a spare shirt? We have in our day 
seen as many navy lieutenants as 
most land-lubbers, and have fre- 
quently met or overtaken one pad- 
ding the hoof, but never with four 
swords over his shoulder, either 
with or without the family-bundle 
of clothes. Too many of them have 
wives—indeed, on an average, every 
officer in the navy has one wife— 
but who ever saw a navy lieutenant 
. aa on with his wife to his 
native village?” Where the devil 
were they tracgies from? Does the 
biographer fondly and dotingly be- 
lieve that navy lieutenants are al- 
lowed to take their wives with them 
to sea—that the ladies belong regu- 
larly to the gun-room mess, and 
that nothing is more common in an 
officer's cabin than anaccouchement? 
It would seem as if he did, for Mrs 
Kean was now great with child. 
There is something exceedingly 
rural and romantic to our ear in 
the words “ native village.” “ Our 
hero” is always born in a. “native 
village.” If a sailor—far inland— 
and thence his passion for the sea. 
But “ our hero”—if a poor navy 
lieutenant—on going to sea, almost 
always leaves his wife in her or his 
‘‘ native village,” with an aunt or a 
grandmother. This arrangement pre- 
vents the necessity of wadging 
and fro Portsmouth, Plymouth, Fal- 
mouth, &c. which may be one and 
all remote from “ our native village” 
—and thus saves much shoe-leather, 
The pay of a“ navy lieutenant” is not 
high, Heaven knows; but “the wars” 
did not leave our tars “ penniless” 
though too many of them poor; and 
indeed no man can be tiuly said to 
be “ penniless” who is at the same 
time truly on “ half-pay.” One sel- 
dom has an opportunity afforded 
him of becoming acquainted with 
so very silly a passage as this—and 
it deserves a reprint. “Kean, dress- 
ed in blue from head to foot, with 
his dark, sharp resolute face, a black 
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stock, and four swords over his 
shoulder (suspending the family 
bundle of clothes), looked like a poor 
little navy lieutenant whom the wars 
had left on half-pay and penniless, 
trudging on, with his wife, to his na- 
tive village.” 

From Whitehaven to Dumfries 
Kean travelled in a superior style— 
in a taxed cart—with the owner 
thereof—his own wife and two chil- 
dren—like an admiral. “ At that 
time our tragedian had a dog called 
Daran, so named after the black hero 
in the ‘Exile. Daran was a fine 
fellow, who trotted merrily by the 
side of the family carriage (we hear 
no more of the family bundle), and 
killed sheep by the way.” In case 
the provident reader should be de- 
sirous of knowing at what expense 
he may transfer his family, after the 
before-mentioned fashion, from 
Whitehaven to Dumfries, be it 
known that it will cost him four 
pounds. If he have a dog like Daran, 
indeed, who can provide mutton for 
his family, he may perhaps do it for 
less. For Kean, it is proper to ob- 
serve, did not use his fourfooted 
friend as a purveyor. “ Whatever the 
hunter Daran killed, he consumed 
or left.” The “aforesaid cart”— 
and “‘ the before-mentioned fashion” 
—are very felicitous phrases—so are 
* fine fellow,” “fourfooted friend,” 
and “ our tragedian.” “ Our biogra- 

her,” with all his sneers about “ sil- 
er,” is not the man who would give 
by mistake a sovereign for a shilling, 
to the Jehu of a cab. In money 
matters he is by no means magnifi- 
cent—and speaks of the circu- 
lating medium with all the precision 
of a scrivener. He pretends here to 
think “four pounds” a ludicrously 
small sum—a taxed cart a humble 
vehicle; but “ the provident reader ” 
will know better than to travel atsuch 
ruinous expense from Whitehaven 
to Dumfries—for he may steam it 
in the steerage for a pound with his 
whole establishment. Had Daran 
killed a single sheep by the way, he 
would not have been suffered to kill 
a second—and as for “consuming ” 
whatever he killed,—there is no men- 
tion of mice,—nobody would have 
said so who knew any thing about 
the —— of dogs when athirst for 
the blood of the woolly people. “ If 
you have a dog like Daran, indeed, 
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who can provide mutton for his fa. 
mily, he may perhaps do it for less” 
—and get hanged at the public ex. 
pense. 

Seeing that Kean in England, 
Kean in Wales, Kean in Ireland, was 
almost always in a state borderin 
on starvation, why should his bio- 
grapher discharge all the vials of his 
wrath on the heads of the people 
of Dumfries? ‘“ We do not know 
what might have been his expectation 
from the gratitude ! or admiration of 
the people of Dumfries!” Grati- 
titude for what? For having “ play- 
ed repeatedly before them some few 
years previously !” The whole town 
—with the gallant De Peyster at 
their head—should have gone out 
some miles on the road to Annan 
to meet the stroller. So had they 
fitly shown their “gratitude” to the 
illustrious personage, for “ the purse 
containing several pounds” with 
which some of the citizens had pre- 
sented him on his former advent. 
“Theentrance money” (he had aneye 
to the national character) “ was six- 
pence.” Many a time and oft, in 
the dominions of the lineal descen- 
dants of King Lud, had he exhi- 
bited himself standing on his head 
to any Cockney who could raise half 
that sum; nor, in his empty booth, 
dreamt of charging England with 
the crime of national ingratitude. 
“ What, sir, can you expect for six- 
pence ?” yet sixpence is not a sum 
to be sneezed at by a people of 
“ kail-gatherers,” who live on “ brose 
and oatmeal.” Kean was a better 
philosopher and political economist 
than his biographer, and “had an 
eye” not so much to the national 
character as to the national resour- 
ces. Scotland was then, and is now, 
comparatively a poor country, yet 
she had then, and has now, fewer 
paupers than her opulent sister. The 
lower classes have still something 
else to do with their sixpences—so 
they think—than to give them to 
strolling players, traversing the 
country in taxed carts, and with 
sheep-killing Newfoundland dogs. 
A Cockney must not think to un- 
derstand the national character till 
he has mastered the subject of 
“ brose.” He asks—“ how much 
was there in the House? Twenty 

ounds?”’ Kean “had taken re« 
uge in a public house, and hired a 
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room to give exhibitions of singing 
and recitations.” In twenty pounds 
there are eight hundred sixpences— 
and could this cruel Cockney have 
crowded into one hired room—say 
twenty feet by fifteen—eight hun- 
dred Christian bodies and souls ? 

“ There was sixpence in the 
nousE!” Nobody troubled theirheads 
about the announcement “ of his 
intention to give exhibitions of sing- 
ing and recitations,” though made in 
the “usual attractive style,” and 
poor Kean had—as usual—to sell 

art of his library and wardrobe. 

owever, “ There was one person 
in Dumfries bold enough to part 
with sixpence to hear the First 
TRAGEDIAN OF HIS TIME recite the 
beautiful words of Shakspeare.” We 
daresay he recited them very well— 
and that Sixpence—the representa- 
tive of the monied interest in Dum- 
fries—smiled as brightly as on the 
morn he issued from the Mint. Per- 
haps there would have been a more 
overflowing nousz, had the Dum- 
friesians beensupernaturally inspired 
with the knowledge of the fact, that 
the stroller who “ wrote out his bills 
(which he always did to save the 
expense of printing), and despatched 
his usual herald, the bellman, with 
them round the city,” or town, or 
village, was indeed “ the first trage- 
dian of his time.” But that was not 
known—to man who is born of a 
woman and to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward—till some years later— 
when it was suddenly revealed to 
the people on the boards of Drury- 
Lane. “ The one—the great un- 
known of Dumfries ”—whose name 
our friend would like to know, “ in 
order that he might celebrate his 
liberal spirit with due honour”— 
was a half-witted annuitant—a resi- 
dent but not a native—endearingly 
called “ Daft Jock” —but his real 
name was Bauldie Strang. 

In merry Carlisle—a few days 
afterwards —“ the landlord, in an- 
swer to the clamours of the children 
for food, said that he had nothing to 
give them ;” and the assizes having 
thrown a large quantity of lawyers 
into the city, Kean addressed a letter 
to the barristers, proposing to recite 
only, and to leave the reward to 
their generosity; but the answer 
was, that they did not want to hear 
any thing of the sort. “ Our learned 
friends, accustomed to sharpen their 
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wits with the rust of Levinz and 
Comberbach, did not choose to run 
the risk of becoming dullards by 
listening to the puerile fancies of 
Shakspeare.” Such teasing trash is 
enough to irritate one’s temper, and 
we feel half-disposed to give the 
creature the knout. But we know he 
would shriek so piteously, that our 
tender heart could not endure to 
hear him, so we leave his toby to be 
tickled by some more truculent 
critic— exempli gratia — OLIVER 
York. 

Yet here is an interesting passage 
—though it begins and ends sillily 
—and is sprinkled with sillinesses 
throughout — and, thergfore, was 
called by us the silliest book of the 
season. 

* After leaving Carlisle, our ad- 
venturers visited Appleby, Penrith 
(where their finances compelled 
them to part with the mutton-eating 
Daran), Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and various other places, and at last 
found themselves—utterly destitute 
—at York. It is needless to repeat 
the everyday wants and troubles 
which the poor actor and his family, 
day after day, encountered in this 
and other peregrinations. Their long 
journeys, in al] weathers,—their ar- 
rivals, weary and foot-sore, at the 
squalid public-houses where they 
put up,—their scanty meals,—their 
visits to the pawnbroker and the 
Jew,—their hopeless appeals to the 
public taste,—the cries of the child- 
ren (from fatigue or want of food), 
—the tears of the woman, and the 
curses of the man,—all these, fifty 
times repeated, would make but an 
unprofitable and tedious history. 
We content ourselves with giving 
a few facts, illustrative of our hero’s 
forlorn condition; without exhibit- 
ing, at every turn, the poverty and 
wretchedness of his course. At 
York, as we have said, he arrived, 
utterly destitute. So extreme was 
his need, that he wished to enlist as 
a common soldier, and actually pre« 
sented himself, for that purpose, to 
an officer attached to a regiment at 
York, who very goodnaturedly dis 
suaded him from his design. He 
was, perhaps, as desperate of attain. 
ing the objects of his ambition, at 
this articular time, as at any period 
of his chequered life ; and with his 
despair, his wife’s despondency na- 
turally kept pace. She saw no hope 
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of extricating her infants from the 
load of misery and want which op- 
ed them. More than once, she 
as knelt down by the side of her 
bed, in which the two half-famished 
children lay, and prayed that they 
and herself might at once be re- 
leased from their sufferings. Hap- 
pily they were relieved by the in- 
tervention of a friend. The wife 
of a Mr Nokes (then a dancing-mas- 
ter at York) heard of their extreme 
distress, and went with a heart brim- 
ful of benevolence to their aid. She 
was shown up to the room where 
Mrs Kean and the children were, 
and after having ascertained the 
truth of the report concerning their 
condition, she spoke kindly to them 
all, Fes something in Mrs Kean’s 
hand, wished her good morning, and 
left the house. On her departure, 
Mrs Kean opened the paper which 
this excellent woman had left, and 
discovered that she had given her 
aL.5 bank note! She threw herself 
on her knees, and fainted. They had 
been rescued from absolute starva- 
tion. 

“Mrs Nokes’s kindness did not 
stop here. She interested her hus- 
band on behalf of her protegés ; and 
he (who seems to have deserved 
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kindness are rare among such peo« 
ple? Every one who knows any 
thing of human life, in a Christian 
country like ours, knows that they 
are common—and are performed 
without a thought of their being me- 
ritorious on the part of those who 
cheerfully make the sacrifice. We 
have ourselves known of hundreds, 
yet not one of the parties actively 
concerned in such relief would have 
thanked us for letting their next-door 
neighbour know of what they had 
done, so little did they think of what 
was in course of nature—for such 
benevolence is a virtue natural to 
all goodhearted people who are 
thoughtful enough to reflect on the 
precariousness of their own condi- 
tion. 

After a long weary journey, “ part- 
ly on foot, partly by provincial carts, 
or by the common waggons,” the 
family were at last within a few 
miles of London. How else, pray, 
were people without money to tra- 
vel? Taxed carts, provincial carts, 
common waggons, are all comfort- 
able conveyances; and are all ordi- 
narily used by persons in every 
way more respectable than strolling 

layers. Our tears will not flow 
for such miseries—they are all in 


such a wife) lent Kean the room in egjhe way of the profession —and 


which he received his pupils. An 
impediment, indeed, was unexpect- 
edly thrown in the way of this kind 
act, by Nokes’s landlord (a person 
of the name of Flower, a clergyman), 
who said that ‘no theatrical people 
should have the room;’ but this 
was finally surmounted by the inde- 
pendent spirit of Nokes. He resolv- 
ed that Kean should have the use of 
the room, and accordingly the tra- 
dian had it, gave his recitations in 
t, and cleared L.9 by his exertions. 
Before we leave York for London, 
the next stage in our hero’s journey, 
let us consecrate one sentence to 
the memory of this excellent pair. 
The active benevolence of the wife, 
and the kindness and resolute spirit 
of the husband, ought never to be 
forgotten. We wish that our history 
were immortal for their sakes.” 
The Nokeses were a truly excel- 
lent pair, and their goodness had a 
reward “transcending in its worth” 
such feeble and affected eulogy. 
Does the writer who “ wishes that 
our history were immortal for their 
sakes,” suppose that such acts of 


many a family have we seen solacing 
themselves among the straw within 
those moving mountains that loom 
not unmagnificently, emerging per- 
haps from the morning mist, or from 
some noble grove through which 
passes some one of the many thou- 
sand royal roads of England, seldom 
seen for a minute at a time without 
the appearance of human life. Kean 
never had conduct; and, therefore, 
he was seldom out of want. Turbu- 
lent pleasures he often enjoyed—but 
how few days — hours — of happi- 
ness! He had many good qualities ; 
but virtues as well as vices, are habits 
—and he never had resolution to 
persist in epee Ie long enough to 
make it easy and pleasant—his life 
was broken into fragments —some 
fiery— some cold almost as death. 
But we are not going to philosophize 
—to moralise; but leave that to his 
biographer. Our travellers were 
now within five miles of London. 
* Now,” said Kean, “ we will walk 
the remainder alone.” “Jtwasaword 
and a blow with him. He dismount 
ed ; sent forward the children in the 
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waggon, under the care of some per- 
son who undertook to take care of 
them, and set off with his wife on 
their five miles’ walk. A misgiving 
came over her heart, she says; 
could he mean to /ose her two little 
boys? By no means: Matters were 
not so bad—with all his faults our 
player never attempted to act the 
character of the bad uncle in the 
‘Children in the Wood.’” “ Let 
the reader pause” upon this sentence 
—as we were requested to do upon 
the sixpence in the Housg at Dum- 
fries. “It was a word and a blow 
with him.” Therefore he no sooner 
said he would walk, than he dis- 
mounted from the provincial cart 
or common waggon and began to 
walk. A man, with whom it was 
not a word and a blow, would have 
remained in the provincial cart or 
common waggon, after having said, 
“let us walk.” In like manner, 
Kean, for it was always “ a word and 
a blow with him,” immediately on 
saying, “I will eat this tripe,” ate 
that tripe, while most men, after 
making such announcement would 
have sat for ever with their arms 
akimbo, and not tasted a morsel. 
“ With all his faults, our player ne- 
ver attempted to act the character of 
the bad Uncle in the Children of the 
Wood.” That is pure nonsense, un- 
mixed with baser matter. A father 
playing the part of Uncle to his own 
children! A father, without a six- 
pence, in a fit of despair, losing his 
two sons in the most populous subur- 
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ban region of the habitable globe, that 
they might be found by some charit- 
able persons, and kept from starving, 
likened to an.uncle well to do in the 
world, sending his two nephews to 
be murdered in a solitary wood that 
he might possese their rich inheri- 
tance! The only child in a wood 
here is the baby who prattles non< 
sense, for which Shenstone’s School- 
mistress, were she now alive, with 
her birch should have been request- 
ed to brush his breech. It is odd 
enough that there is not one illustra- 
tion in these two volumes which has 
any reference whatever to the sub- 
ject sought to be illustrated—and as 
odd that not one of the subjects 
sought to be illustrated has need 
of any illustration—any more than 
that two and two make four; and, 
even odder still, that every illustra- 
tion employed misrepresents the 
meaning of the subject illustrated— 
even the writer’s own meaning—as if 
on every occasion when he utters 
any thing like common sense he be- 
came uneasy till he had made non« 
sense of it—and then he smiles. 

The first volumeis entirely occupied 
with such sort of stuff about Kean, 
to the time when he was engaged 
by Mr Arnold for Drury Lane. The 
second narrates his first triumphs, 
and his subsequent splendid career. 
Perhaps we may take a glance with 
you at the second too—but enough 
for the present—perhaps more than 
enough—of the silliest book of the 
season. ; 





FAMILY POETRY-—NO. VII. 


THE CONFESSION. 


THERE’s somewhat on my breast, 
father, 
There’s somewhat on my breast! 
The livelong day I sigh, father, 
At night I cannot rest ; 
I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so, 
A weary weight oppresseth me— 
This weary weight of wo! 


’Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor lack of worldly gear ; 

My lands are broad and fair to 

see, 

My friends are kind and dear; 

My kin are leal and true, father, 
They mourn to see my grief. 

But oh! ’tis not a kinsman’s hand 
Can give my heart relief! 


Tis not that Janet’s false, father, 
*Tis not that she’s unkind ; 
Though busy flutterers swarm around, 
I know her constant mind. 
°Tis not Aer coldness, father, 
That chills my labouring breast— 
It’s that confounded cucumber 
Pve ate, and can’t digest, 
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ARTHUR: 
A DRAMATIC FABLE, IN THREE ACTS, 


BY THOMAS AIRD. 





Dramatis Person@.—ROTHMOND ; ARTHUR}; FRIAR CLEMENT $ 
A SHEPHERDESS; A YOUNG MAN; ROBBERS. 


Scenes laid in Scotland before the Reformation. 


Act lI 
Scene I.—Friar CLement’s Cell. 


Friar CLEMENT. 
Fr. Cl.—If I were young; if thus I sought to train 

My youth to duty, shielding it from cares, 

And from their possible blight, ’twere all unwise ; 
For comes exposure, then the tender-reared 

Is like the lithe, dull, sickly grass that grows 

’Midst thorns, without the knots and the short joints 
Of strength ; its shelter reft, livid it curls 

And dies if once the wrinkled east-wind blow. 

But I am old: I owe the world alone 

The example of a putting off of cares. 

Yet not austerely all, it may be done 

With soothing foretastes won from present joy; 

The soul allowed with unimpaired sense 

To feel the beauty of heaven-lighted earth. 

The rocks of the wild goats; thg simple flowers, 
Spilling the clear dew o’er their delicate brims ; 

The silver drops of rain; the twinkling woods, 

That dry their green wings in the glossy breeze; 
The snowy cygnet by the borders dwelling 

Of beautiful rivers; to the sight upheaving, 

Aye, the fresh swelling sea; the sunny hills 
Dappled with shadows, as the cloudy heavens 

Go bowing over them ; bold cataracts 

With weeping trees fringed, glorified in one 

Tumult oF glory by the setting sun ;— 

These all are mine; then hushed and decent eve, 
Spirit-tempering stillness, or the sound of winds 
Going among the high tops of the trees: 
“Then with her moon forth comes the old solemn night, 
Or starry-studded in her dark apparel: 

Then fear unknown, remorse, stern soul-compeller, 
Sweet is my sleep within unquestioned doors. 

And thus the old man of God—such peace is won 
From the dear healing of Christ’s wounded side— 
Keeping the eternal Sabbath of thé heart, 

Creeps up the quiet unmolested hill — 

Of contemplation to the high pure climes, 

Where the cleansed creatures in white vestments walk, 
With unimagined beauty on their faces.— 

O! tenderly my duty let me do. 

[ He advances to ARTHUR lying asleep in a coyner, and wipes his brow. 

Christ ease the trouble that lies very heavy 

On the distressed hinges of his heart! 
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Arthur (awaking). Thou man of God, where is she? 
Fr. Cl. Who? 
Arth, My sister. 
Ha! dreams and mockery all! My dear young sister, 
That lovely head, that sweetly moulded form 
Lying among the weeds till fishes gnaw thee! 
Fr. Cl. Your wounds wax well: a little farther rest, 
Then will you rise repaired. 
Arth. Yes: and cast off 
The withered slough of my remembered being; 
And forth come fresh and lubric as the spots 
And slippery rings of the unsheathed tender serpent ? 
Shall sleep do this? Or do you mean to give 
The dull black wine of death—if that may do’t ? 
Had I no sister had; were not my mother 
A beggar going o’er the windy hills, 
Fain for a piece of bread to stumble through 
The sightless dark, or wandering by the stars, 
I might be well perhaps. But—mock me not, 
My soul is very sorrowful to death. 
Eternal blessings on thy reverend head 
That thou hast tot me—though I should have died ! 
Fr. Cl. My dear young stranger ———— 
Arth. Ha! that name upbraids me ; 
°Tis just that thou shouldst know me, and thou shalt. 
[ARTHUR rises up and clothes himself with his mantle. 
Fr. Cl. Nay then, what do you mean? Sure, not to leave me? 
Arth, My hour is come: I must not loiter here, 
Cowering and piving like the little bird 
That pecks herlimed wing in some lonely quarry; 
Duties have I to do of sad amount. Z 
Fr. Cl. Thy wounds? 
Arth. Psha! I am well; thanks to thy care. 
Now listen—I’m a bastard : 
I am a bastard—the base son of Rothmond. 
My mother he betrayed—perhaps he loved her; 
His sire perhaps imposed a loftier bride— 
But he to shame betrayed her with her children, 
His own twin children—Emily and me. 
But we upgrew. And in my earliest youth, 
I took my mother’s cause upon my heart. 
Great was my sister’s beauty, far beyond 
His other daughters’—the legitimate; 
Glory for this was on my spirit. I 
My boyhood gave to honourable toils, 
That from my earnings she might be accomplished, 
Might be a crown above our mother’s shame. 
And was she not? O,yes! thou wert, young sister, 
Fashioned in beauty, and attired with grace. 
Then, when a man, to battles I'll go forth. 
The mighty West was found with its new worlds; 
To these all young imaginations turned ; 
Thither I'll go, highest renown I'll win, 
All for their sakes. I went with their dear blessing. 
We fought in those vast lands; our souls were up ; 
I and my fellows all like fresh-bathed eagles, 
That feed their bold eyes on the morning sun. 
Mine sleepless longings, mine the largest motives 
For Emily, for my mother, fiery yearnings 
Renown to win, to make us greater far 
Than Rothmond’s house, that he might both be proud 
And humbled for his outcasts. Warlike fame, 
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I say not gained—I plucked it desperately, 
As from a pit, untome. High rewards 
Were mine—this else were little—not so now, 
With them I blessed my mother and my sister. 
But now, but now where shall I hide my head ? 
O! if to lie in penitential caves, 
To bathe in searching fires—but these shall come— 
Any far term of years, might but undo 
My sin!—Well then a worthless love o’erwhelmed me, 
Lured by a Spanish lady ia my whirl 
Of spirit mad with proud toils and with honour, 
My duties were forgot: Mother and sister, 
To these I wrote not, gave no needful aid. 
Nor—this I since have learned—had they received 
What in my just days I to them had sent. 
Loosen’d from guilt by a heart-wrenching shock, 
I hastened home : Our home was desolate ! 
My sister had been sick; my mother forth 
From poverty had been obliged to roam, 
Standing in narrow lanes to ask an alms, 
Weeping for me, and scourged from haughty gates. 
Well then she is a vagrant—that is settled ; 
Begging for my sick sister—all’s right there. 
But now then where’s my Emily, that sister ? 
Forth she has wandered by the river’s bank 
To seek new health ; I sought her there retired. 
Far through the woody glade, I saw her met 
By a dark youth: I knew him to be Hulin, 
The adopted son of Rothmond’s kindred house. 
He turned and walked by her unguarded side— 
Help man of God! Oh Christ! the sudden fiend 
Has pushed her o’er the near precipitous bank! 
The interval was as a flashing dream, 
Till down the river’s rock-tormented gulfs 
Whirling I wrestled with their stramgling strength : 
In vain, the flood had swept her to the sea; 
Ne’er to be found by me, though day and night 
I sought her body on the barren shore. 
What next? Stern duty. 
My eyes, and head, and heart grew cool and clear, 
Sheer onwards bent. Dark Hulin fled away 
From swift instinctive terror of my quest; 
But it was deadly, deadly! not high hills 
Dividing kingdoms, blistered worlds of sand, 
Rivers, nor fens, nor ocean many-voiced 
Betwixt us, shall divide us: through the pangs 
Of earthquake, through the twilight of eclipse, 
Wading through blood, through fire, shall I o’ertake him, 
Throughout the spinning reek of the high storms. 
Through many ranged lands we played our game. 
Back to this island came he—I came back. 
Strong yearnings drew me to my mother’s home; 
She yet was wanting, she had ne’er returned 
From her mean wanderings—mine shall not be mean! 
I rode along the land in my great hunt. 
Glory at last! we met. You know the rest ? 

Fr. Cl. Abroad one afternoon, I saw the winds 
Fall on the vexed forest of old pines, 
Oft tearing up with all their crackling roots 
The enormous trees. The cloak-wrapped traveller 
Dismounting, seudded down the blowing steep 
With his oft-rearing horse, and hasted on, 
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A tear rose in the wild wind’s eye: rains fell, 
Flooding the world: I sought a sheltering tower 
Shattered with years and ruin ; there I sate 
From its lorn windows looking far and wide. 
Two horsemen meet—down spring—their swords are crossed ; 
Starkly one falls; the other reels above him— 
Staggering, recovers—plants his foot—stoops—lifts 
His tallen adversary—bears him on— 
Stands on the rock that over the river— 
With fiend-like energy heaves him o’er—down. 
Ha! no he has not followed; but he lies, 
Where he has fainted, o’er the rock half-drawn. 
Thence I recovered you. 
Arth. But not so him, 
His head, his feet are away to the deep sea— 
Destroyer of my sister. O’er my neck 
Heaved, the great waters whelmed him, they devoured him, 
Rolling commingled : ne’er his bones shall rest, 
Just nature ne’er will let his little bones 
Repose in the sad clefts of the sea-caves : 
Them shall the under eddies hunt about, 
and bleach to nothing the mean relics. 


Fr. Ci. Nay, 
This vengeful pride—— 
Arth, My pride is at an end. 


Yea, from this hour, before high Heaven I swear, 
In foul attire—my punishment and penance— 
Laying upon me what my mother bore, 
To wander forth through scurrilous thievish haunts, 
As she has wandered, til] I find her out 
Living, or learn on what dull bed she died. 
I owe thee this, my mother; I have been 
Heedless of thee too long, avenging her. 
Fr. Cl. Wait but a week, one little day, until—— 
Arth. I go: farewell. [2zit Anruur. 
Fr. Ci. Ay: never shalt thou rest, 
Chased by the dogs of thought, escaping not. 
ARTHUR re-enters. 
Arth. I fear at parting I was somewhat harsh. 
I would not be so, would not be ungrateful. 
Thy kindness I[ have garnered in my heart, 
And ever, while I live, shall I come back 
From time to time, and tell thee of my life. 
Erelong I'll come and be responsible, 
Lest blame be thine to have healed the homicide. 
Farewell, good father. (2Zzit ARTHUR. 
Fr. Cl. May those perilous things 
I’ve seen and heard, be hid? or must they be 
Revealed by me? I must see Rothmond soon. 
Would also I the son unto the father 
Could reconcile, the father to the son! 
It must be tried: Heaven guide and bless the attempt. 
| Friar CLEMENT retires into an inner Cell. 


Act Il. 
Scene I—A Moor, with Sheep feeding on it. 





Enter a SHEPHERDESS. 
Shep. (sings). The sun went down the afternoon, 
The heights were clear, and the winds were laid ; 
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I wandered with her on the ferny hills, 
And won the heart o’ my mountain maid. 
Yonder comes Colin, the dear ballad-maker. 
Mercy be near us! ’tis that strange fast walker. 
They say he is a great man in disguise. 
] must not look as if I were afraid. 
Enter ARTHUR. 
Arth. My pretty Shepherdess, happy are you, 
So far and clear came your song o’er the wild. 
Come, tell me now how you 
Can be so happy in these listless places, 
Where nought is to be seen the live-long day, 
But peevish stonechats bobbing on the stone, 
And solitary men in far-off mosses ? 
Shep. But that nice heather, and these thriving sheep, 
Are not these something? And glad summer days ? 
Arth. And health? and innocence? and those young eyes, 
With going through the light and through the air, 
So beautifully keen? And peace, and love 
Found in the wilderness? I stand reproved. 
Forth come you singing through the morning gleam, 
Over the purple acres of the moorlands. 
Nor know you grief, save when.a lost lamb makes 
Pity’s sweet drops slide from your crystal eyes. 
Nor fear is yours, save when at noontide you 
Hear the loud thunders rattle on the hills,— 
Shortlived, for you are innocent: Up you spring, 
Your mind serenely brightening as the day. 
If slow to you linger the golden eve, 
You sit you down and watch your desert clock, 
Counting the clear beads of the glassy wells, 
Peace still producing peace; until what time, 
Their glittering breasts suffused with rosy air, 
The high doves homeward to their windows flee, 
You seek your cottage by some flowery shaw, 
And night’s deep sleep receives you from the day. 
Thrice fortunate shepherdess! did you but know 
What he before you is; how wretched she, 
He wanders seeking !—Is not yonder figure 
A woman’s? I must to her. 
Shep. Sir, I know her— 
A poor lorn creature, somewhat crazed in mind, 
That all the day follows the silly sheep 
O’er the green border fells, gathering the locks 
Of wool, to work in the lone winter nights. 
Arth, God help her! I must see her: has she been 
Beautiful in her youth—but that’s long past ? 
Shep. O no, sir, plain: but that she cannot help. 
Arth. ’Tis not my mother. Maiden, I seek my mother. 
Cities I’ve search’d for her, the wild sea-shores, 
Rough quarries idle, dreary fens of rushes, 
Forests, and wide unprofitable moors; 
Oft looking for her into pools of rivers. 
But last night, when the rains fell heavily, 
I saw a form on the dun plashy wild, 
Wearily, wearily going ; fast I ran, 
But in a moment she had disappear’d, 
And there was nothing on the wide flat waste. 
I cannot find her. 
My senses are bewildered; yet I'll seek her, 
Though I should light a candle and go search.— 
Damsel, her name is Orpah: if you see 
A woman low and sorrowful beneath 
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Ruin and years, yet bearing the waste marks 
Of passing beauty, wander by this way, 
That’s she—my mother—O! speak kindly to her, 
Tell her her son has sought her very long. 
I’ve bid the people of a thousand hills 
Do this for me: travellers before the sun, 
Wayfaring men that in the twilight haste, 
Unquestioned pass not: Surely at last I'll find her. 

ain, erelong, I will be here: keep watch, 
And I will bless you. 

Shep. Sir, morn and evening I'll remember it, 
Were’t but for my own mother’s sake. 

Arth, O! yes. 

(Erit ARTHUR. 

Shep. Tl! not forget, indeed: Poor gentleman ! 
Would he were happier, and far better dress’d ! 
I never saw a finer looking man, 
Except——No, Colin only has more freshness. 
And then he said such grand things of our life, 
Almost persuading me pone weary ! 
He’s a true gentleman! I'll not forget. 

‘ [Exit SHEPHERDEsS. 


Scene IT.— Before Friar Ciement’s Cell. 
Enter Frtan CLement and ArtTuur, meeting. 
Arth. If blame for me have fallen upon you, father, 
Here bind me with green withes.—I've found her not. 
Fr. Cl. No messengers of law have sought you here. 
Arth. O! hermit, coming through the close of day, 
I saw the lovely daughters of the land 
Walking on terraces, and on balconies, 
In the evening light, with string’d instruments, 
Oft looking o’er the meads delectable, 
At the fair children wading through the grass, 
Pulling the wild flowers’ spotted bells. Down fluttered 
The airy creatures, through the mellow orchards 
Gathering the golden apples in the sunset, 
All beautiful, walking in the prosperous trees. 
How I wept for my mother and my sister! 
Fr. Cl. But you are come—— 
Arth. But I have found her not, 
Though I have sought her from the simple hills, 
Even to the city’s places of dishonour. 
The very lazar-house I have not miss’d; 
Nor the strait madhouse, searching it throughout 
The groans and blasphemies of disjointed spirits, 
Laughter unbounded, strokes, and many cries. 
Shade of my mother, if thou’rt dead, hear this! 
If living, weary creature, where art thou? 
Oh! all the hoards of thy exhaustless heart 
Heaped on my boyhood, turned to fruitless ashes! 
Thou lived’st to think thy one son did forsake thee! 
O’er melancholy hills, by moonlit hedges 
Wandering, the thought filled thy astonished heart; 
And tears for this did moisten thy frail bread. 
Then lying low on thy strange bed of death, 
Oft didst thou raise thy head—it ne’er was I; 
Day or night never came | unto thee. 
Be mine the punishment to wander still 
Hunting the secret of thy sorrowful life ; 
To rest not in man’s home. Father, farewell ! 
[£zit ARTHUR. 
Friar CLEMENT follows to call htm back. 
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Act III, 


Scene I.— The outskirts of a forest. 
Enter ARTHUR. 
Arth. Aha! here is my lair. 
Boreas, bleak chamberlain, that mak’st my bed, 
Robbing the elms, thou art the kindest fellow 
In all the north. 
[He lies down and sleeps among leaves at the root of a tree. 
Enter a Younc Man. 
Y. Man (discovering Arthur). What have we here? A man among 
the leaves? 
Wet, and asleep on such an eve as this ? 
I must awake him ere cold death strike through him. 
Ho! sir, pray who are you thus lying low ? 
Arth. (starting up). A very poor unfortunate young man. 
Y. Man. Mock not the unhappy with that piteous voice. 
Arth. Ha! dol? You are then upon your way 
Down to the low damp forest, where the peeled, 
Fat, clammy ground for ever reeks; the rill 
Scarce soaks its way through the dead choking leaves ; 
Where the toad, gross and lazy, squatted sits 
Amidst the soapy fungi, and distends 
The spotted leather of his wrinkled throat, 
With minute puffs from his asthmatic lungs ? 
Kindly you have awaked me; I for this 
Will come at midnight, from your bony fingers, 
Firm grasped, I'll take the suicidal knife, 
Wipe it upon your hair, and give you burial. 
Y. Man. Your words are wild as is your bed, and yet 
Too near the mark. 
Arth. So then, you will not leave me? 
You seem a beautiful forlorn young man, 
But will you stand yet? Will you speak to me? 
Do you still doubt? Will you compare with me? 
With one who but in trivial penance threads 
The foul and cankered walks of beggary,— 
With thieves consorting ; and with freckled children, 
The brood o’ the wild hedge-nurse; with swarming beggars ; 
Strollers; infesting gipsies ; roaring sailors ; 
With blind, gnarled, sun-bronzed minstrels; sly, lame creatures, 
Tender of foot as is the borrowed horse, 
But swift before the Snapp comping baten ; 
With remnant soldiers of old wars; with jugglers ; 
Lunatics; wandering boys; all homeless things ; 
All furious outcasts; all degraded bastards,— 
With these oft sheltered ‘neath the howling bridge, 
In barns wind-visited, or in dull vaults, 
Where drop upon your sleepless eyes rank sweats 
From leathern wings of filthy flittermice, 
Half-formed and clustering in a blistered stew 
About the roof? Faugh! all the while my gorge 
Swells at the meanness—yet must I endure it. 
Then far and out of sight beyond all this, 
There is an ill still beggaring this base penance! 
Go home, sir—be contented—thank your God. 
Y. Man (Aside). I will indeed: his woes are more than mine = 
Wild gleams are in his eye: let me be thankful; 
And God forgive me for those idle moods ! 
[Exeunt. 
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Scene IT.—Friar Cumment’s Cell. 
Fr. Clement and Rorumonp. 


Roth.—My son! my own young daughter—far she lies 


Whelmed in sad waters, wo is unto me! 
O! villain Hulin ! justly has he perished. 
His guilt I knew not: this would Arthur ne’er 
Tell, following v. ance for himself alone. 
Of his return from foreign parts I knew not, 
Nor of his fate: his body ne’er was found: 
So be all hid, that Arthur may be safe. 
Nay, Holy Father, 
You know my weakness ; it befits me now 
To tell the rest, and let you use it wisely. 
Say aught for me to win my son unto me. 
Tell him—Heaven knows ’tis true—that when aloof 
I stood from them, I waited but that they 
Might make the slightest claim ; but they were proud 
Justly, ungenerous I in my weak pride, 
Yet my heart clung te them, The warlike fame 
Of Arthur pleased my heart. I've staid long hours 
In hidden nooks to see my Emily 
Pass by: when all my other daughters died, 
I cannot tell the love I bore to her. 
Hulin, by me adopted in my pride, 
To wed one dau and uphold our name, 
Saw that I loved her much (this is my thought), 
And cut her off lest she should share my wealth, 
That unimpaired the whole might be his own. 
Tell my son all. 
Tell him I too am punished, am unhappy. 
Know you not where he is? 

Fr. Ci. Wandering, he seeks 
His mother still in filial hope, in penance, 
In the wild luxury of self-abasement; 
By old-world trees about the low grey dikes 
Sleeping, in caves, or in the homeless woods. 
Alive or dead, he knows not of her place. 

Roth. Ha! there again perhaps I am to blame; 
Yet was it done in pity and old love. 
By chance I found her sick by the way-side : 
My heart was drawn to her: I ran to her, 
To give her help: she fainted at my presence 
My care revived her: in my arms I bore her 
To one o’ my castles by a secret path : 
From day to day she raved of her lost children: 
From day to day I ministered unto her, 
Till she forgave me, and died blessing me : 
Her honoured body lies where I shall lie. 
The world knows not of this; but be it now 
Revealed to Orpah’s son—Arthur—my son— 
Mine own! May good Christ bless it as the means 
Sooner to make us meet! so use it, father. 


Fr. Cl. ’Tis much: I will. When Arthur next is here, 


And I have told him all, [ll find some way 
To bring thee hither by a private message, 
As if by chance. QO! all may yet go well. 

Roth. Take not his first denial : Say, that I— 
But your good wisdom best shall dictate to you. 
Father, adieu. 

Fr, Cl. The moon shines very clear ; 
[ll forth with you a space, and see the night. 

[Zxeunt. 
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Scene III.—An open place in the Forest. 


Enter ArTuur. 

Arth. The hour is very still. I’ve seen the time 
I joyed to wander in these glimpsing woods : 
This had been then a night of finest beauty. 
As I came by, the white cattle on the banks 
Looked large i’ the moonlight, calmly ruminating ; 
The shallow rivers were all strewn with glass. 
But there nor here Oberon and his train 
Have I beheld, or Queen Titania 
On the green parks or solitary sands, 
Glance trippingly, or from these shadowy rifts 
Of tusky-rooted trees peep quaintly forth. 
Tome no high aérial creatures glide: 
They deign not to be seen by such as me: 
Mine are the unspiritual eyes, discoloured with 
Blood, and mean sights of mortal misery.— . 
Ay, ay, all this is beautiful; and yet 
Who, knowing man, knows not this lovely hour 
Is stained by him? Forth come the things of guilt 
To affront the holy beauty of the moon. 
There hangs despair, and gasps away his life ; 
Here glaring murder hides his dropping knife ; 
To theft, to lust the shadowy hour is dear; 
And treason’s eyes throughout the night are clear. 

( Cries for help are heard, and the clashing of swords.) 
Ha! there they go! but I musthelp the weak. 
[ARTHUR runs out. 


Scene I1V.— Another part of the Forest. 


Rotumonn is seen fighting with two Robbers—ARtTHUR comes in armed with 
a stick. 


Arth. Two upon one! Foul play I doubt me then. 
Masters stand back, or have me too a foe. 
(As Artuur tries to come between, he is stabbed from behind by one of the 
Robbers.) 
Arth. (turning round upon his assailant). What! has the mean hand 
of a ruffian slain me ? 
Would this were the great battle I have seen ! 
My spirit has come to little things 
If I must die here—yet not unavenged ! 
Shine out thou moon, and let me see this foe. 
Down, villain! ha! some mettle? yet thou must! 
There! there! and that! and that! hast yet enough ? 
Be down, sir! down! godown! I sweep thee thus. 
(The Robber falls dead, and his comrade, who has 
-been fiyhting with RotumonD, seeing it, runs off:) 
Roth. oe to ARTHUR). My brave deliverer, art thou hurt for 


me 
Arth. (staggering). Ha! what ? Rothmond ? my hand at least has been 
Nature’s just instrument: then be it so! 
[ARTHUR falls. 
Roth. Ihave a thought—my soul ! should it be he! 
Arth. My mother Orpah, come, O come to me! 
Nay, meet me then, my very dear young sister: 
We are lost children, gone away from her, 
If yet she live. O! mother of our blood, 
I'll bless thee last :—Our good Lord Christ uphold thee 
All thy dear life; and, past the grave’s deep sleep, 
Wake in his careful everlasting arms! 
[ Dies. 
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Arthur: a Dramatic Fable. 


Roth. If but one little word were given to me 
From his forgiving heart, I'd be a man 
Clad with salvation round about. [am 
The son of last perdition—he is dead! 
I will not speak: I will not cry on God 
To strike me low: No; I will bear this life, 
Will bear the punishment which that life is. 
Oh! I could lift him in my arms away ; 
But I will touch him not: what right have I 
Now to be kind, when I have brought him down? 
I will not speak, even: will not say my heart 
Is crushed among the dust—But God he knows! 
Only one little act—’tis not too much, 
’Tis not presumptuous—with this robe of mine 
I'll cover up his face, to keep away 
The beasts of night. 


1835.] 


( Covers AntHUR with his mantle.) 

What next? Yes, I will go 
To Father Clement: let him do the rest, 
For I’m not worthy.— 

List, ye sons of men, 
Who in your youth of blood dare—will ye dare ?— 
Beget immortal beings, them to fling 
Forth from your prayers, forth from your shielding love, 
Anguish goes with me, and the whips of Hell. 

[Exit Rorumonp, oft looking back to his son’s body. 


END OF THE FABLE. 





LINES, 





ON SEEING AGAIN, AFTER AN INTERVAL OF SOME YEARS, A LIKENESS OF 
BY A LADY. 


“ The next moment I found myself alone with one who had once been 
to me as the dearest of dear friends. But there she stood, drawn up, and 
cold, and white as a marble Madonna; and if there were any expres- 
sion in her countenance, it was that of scorn mingled with aversion. Ne- 
vertheless, as I recollected her former tender love, I was affected, and said, 
‘ Dear sister, you will not, I am convinced, promote any measures of seve- 
rity towards me which can be avoided. Remember how we once loved 
each other, and that we were once as real sisters! Plead for me, that I 
may be heard before I am condemned; let me at least hope, even should 
the worst befall me that man can do against me, that I may possess your 
pity!’ Insensibly, as I had spoken, I had drawn towards her; but she 
stepped back as I approached, and with an expression of consummate con- 
tempt, which slightly elevated her beautiful lip—for, ah! she was super- 
latively beautiful in her external form—she motioned with her hand to me 
to stand back.” * * * This extract, from a little work entitled “ The 
Nun” (by Mrs Sherwood, I believe), may help perhaps as a previous hint 
to the imagination, to prepare it for the obscurity of a poem, which was 
not intended to express much more than a picture, or a series of different 
pictures of the same individual, would do. 


BeavutTiFut Painter! once so dear 

To her whom thou hast imaged here, 
Go take thy pencil now again, 

And paint thy friend—but not as then. 
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Paint her with a brow on which 

A thought of anguish lingers : 

Cast o’er her eyelids bitterly 

Her trembling tear-wet fingers ; 

And breathe through all her altered mood, 
The consciousness of solitude, 

With little, little thought or care, 

If grief of heart-subdued her air ; A 
But for those eyes that dwelt on thee 

In poet-dreams so lovingly,— 

I say not now express their look, 

Hide the glance thou need’st not brook. 


And the dark folds of heavy hair 
(Which thy soft hand with graceful care 
Wreathed playfully with snowy flowers) 
Fling negligently down as veil, 

Over the cheek that owned thy powers, 
So oft by sudden faintness pale, 

When afterwards thy love became 
Intensest hatred’s smothered flame ;— 
Over the neck by sorrow stooped, 

And the proud temples humbly drooped ;— 
Falling to earth like midnight rain 
Disordered—let them so remain: 

And let the lips which thine have prest 
Seem troubled by her mind’s unrest. 


And place this portrait by the side 
Of one that looks with tranquil pride, 
And the deep silence of disdain, 
Full on thy troubled conscience now ;— 
Whose smile ne’er hinted aught of pain, 
But whose erect and courteous brow 
Haunts with unpleasant awe thy life, 
Awakening shame, and doubt, and strife :— 
Both are the same, these hidden eyes, 
And those that beam with smiling lies. 
Forget all that !—’tis past—’tis o’er :-— 
Such looks shall trouble thee no more. 
For the last time that face pourtray ; 
And let a purer light than day 
Stream on her lifted absent eyes: 
Let Love too deep for utterance seem, 
Communing with her from the skies ; 
And let the stillness of a dream 
O’ershadow her :—and spread 
ling hand, 





Under her no more trem 
That Volume for which hearts have shed 
Life’s richest drops, and gladly bled ; 
Those leaves which of a peaceful land 
Breathe to the weary ;—let her be 
Subdued to meekness visibly; 

Like one who can at last forgive, 

And bear unkindness quietly. 

Oh! see thou let that meaning live 
Upon her lips :—all else resign— 
Persuasiveness, and conscious power, 
Yet paint her not a broken flower, 

Far less sinless or divine ; 

Not of the beautifal (and yet 

What some can never well 



































Lines. 


But one for whom a veil is rent— 
A dawn arisen—a midnight spent— 
On whom the peace of the forgiven 
Is shed abundantly from Heaven. 


E. M. H. 


A YOUNG GIRL SEEN ONCE, ON A BEAUTIFUL EVENING IN MAY, IN CHURCH. 


Was she an orphan? Can another grief 

So wholly chasten? Can another wo 

So sanctify? For she was (as a leaf 

Of hue funereal ’mid the spring’s young glow) 
Robed in emphatic black. The soul of night 
Fill’d her rich simply-parted ebon hair 

And raven eye-lashes, and made her bright 
With solemn lustre day can never wear. . 


Two younger buds—a sister at each side, 

Like little moon-lit clouds beside the moon, 

Which up the sky’s majestic temple glide, 

Clad darkly, too, she led; but music soon 

Moved over her, and, like a breeze of heaven, 

Shook from her lips the fragrance of her soul : 

And then the thoughts with which my heart had striven 
Spoke in my gaze, and would not brook control. 


I bent upon her my astonish’d eye, 

That glowed, I felt, with an expression full 

Of all that love which dares to deify: 

That adoration of the beautiful 

Which haunts the poet :—I forgot the sighs 

Of whisper’d prayer around me; and the page 

Of ae divine ; and the eternal eyes, 

That look through every heart in every place and age ; 
I gazed and gazed as though she were a star 
Unconscious, and unfallen, that shone above, afar. 


But, eloquently grave, a crimson cloud 

Of deep disquietude her cheek o’erspread 

With exquisite rebuke :—to them I bowed 

o~ a reflected flush), like her’s, my head, 
eeling I had disturbed the current meek 

Of her translucent thoughts, and made them flow 

Painfully earthward: but she veiled that cheek, 

Veiled even its sweet reproach and sacred glow ; 

Like those pure flowers, too sensitive to brook 

Noon’s burning eye, or its oppressive look 

That shut in beautiful displeasure u 


Each brilliant petal of their hearts’ deep cup. 
ant petal of their he p cup EME. 
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SABBATH SONNET. 


COMPOSED BY MRS HEMANS A FEW DAYS BEFORE HER DEATH, AND DEDICATED 
TO HER BROTHER, 


How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England’s primrose meadow paths their way 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
The Halls from old heroic _— grey 

Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 

With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 

Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those pathways,—to the feverish bed 

Of sickness bound ;—yet, oh my God! I bless 

Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 

My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 

To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 





WE cannot allow these verses to adorn, with a sad beauty, the pages of 
this Magazine—more especially as they are the last composed by their 
distinguished writer, and that only a few days before her death—without 
at least a passing tribute of regret over an event which has cast a shadow 
of gloom over the sunshiny fields of cotemporary literature. But two 
months ago, the beautiful lyric, entitled Despondency and Aspiration, ap- 
peared in these pages, and now the sweet fountain of music from which 
that prophetic strain gushed has ceased to flow. The highly-gifted and 
accomplished, the patient, the meek, and long-suffering Frettc1ra Hemans 
is no more. She died on the night of Saturday the 16th May, at Dublin, 
and met her fate with all the calm resignation of a Christian, conscious that 
her spirit was winging its flight to another and a better world, where “ the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Without disparagement of the living, we scarcely hesitate to say, that in 
Mrs Hemans our female literature has lost perhaps its brightest ornament. 
To Joanna Baillie she might be inferior not only in vigour’of conception, 
but ia the power of metaphysically analyzing those sentiments and feelings, 
which constitute the bases of human action; to Mrs Jameson in that criti- 
tical perception which, from detached fragments of spoken thought, can dis- 
criminate the links which bind all into a distinctive character ;—to Miss 
Landon in eloquent facility ;—to Caroline Bowles in simple pathos ;—and 
to Mary Mitford in power of thought;—but as a female writer, influ- 
encing the female mind, she has undoubtedly stood, for some by-past 
years, the very first in the first rank; and this pre-eminence has been ac- 
knowledged, not only in her own land, but wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, whether on the banks of the eastern Ganges, or the western Missis- 
sippi. Her path was her own; and shoals of imitators have arisen alike at 
home, and on the other side of the Atlantic, who, destitute of her animating 
genius, have mimicked her themes, and parodied her sentiments and lan- 
guage, without being able to reach its height. In her poetry, religious 
truth, and intellectual beauty meet together ; and assuredly it is not the less 
calculated to refine the taste and exalt the imagination, because it addresses 
itself almost exclusively to the better feelings of our nature alone. Over all 
her pictures of humanity aré spread the glory and the grace reflected from 
purity of morals, delicacy of perception and conception, sublimity of reli- 
gious faith, and warmth of patriotism ; and turning from the dark and de- 

ed, whether in subject or sentiment, she seeks out those verdant oases 
n the desert of human life, on which the affections may most pleasantly 
rest. Her poetry is intensely and entirely feminine—and, in our estima- 
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tion, this is the highest praise which could be awarded it—it could have 

been written by a woman only; for although in the “ Records” of her sex we 

have the female character delineated in all the varied phases of baffled pas- 

sion and of ill-requitted affection ; of heroical self-denial, and of wither- 

CATED jpg hope deferred ; of devotedness tried in the furnace of affliction, 
and 0 
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* Gentle feelings long subdued, 
Subdued, and cherished long; ”’ 


yet its energy resembles that of the dove, “ pecking the hand that hovers 
o’er its mate,” and its exaltation of thought is not of the daring kind, which 
doubts and derides, or even questions, but which clings to the anchor of 
hope, and looks forward with faith and reverential fear. 

Mrs Hemans has written much, and, as with all authors ia like predica- 
ment, her strains are of various degrees of excellence. Independently of 
this, her different works will be differently estimated, as to their relative 
value, by different minds; but, among the lyrics of the English language 
which can scarcely die, we hesitate not to assign places to The Hebrew 
Mother—The Treasures of the Deep—The Spirit’s Return—The Homes of 
Enogland—The Better Land—The Hour of Death—The Trumpet—and 
The Graves of a Household. In these “gems of purest ray serene,” the 
peculiar genius of Mrs Hemans breathes, and burns, and shines pre-emi- 
ment; for her forte lay in depicting whatever tends to beautify and 
embellish domestic life—the gentle overflowings of love and friendship— 


“homebred delights and heartfelt happiness *—the associations of local 


te attachment—and the influences of religious feelings over the sou), whether 
word arising from the varied circumstances and situations of man, or from the 
ret aspects of external nature. We would only here add, by way of remark, 
men that the writings of Mrs Hemans seem to divide themselves into two 
ap- pretty distinct portions—the first comprehending her Modern Greece, 
hich Wallace, Dartmoor, Sceptic, Historic Scenes, and other prodactions, up to 
ond the publication of the Forest Sanctuary; and the latter comprehending 
ame that volume, The Records of Woman, The Scenes and Hymns of Lite, 


and all her subsequent-_productions. In her earlier works she follows the 


lia, classic model as contradistinguished from the romantic, and they are infe- 


mes rior in that polish of style and almost gorgeous richness of language, in 
which her maturer compositions are set. It is evident that new stores of 
in thought were latterly opened up to her, in a more extended acquaintance 
a with the literature of Spain and Germany, as well as by a profounder study 
m-. of the writings of our great poetical regenerator— Wordsworth. 
: “4 At this time, and in this place, suffice it to say, regarding the late Mrs 
aM Hemans, that she died in her forty-first year. She was born in Liverpool : 
ie, —her father was a native of Ireland, and, by her mother, a German lady, 
wa she was descended from a Venetian family of rank. She married in early 
nd life—unhappily ;—and left five sons, more than one of whom are of high 
ee o—-. She passed many years in the quiet seclusion of St Asaph’s in 
= orth Wales with her mother; three at Wavertree, near Liverpool, after 
“1 the death of that revered parent; and thence she removed to Dublin, 
is where so recently she breathed her last. : 
va As most erroneous impressions regarding the pecuniary circumstances 
at of the late Mrs Hemans have been recently made on the public mind,— 


through what channel we know not,—we have much pleasure in saying, 
g that such statements were quite unfounded. Indeed, the exertions of her 
own fine and fertile genius—appreciated as it was by the world—made 








“ such a circumstance sufficiently improbable, and must have rendered her 
1. moderately independent, even had she not possessed a regular allowance 
il from her husband, as well as from her brother, Sir Henry Browne. On her 
“ younger brother, Major Browne, she had an unlimited credit ; and to either 
. of these relatives it would be scarcely a compliment to say, that they would 
4 have despised themselves, had they allowed so noble a creature as their 
> sister to have experienced the pressure of that, or of any other distress, 
: which it was in their power to remove. A 
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TOMKINS ON THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


Tuere is something hard to scan 
in the destiny of pamphlets. Few 
have long life—but ’tis not always 
the weakliest that die first—many a 
fine thumping boy, to whom, when 
yet in the midwife’s hands, the gos- 
sips predicted a long life, sickens as 
soon as he begins to squall, and ere 
nightfall is he buried—while your 
ricketty wretch, not a span long, and 
with the face of a changeling, will 
keep whimpering for weeks, till he 
expires apparently of old age. Nor 
does the term allotted on earth to 
the race of leaves seem to depend 
on the character or constitution of 
their parents. Stout tall fellows 
often beget brats, that, without vio- 
lence to language, may well be called 
abortions ; while nothing more com- 
mon than to see thin slips of literary 
lads the fathers of a promising poli- 
tical progeny, that for a season make 
a noise in the world. We have 
known a pamphlet, that owed its 
existence to a Cockney in aconsump- 
tion, outlive the author of that exis- 
tence for a moon and half a moon— 
nay, flourishing as a leader in the 
Morning Advertiser long after he 
had sunk into a nameless grave. 

But we must not dwell on this 
theme—it is too melancholy; and 
the duty of every man who loves his 
country at this crisis is to keep up 
his spirits. So let us be cheerful, 
and take a look at Mr Tom- 
kins. Who the deuce do you 
think they say he is? Why Lorp 
BrovucHam anp Vaux! The Quar- 
terly Review boldly asserts —the 
Edinburgh Review slyly insinuates— 
the Examiner sincerely hopes—the 
Sun luminously declares—the mem- 
ber for Knaresborough, though call- 
ed to order, pertinaciously per- 
sists, nor will take any denial 
— Mrs Grundy loudly vociferates, 
and the neighbours catch the cry— 
the whole world, in short, have con- 
spired to swear—that Isaac Tomkins, 
alias Peter Jenkins, is no less a per- 
sonage than Henry Brougham. 

The Quarterly Review—the Edin- 
burgh Review—the Examiner—the 


Sun—Mr Richards—Mrs Grundy— 
the neighbourhood—and the whole 
world—we beg their pardon—have 
all lost their senses —and their 
friends should lose no time in 
putting them into confinement. 
Some necromancer “has cast the 
glamour owre them;” and they have 
become a prey to ocular deception. 
We know the distinguished author 
of the Colonial Policy of the British 
Empire well—of the many States. 
men’s Manuals in the Blue and 
Yellow—of the Inaugural Discourse 
about Cicero and Demosthenes, 
delivered when he was Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow—of the 
Introductory Essay—yet warm from 
the press—to Paley’s Natural Theo- 
logy, in which he leaves that sophis- 
tical sceptic, David Hume, nota leg to 
stand on—and we now come forward 
to vindicate him from the base and 
baseless charge of personal identity - 
with Tomkins, the son of Tomkins, 
whom we have known for years. 
Who then, you ask, is Tomkins? 
Be patient and we may tell you—he 
is not only not Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, but he is—a Bagman. A Bag- 
man? Yea, even so. In the hard 
line, or in the soft? In the hard. 
We remember him book-keeper in 
a coach-office—from which place of 
power and profit he was dismissed 
for habitual incivility to the pas- 
sengers of the Slow and Dirty, 
since known as the Morning Star. 
Now he is a traveller—and gigs it 
through the midland counties—ta- 
king orders for patent fenders. He 
is a big, burley, not bad-looking, un- 
gentlemanly sort of person—like a 
cousin of Cobbett’s — clothed in 
brown cords and cloth gaiters—biue 
coat and metal buttons — vest 
orange with a violet sprig—and with 
a white hat round which a crape in- 
timates to bar-maid and landlady 
that he is a widower looking out for 
a second or third wife. And far be 
it from us to doubt that he would 
make a very fair husband — for 
though he is seldom seen in the com- 
mon room without a tumbler of hot 
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brandy and water in his fist, and 
though all who are admitted to any 
thing like intimacy with him cannot 
fail to perceive that he is addicted 
to rich cheese, it would be unjust to 
say that he is either a drunkard or 
a glutton. He is merely a coarse 
vulgar bagman in rude health—and 
known on the road indifferently by 
the familiar and endearing appella- 
tions of Ten-tumbler or Talking 
Tomkins. Though his name be 
Isaac—he is not by birth a Jew—and 
is at least of Christian origin. In- 
deed he is a Unitarian. 

But at present we have nothing to 
do with his religious belief—nor in- 
deed with his personal character, 
which, that we may not be misun- 
derstood nor prosecuted, we hereby 
publish is respectable; we deal but 
with his political creed—and be 
pardon for having even thus slightly 
alluded to his professional pursuits 
asa Brazier’s Bagman. But every 
periodical well knows how difficult 
—nay how impossible it is—to avoid 
the appearance of personality in the 
introduction to an article, and will, 
we feel assured, sympathize with us 
in the sorrow we shall suffer, if we 
find that we have said a syllable that 
may be offensive to the feelings of 
Mr Tomkins. 

Yet we may, perhaps, be permit- 
ted to say, that when travelling along 
the royal road of political literature, 
a gentleman engaged in the hard 
line cannot reasonably expect the 
same sort of treatment that is usual- 
Jy shown to such as travel in 
the soft—particularly if the commo- 
dity he deals in be brass. We ring 
it to ascertain if it be not cracked— 
we smite it to see if it bear the blow 
without dint though it may dirl— 
and should it not stand the test, we 
deal no more with that firm or 
foundry, and thenceforth eschew the 
samples of Ten-tumbler or Talking 
Tomkins. 

Troubling ourselves no longer, 
then, with the extension of this illus- 
trative parallel, let us, if possible, 
avoid all personalities — and re- 
strict ourselves to the Pamphlet. 
“Thoughts on the Aristocracy of 
England,” by a Bagman in the 
hard line! Isaac Tomkins—former- 
ly book-keeper to the Slow and 
Dirty in the Coach Office of the 
Hen and Chickens, Brummagem— 
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and now traveller in the same town 
for “my Uncle’s House”—has no 
right to append to his name—patri- 
cian though be its sound—the title 
“Gent.” Far be it from us to say 
that Bagmen by courtesy are not 
gentlemen—but such as are so, have 
not “Gent.” on their calling cards 
which they drop on counters when 
seeking orders. Still more absurd 
is it to arrogate to themselves that 
title on becoming pamphleteers. 


‘But Isaac Tomkins, like every other 


Radical, is at heart an Aristocrat. 
Not only has he “ Gent.” printed on 
“here is my card, sir” —and on the 
face of his “ my brochure, ma’am;” 
but he writes it with a flourish after 
his name in love-letters, with all the 
pride of penmanship, “ Yours, my 
angel, to all eternity—Isaac Tom- 
kins, Gent.” —nay, has it stained in 
durable ink on the tail of his shirt. 
What are the chief causes of the 
complaints made against the “ Aris- 
tocracy of England” by this “Gent?” 
Familiarity breeds contempt—and he 
has for so many years lived with 
them day and night, that he has at 
last fairly sickened with disgust of all 
their ways—and thrown up his sto« 
mach. Bagmen, as a body, are no- 
toriously given to boasting—and 
Isaac writes as if he had had the 
entrée to all the courts of Europe. 
He cannot deny, in the face of all 
his own experiences, that there is 
an indescribable charm in the man- 
ners of high life. But as for the 
morals—and the intellectuals—alas! 
they are low indeed—far lower than 
the lowest he ever philosophized on 
by the light of a flash of blue ruin, in 
the darkest den in Gin Alley, to an 
audience fit not few of drabs and 
dustmen. Still there is a charm in 
the manners which used to overcome 
—to subdue the Bagman—and that 
seems to have so stolen on his sterner 
soul through the yielding senses, dur- 
ing the composition of the following 
paragraph, that he must almost have 
sighed—so powerful is passion over 
reason—to return once more—if but 
for an hour—to those haunts which 
he had forsworn forever! “It must 
be admitted,” sighs Isaac,“ that there 
is a very great, avery real charm 
in those circles of society. The 
elegance of manners which there 
prevails is perfect; the taste which 
reigns over all is complete ; the tone 
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of conversation is highly agreeable ; 
infinitely below that of France in- 
deed—but still most fascinating. 
There is a lightness, an ease, a 
gaiety, which to those who have no 
important object in view, and who 
deem it the highest privilege of ex- 
istence, and the utmost effort of ge- 
nius, to pass the hours agreeably, 
must be all that is most attractive.” 
Alas ! alas ! Isaac! thou art far from 
having yet reached the heavenly 
heights on which sits the stoical 
wise man, unassailable by all ter- 
restrial temptations! Fain at that 
moment, O! gent—gent—wouldst 
thou have returned to all the fol- 
lies, and frivolities of high life 
—and purchased readmission to 
Almacks, even by the sacrifice of 


thy very pamphlet! Yeta far high- - 


er privilege of existence hast thou 
—than :merely to pass “ the hours 
agreeably”’—a “ more important ob- 
ject in view”—and one far worthier 
“the utmost efforts of thy genius.” 
For not to the soft line, Isaac! wert 
thou bred or born, but to the hard 
—and by persisting to the end in the 
road thou hast so often travelled, far 
aloof from all those fascinations, 
thou wilt work out for thyself a 
monument more lasting even than 
brass. Wouldst thou sacrifice for 
mere elegance of manners, though 
it be perfect—for mere taste, though 
it be complete—for mere tone of 
conversation, though highly agreea- 
ble—for mere lightness, ease, and 
gaiety, though they be all that is at- 
tractive—wouldst thou for these sa- 
crifice thy salary of some three hun- 
dred a-year over and above travel- 
ling expenses, and incur the risk, or 
rather the certainty of seeing thy 
name, Isaac Tomkins, cent., for a 
short time in the Gazette—and then 
slipping away for ever into idle ob- 
scurity out of the list of bankrupts 
superseded ? 

But why, we ask, that saving or 
condemnatory clause in your para- 
graph in praise of the “ very great, 
the real charms in those circles of 
society?”” Why, we ask, “ highly 
agreeable as the tone of conversation 
there is,” “still most fascinating,” 
speakest thou of it as “ infinitely be- 
low that of France?” The tone of 


conversation in France will prove 
too much for thee—if it be indeed 
infinitely above “ most fascinating ;” 
and to thy virtue, Isaac, the syren 
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tone will be more surely fatal, sink. 
ing, through thy ignorance of the 
French language, more simply, and 
for that reason more profoundly, 
into thy soul. 

“After this ample admission,” 
continues Isaac, “let us add, that 
whoever, after passing an even. 
ing in this society, shall attempt 
to recollect the substance of the 
conversation, will find himself en- 
gaged in a hopeless task.” If 
the conversation had been in French, 
Isaac would have been able to re- 
collect neither substance nor sha- 
dow—for he is at the length of his 
tether in that tongue at “ Parlez 
vous Francais, Monsieur! Voulez vous, 
Maddam!” But what sensible per- 
son dreams of “‘ recollecting the sub- 
stance of conversation ?” Conversa- 
tion should have no substance—for 
substance is heavy matter —and 
heavy matter—especially if drawled 
out—is soporific—and ’tis bad man- 
ners to fall asleep in social life. 
Isaac—who is at times a bit of a 
poet in his way—and then his fancy 
glows bright as one of his own 
warming-pans—says it would “ be 
easier to record the changes ‘of 
colour in a pigeon’s neck, or the 
series of sounds made by an AXolian 
harp, or the forms and hues of an 
aurora borealis.” No accouatable 
creature, he maintains, has a right 
to pass his time thus—though he 
grants that “if man had nothing to 
do here below but to spend without 
pain or uneasiness the hours not de- 
voted to sleep, certainly there would 
be no reason to complain of these 
coteries.” Here he ought to have 
stopped — but elated beyond all 
measure by the effect on the writer 
of that fine passage about the 
pigeon’s neck, the £olian harp, 
and the aurora borealis — which 
the reader sees at once to be 
veriest drivel—he waxes exceed- 
iogly wroth with “ the very great, 
the very real charm in those 
circles of society,” and granting still 
that “ all is pleasing, all pretty, all 
serviceable in passing the time,” 
exclaims, on account of “ all being 
unsubstantial,”—“ compared with this 
chess becomes a science —drafts 
and backgammon are highly ree 
spectable. Compared with this, dan- 
cing, which is exercise, and even 
games of romp, are rational modes of 
passing the houre. Compared with 
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this, it is worthy a rational being to 
read the most frivolous romance 
that was ever penned, or gaze up< 
on the poorest mime that ever 


strutted on the stage.” After such 
a burst, Isaac appears, as might 
have been expected, in profuse per- 
spiration, and you may hear the big 
sweat-drop plash on the paper. We 
beg of him—now that he has wiped 
his face and forehead with his bub- 
bly-cloutikin — to borrow our un- 

rejudiced eyes that he may see in 
its true light the above nonsense. 
Not another Bagman in all England 
but Talkiog Tomkins would have 
thus complained of the conver- 
sation of any coterie for being less 
scientific than chess. Conversa- 
tion as scientific as chess, would, 
in any coterie, cause cholera or 
the plague. Chess is a science, 
compare it with what you choose; 
and Isaac should not so contemptu- 
ously treat it, for he does not know 
a knight from a rook, a pawn from 
a queen. But what can our impas- 
sioned—we had almost said— our 
infuriated Bagman—really mean by 
thus giving the preference—in a sci- 
entific, rational, and salutary light, to 
chess, drafts, backgammon, dancing, 
and games at romps, such as blind- 
man’s buff, hunt the slipper, prick- 
medandy, and houghmagandy, to 
the evening amusements, whatever 
they may be, of those coteries, or 
circles of society, where all is per- 
fect elegance, and complete taste, 
where all is ease, lightness, gaiety, 
and fascination? There are times 
and places for all things—but we 
did not know that the aristocracy 
of England had excommunicated 
themselves from chess, drafts, and 
backgammon, for sake of the less 
scientific and respectable amuse- 
ment of highly agreeable conversa- 
tion; to dancing — especially that 
infatuating form of it—the waltz— 
we had always till now believed 
them too passionately addicted—not 
because,as Mr Tomkinssays, “ which 
is exercise” —for that is a vulgar 
view surely of that dangerous duet, 
in which you and the sweet creature 
go wavering away, entangled in em- 
bracement, like two butterflies meet- 
ing in the sunshine, as if they were 
never more to part—nor indeed do 
they, till, alas! the blissful bride- 
groom dies—but because dancing— 
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as Sir Joshua or somebody else said— 
is the poetry of motion—and poetry, 
all the world knows, is passion and 
imagination so mingled, that matter 
seems spiritual, and spirit seems 
material, the product of the union 
between mortal and immortal being, 
the sole emotion on this side Heaven 
that deserves the name of Delight 
and Love. 

The Bagman informs the mercan- 
tile world that “the want of sense 
and reason which prevails in these 
circles is wholly inconceivable. An 
ignorance of all that the more refined 
of the middle, or even of the lower 
classes, well know, is accompanied 
by an insulting contempt for any one 
who does not know the staple of 
their only knowledge. An entire in- 
capacity for reasoning is twin sister to 
a ready, and flippant, and authorita- 
tive denial of all that reason has 
taught others. An utter impossibility 
of understanding what men of learn 
ing and experience have become 
familiar with, stalks hand in hand, 
insolent and exulting, with a stupid 
denial of truths which are all but 
self-evident, and are of extreme 
importance.” Talking Tomkins con- 
ceits that he has a powerful genius 
for personification. “ Gentlemen— 
there are a pair of you,” said the 
Devil, looking at his legs—and we 
presume they were twins. But 
“Utter Incapacity of Reasoning” 
is a Free Martin; for she is twin 
sister to “ Ready and authorita- 
tive Denial,’ who is manifestly 
a male. Now it is well known 
that the sister of a male twin is al- 
ways barren; so that should “ Utter 
Incapacity of Reasoning ” ever en- 
ter into wedlock even with the most 
potent genius, she will give vent 
but to wind. This is wisely or- 
dered by Nature; for were she to 


conceive, for example, to Cross _ 


Purposes, what sophisms would 
she not spawn! Nevertheless there 
is always something interesting 
about Twins—and how perplexing- 
ly pretty, coming into the dining- 
room after dinner to show them- 
selves to the company, with their 
sleek yellow hair combed down 
their low foreheads over their in- 
expressive eyes, linked arm and 
arm, would look Miss Utter- Inca 

ity-of-Reasoning, and Master 
Ready -and-Flippant-and-Authorita. 
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tive-Denial, each thumb in mouth, 
while without delay both simulta- 
neously seized on the same stopper, 
and in the mysterious sympathy of 
double birth began sucking away at 
the crystal, as if they expected it to 
overflow with milk and honey ! Ere 
yet the attractive Twins have ceased 
their mumbling, the door opens, 
and lo, Utter-Impossibility-of-Under- 
standing- what-men-of-learning-and 
experience - have - become - familiar- 
with, stalks in hand in hand with 
Stupid-Denial- of- truths-that- are -all 
but-self-evident. What a Scotch 
Dessert! But now ensues a regular 
row. For Ready-and-Flippant-and- 
Authoritative-Denial-of-all-that-rea- 
son-has-taught-others, flinging from 
him with characteristic violence the 
hand of his Twin Sister, Entire-In- 
capacity -of-Reasoning, amorously 
encircles the waist of Stupid-De- 
nial-of-Truths-which-are-all-but-self- 
evident; while Utter-Impossibility-of 
Understanding - what-men-of -learn- 
ing-and-experience-have-become-fa- 
milar-with, flies at him like one of 
the Lapithz at a Centaur, and then, 
baffled in his attempt to rescue his 
long beloved from her ravisher, 
springs upen Twin Sister, Entire- 
Incapacity-of-Reasoning, and smo- 
thers her with kisses till she blushes 
black, and trembles like a Truism 
in her teens. O rare Isaac Tomkins! 
But only see with what exquisite 
skill he passes from the boldest to 
the baldest of styles—like a juggler 
displacing in your palm a rough 
young sovereign by the smoothest of 
all old possible shillings! “ Every fe- 
male of this exquisite class” —quoth 
Isaac Tomkins, Genr—“ is under the 
exclusive dominion of some waiting 
maid, or silly young lover, or slan- 
der-mongering newspaper; and if 
not under the sway of one paper, 
lives in bodily fear of two or three. 
Bribes, entreaties, threats, are by 
turns employed to disarm these ty- 
rants; and however tormented the 
wretched victim may be, she is for- 
ced by some strange fatality or pro- 
pensity to read what most tortures 
er.” This comes of tippling in 
houses of call with servants out of 
place. Flunkies, Valets, and butlers 
then all abuse ladies’ maids, and our 
credulous Bagman believes all that is 
bad of the Abigails. We doubt if 
the dominion of ladies’ maids over 
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their young mistresses be as exclu. 
sive, and we cannot for a moment 
doubt that it is not nearly so barbar. 
ous—as the dominion of barmaids— 
to say nothing of those gay creatures 
of the element commonly called 
chambermaids—under which is en. 
thralled “ every male of that exquis- 
ite class,” of which Ten-tumbler 
Talking Tomkins has long been one of 
the brightest ornaments. Has he for- 
got the mob-cap in the Hop-pole, 
Worcester? Hers was exclusive 
dominion indeed—nor could Tom. 
kins’ Patent Fenders guard from the 
fire of those eyes the too combusti- 
ble Bagman. In the exclusive do- 
minion of “a silly young lover,” we 
see nothing peculiar to the condition 
of females in high life ; but it is dis- 
tressing indeed to think that “ every 
female of this exquisite class who is 
not under the exclusive dominion of 
some waiting-maid or silly young 
lover,” “livesin bodily fear” of two 
or three slander-mongering news- 
papers. We do not wonder that two 
or three such periodicals should 
sometimes cause her much mental 
disquietude, but cannot imagine how 
they contrive tokeep her in perpetual 
“bodily fear.” But only hear Isaac ! 

“Of the press, then, they (the 
Aristocracy of England) live in habi- 
tual dread ; but it is a fear which, 
being altogether void of wisdom, 
produces good neither to its victims 
nor its objects. Frightened to death 
at any unfavourable allusion to them- 
selves or their ways, they support 
with the most stoical indifference all 
attacks upon their professed princi- 
ples, all opposition to the policy they 
fancy they approve. Furious to the 
pitch of Bethlem or St Luke’s, if 
they themselves be but touched or 
threatened, nothing can be more ex- 
emplary than the fortitude with 
which they sustain the rudest shocks 
that can be given to the reputation 
of their dearest and nearest connex- 
ions. Nay, they bear without flinch- 
ing, with the patience of anchorites, 
and the courage of martyrs (but 
that the pain is vicarious), the most 
exquisite and long-continued tor- 
tures to which the feelings of their 
friends and relations can be subject- 
ed. This is no exaggeration; for it 
is below, very much below, the 
truth. They delight in the slander 
of that press, the terrors of which 
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daily haunt them, and nightly break 
their slumbers. Nothing is to them 
a greater enjoyment than to read all 
that can be said against their friends. 
They know, to be sure, that all is 
false; but, judging by themselves, 
they know that all of it gives pain. 
The public, they are quite aware, 
believe little of it; for of late years 
the prees has taken pretty good care 
to make its attacks very harmless in 
that respect ; but then they feel that 
those friends who are the objects of 
the abuse are probably as sensitive 
as themselves. Thus, the class we 
are speaking of form in reality the 
slander-market of the day; and yet, 
with a miraculous inconsistency, 
they are in one everlasting chorus 
against ‘the license of the press,’ 
which, but for them, would have no 
being; but for their follies, no ob- 
ject; but for their malice, no sup- 
port; but for their spiteful credulity, 
no dupes to work upon; but for 
their existence, no chance of conti- 
nuing itsown. They, indeed, turn 
upon their own instruments—make 
war upon the tools they work with 
—the very limbs they sustain and 
move ! It is the rebellion of the mem- 
bers reversed ; for here we have the 
overgrown belly attacking the 
limbs !” 

Here Tomkins comes it very strong 
over the Aristocracy—and we think 
we hear him, as he lays down his 
pen and complacently contemplates 
the author’s person, reciting to him- 
self, with a grunt like that of a prize- 
boar, the impressive close of what 
we believe is called a diatribe— 
“ here we have the overgrown belly 
attacking the limbs!” What can 
have so embittered the Bagman with 
the Sunday Papers? He must be 
travelling under the delusion that 
he is the main object of their ac- 
cumulated calumnies every Lord’s 
Day. Through all his bravadoes 
you see that, “ if not under the 
sway of one paper, he lives in bodily 
fear of two or three.” “ Half-and- 
half—hot!” cries to the waiter impe- 
riously Ten-tumbler Talking Tom- 
kins, and sets himself with more 
ardent spirits to squabash the Aris- 
tocracy of England. But the last 
paragraph shows that he was “ the 
worse of liquor;” that potion has 
not sobered him; he has had his 
dose—and boots and the hostler en- 
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ter to show the gentleman to bed, 
who imagines that he is supported 
up stairs by four chambermaids, 

We said that the last paragraph 
shows that Isaac Tomkins, Gent., 
was ‘ the worse of liquor.” He is 
therein heard maundering as men 
“ in liquor” almost always maunder 
—and with “ emphatic sincerity ” to 
give indistinct utterance to much 
untruth. He is no longer Master of 
the Philosophy of the Emotions. 
He speaks of the same persons as 
being “frightened to death at any 
unfavourable allusion to themselves 
or their ways,’ and at the same 
time “ furious to the pitch of Beth- 
lem or St Luke’s, if they them- 
selves be but touched;” ‘‘the terrors 
of the press daily haunt them, and 
nightly break their slumbers,” and 
yet “the public, they are quite 
aware, believe little of its slander, for 
of late years the press has taken 
pretty good care to make its attacks 
very harmless;” “they know, to be 
sure, that all is false that is said 
against their friends,” yet do their 
friends all belong to that “ exqui- 
site class” which “ forms in reality 
the slander- market of the day,” and 
“but for them, would have no be- 
ing; but for their follies, no objects 
but for their malice, no support ; 
but for, &c. &c.”” Nobody can read 
this muddle- pated palaver, without 
seeing that Master Tomkins while 
inditing it was on the eve of being 
carried to bed. “ It is the rebellion 
of the members reversed; for here 
we have the overgrown belly attack- 
ing the limbs ;” and it must be al- 
lowed, whatever may be urged in 
their defence on the score of the 
enormous size of the above belly, 
that the limbs make but a feeble re- 
sistance. 

Isaac resumes his task in the 
morning, taking it up at the word 
“stolen goods,” and goes on to assert, 
with a severe headach, that the 
Aristocracy of England “ confine 
their encouragement to the vilest 
portion of the press;” and then he 
adds, somewhat unnecessarily, “ the 
respectable journals are no favou- 
rites of theirs.” “From the sacred 
haunts of the Corinthian Order” 
every newspaper is excluded, or, 
what is still worse, “extruded,” 
which “ conveys any solid instruction 
upon a useful or important subject, 
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interesting to the species which the 
writers adorn—and the patricians 
do their best to degrade. Even 
wit the most refined finds no echo 
in such minds; and if it be used in 
illustrating an argument, or in pres- 
sing home the demonstration, which 
it may often be, the author is charged 
with treating a serious subject light- 
ly, and of jesting where he should 
reason. Broad humour, descending 
to farce, is the utmost reach of their 
capacity; and that is of no value in 
their eyes unless it raise a Jaugh at 
the expense ofa friend. Buffoonery 
is a denizen at all courts, but most 
commonly indigenous; and after the 
court’s example patrician society is 
fashioned.” 

Nothing impairs the memory so 
much as habitual hard. drinking, even 
though it seldom send the memoria- 
list to bed—with boots and ostler 
for his supporters—as it last night 
sent Ten-tumbler Tomkins. He has 
clean forgotten that the “ exquisite 
class,” whom he here accuses of the 
love of broad-jesting and buffuonery, 
and every thing, indeed, coarse, 
gross, and brutal, were painted by 
him, only so far back as the after- 
noon of yesterday, as distinguished 
for “ perfect elegance of manners,” 
*‘complete taste,” and a “tone of 
conversation, infinitely below that 
of France indeed, but still most 
fascinating” —“a lightness, an ease, 
and a gaiety,” and “all that is most 
attractive;” yet this “ patrician so- 
ciety is fashioned after the example 
of that buffoonery which is a denizen 
in all courts, but most commonly in- 
digenous;”’ and, equally strange to 
say, 80 shifting, so shadowy, and so 
aerial are the broad jests of their 
buffoonery, “that it would be easier 
to record the changes of colour ona 
pigeon’s neck, or the series of sounds 
made by an Zolian harp, or the 
ayy and hues of an Aurora Borea- 
is.” 

“From a contemplation of the 
Aristocracy, the result of sorrowful 
observation, not of irritable displea- 
sure, we naturally turn to its Jament- 
able but inevitable consequences.” 
At drawing an inference, the Bag- 
man shows such strength, that we 
will back him even against any one 
of Meux’s dray-horses, only he is too 
fat—and we should have to give him 
a drench and a sweating or two, “that 
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the overgrown belly might not get 
the better of the limbs.” He is of opi. 
nion thatsociety cannot long remain 
in this most unnatural state—“ that 
the whole faculties and accomplish. 
ments of a great people cannot be 
severed with impunity from the 
wealth, the rank, the privileges, and 
the personal and individual interests 
that exist in the state.” He is of 
opinion that “the middle, not the 
upper classes, are the nation —the 
people—in every rational or correct 
sense of the word.” The Aristo- 
cracy are no part of the nation or 
people—neither, it appears, are the 
lower classes—the nation for people 
is composed, it would seem, accord- 
ing to Tomkins, of the Ten-Poun- 
ders. “ The L.10 franchise itself 
would tend to produce similar mis- 
chiefs were it confined to a few, 
and were it of more difficult acqui- 
sition to those who inherit it not. 
Its great advantage and easy attain- 
ment prevents the possibility of its 
working evil by creating a privileged 
class in the community.” Only 
imagine to yourself for a moment 
what would be the condition of 
Great Britain “ if the L.10 franchise 
were confined to afew.” Why, in 
that case it would produce mischief 
similar to those she suffers for her 
present Aristocracy. ‘‘ The whole 
faculties and accomplishments” of 
a great people would be severed 
from the “ wealth and rank” of an 
Aristocracy trampling, in the pride 
of the L.10 franchise, on “‘the middle 
ranks, who alone are the nation—the 
people—in every rational or correct 
sense of the word.” Their haughty 
tenements, that had reared their 
roofs for weeks to heaven—some of 
them on two stories—would be 
levelled with the earth. Of sucha 
state of things some future, in the 
words of the present Tomkins, might 
say, “ How long are they likely to 
suffer a few persons of overgrown 
wealth, laughable folly, and consi- 
derable profligacy, to usurp, and ex- 
clusively to hold, all consideration, 
all individual importance ?” 

Isaac then treats us with an ori- 
ginal image. “Can the scales of 
society be kept strictly adjusted, 
when the unnatural force, violently 
exerted in favour of the feather, 
makes the unaided gold kick the 
beam?” The feather is the Aristo- 
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cracy of England—the unnatural 
force violently exerted in its favour 
is left to the imagination, so is the 
power that sets it into activity—for 
jt cannot surely be the feather itself 
—while the unaided gold that kicks 
the beam is, we presume, the middle 
classes, who thus become in fact the 
upper in a way that must be any 
thing but agreeable—as we can see 
no pleasure in kicking a beam— 
though it should be the beam of the 
scales of society, which, we cheer- 
fully grant, can never so be kept 
steadily adjusted. In spite of all 
this, we are willing to back unaided 
gold versus feather for a cool hun- 
dred at the game of scales—let 
feather violently exert whatever un- 
natural force he has a mind to—and 
Tomkins may fix his day for the 
match. 

Isaac’s admiration of the middle 
ranks is so excessive as to border on 
the idolatrous—yet would he refuse 
a peerage? “ They read,” quoth he, 
“they reflect, they reason, they think 
for themselves; they will neither 
leta pope, nor a prince, nor a mini- 
ster, NOR A NEWSPAPER, form their 
opinions for them ; and they will nei- 
ther, from views of interest nor mo- 
tives of fear, be made the dupe or 
tool of others.”” How happens it then 
that they suffer “ those burthens by 
which the aristocracy grind the faces 
of their inferiors?” Why does he 
call “the Derby farmers gulls?” 
Why scold the “ Brighton liberals 
who opposed an honest Tory, and 
preferred to an honest reformer a 
man notoriously receiving pay as a 
servant in the King’s household ?” 
Why does he say “ nobody can pity 
either Winchester or Brighton, they 
have met exactly what their silly 
conduct, to call it no worse, de- 
serves?” What matters it that 
“they read, they reflect, they rea- 
son, they think for themselves ”— 
if they are gulls and silly ones, “ to 
call them no worse?” What mat- 
ters it although “they will neither let 
a pope, nor a prince, nor a minister, 
NOR ANEWSPAPER form their opinions 
for them,” if they thus shamefully 
sacrifice the opinions which they 
have formed for themselves? What 
matters it that they will neither, from 
fear nor interest, be made the dupe 
or tool of others, when Talking 
Tomkins asks with anguish “ whose 
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fault was it that Captain Pechel 
turned out Mr Faithful ?” 

The middle orders, it seems, after 
all are not ready for the millennium. 
“The progress of knowledge” will 
raise the character up to the mark— 
but Isaac adds, “when the basis 
of the present distinction is gone, 
that remedy will prove effectual— 
not till then.” For hear the Bagman. 

“ The nobility of England, though 
it forms the basis and the bulk, 
forms not the whole of our aristo- 
cratic body. To all practical pur- 
poses we must include under that 
name all their immediate connex- 
ions, and even all who live in the 
same circles, have the same objects, 
and from time to time attain the 
same privileges. The law of the 
constitution is, that only a peer’s 
eldest son succeeds to his father’s 
honours, and therefore we constant- 
ly hear it said that all the rest of the 
family belong to the body of the 
people. Nothing can be more true 
as regards legal rights — es 
more false as regards political an 
social bias. It is certain that the 
eldest son alone is deemed by our 
institutions to be born a lawgiver, a 
senator, and a judge; that he alone, 
be he ever so ignorant, stupid, and 
vicious, is allowed to decide upon 
the great questions of policy and of 
jurisprudence, and to sit in appeal 
upon the decisions of all the legal 
tribunals of the country, and to 
judge without review all his fellow- 
citizens for property, liberty, limb, 
and life. These high functions are so 
essentially inherent in him, that no 
bankruptcy, no idiotcy (short of be- 
ing found lunatic by commission), 
no criminality, can deprive him of 
his judicial and legislative attributes. 
He may have committed felony, and 
been transported—or perjury, and 
been pilloried—or fraud, and been 
upon the tread-mill; yet, the day 
after his sentence expires he may 
take his seat next the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and turn by his vote the fate 
of a great measure for diffusing uni- 
versally the justice which he has 
contemned and outraged.” 

Lord Stanley, in his letter to Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, anent Conserva- 
tive Associations, declares that he is 
not aware of any attempt having 
been made in any high quarter to 
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abridge or abrogate the powers and 
privileges of the House of Lords, or 
the hereditary peerage. Can it be that 
he has never read Tomkins either 
in the tenth edition, or in the eulogy 
on his pamphlet—attributed to one 
of the ablest men in England — in 
the Edinburgh Review? Those 
powers and privileges which Lord 
Stanley thinks secured to his order 
in the respect entertained for them 
in the minds of an enlightened peo- 
ple, Tomkins, to the entire satis- 
faction of the master spirit of the 
great organ of the Whigs, calls “ these 
high, precious, absurd, and revolting 
privileges ;” nor till they are destroy- 
ed will knowledge itself prove an 
essential remedy to the evils under 
which the people groan—and they 
are indeed more to be pitied than 
blamed for groaning, since their faces 
are ground by the feet of the Aristo- 
cracy to the dust. “The sons of 
Peers,” says the Bagman, “ cannot 
ride down the peasants or the shop- 
keepers with impunity ; but so nei- 
ther can the Peers themselves.” But 
what the better are the peasants and 
shopkeepers at not being ridden 
down by Peers or the sons of Peers, if 
it be true, according to Tomkins, that 
the entire Aristocracy of England 
are daily employed in grinding their 
faces in the dust with their feet ? 

It is not every day that a Bagman 
publishes a political pamphlet attri- 
buted by all the world — ex- 
cept Christopher North, to Lord 
Brougham. Therefore another quo- 
tation. 

** The question is this. A substan- 
tial farmer, or a reputable shopkeep- 
er, intending to let two or three of 
his sons continue in his own busi- 
ness, has the spirit and the means to 
give one of them, who shows good 
abilities, a better education, that he 
may be a parson oralawyer. The 
lad goes to Oxford, and he there 
meets the younger son of the squire 
or the nobleman, about his own age. 
—Now which of the two finds it 
easiest to get on in the world ? 
Which is soonest received into the 
company of men of influence in the 
college? Which makes his way best 
to notice, wherever it is of import- 
ance to him that he should obtain 
notice? Which has, first at college, 
and afterwards in town, most favour 
bestowed on his efforts? Which 
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rises the fastest and mounts the high. 
est, supposing their abilities and un- 
derstanding equal? Does it not re. 
quire that the obscure man ‘should 
be a first-rate genius to climb the 
heights of his career, be that civil or 
military, ecclesiastical or political ? 
In England these questions can be 
answered in one only way. 

“ But suppose we come away from 
matters of substantial interest, and 
say a word of society merely. The 
one of the two youths whom we are 
supposing to be started together in 
life is born to admittance every 
where, and to the unsolicited enjoy- 
ment of the most refined society; 
the other may arrive at the same 
favour after he has made himself 
famous by his talents, or powerful 
by his success, when the silly creae 
tures who preside over such inter- 
course would feel themselves ne- 
glected if he were not found among 
their attendants. As for the daughter 
of the tradesman or the yeoman, no 
fancy can help us to picture her in 
those haunts of fashion, be she as fair 
as Venus, as chaste as Diana, as wise 
as Minerva, unless she has been able 
to repair the ruined fortunes of some 
noble rake by the legacy of an uncle 
in the East Indies. For the brother, 
Parliamentary eloquence, (not learn- 
ing or solid wisdom ), party devotion, 
or professional success, may cast a 
plank across the gulf which sepa- 
rates the circles of high and middling 
society. For the sister there is but 
one bridge, and it must be made of 
solid massive gold. Passing across 
it, she will be admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of having her relations sneered 
at, and, if her ears are very acute, 
herself nicknamed among those 
whom she saves from want of bread; 
she will listen to the horrors of vul- 
gar life, the atrocities of under- 
breeding, the hatefulness of honest 
industry, the misfortune of humble 
birth, until she dares not look about 
her or behind her, but is haunted by 
the recollection of her origin, as if it 
had been a crime, and is brought to 
be more ashamed of her humble and 
virtuous family than if they had 
borne her in the hulks or bred her on 
the tread-mill.” 

One might suppose, from the con- 
fident tone in which Tomkins here 
speaks of Oxford, that he had beena 
gentleman commoner of Christ 
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Church, and refused admittance in- 
to the Aristocratical society of the do- 
minions of the famous Dean. Where- 
as Isaac was but once in the city for 
half-an-hour at supper, in the travel- 
Jer’s room of the Angel, while his old 
friend, the Slow and Dirty, was on its 
transit from Manchester to the 
Metropolis. Would he seriously 
wish that the fourth son of a sub- 
stantial farmer, or a respectable 
shopkeeper (for Dad intends to let 
two or three of his sons continue in 
his own business), should associate 
with the sons of neblemen? Why? 
Or with the sons of some mercantile 
millionaire ? Why? He might him- 
self, with equal propriety, offer to 
give the Duke of Northumberland 
or the Earl of Derby a lift in his gig. 
“Which has at college most favour 
bestowed on his efforts?” Let him 
look at the bishops, and the judges, 
and the scholars of England. The 
fourth son of his own washerwo- 
man, if a Jad of first-rate talents, 
would have been a first-class man 
along with Mr Stanley or Mr How- 
ard. Merit, however humbly born, 
is surer of “ climbing the heights of 
his career” in the schools at Oxford, 
than even in the coach-office of the 
Hen and Chickens at Manchester, 
where Tomkins himself reached the 
summit of his ambition, though, 
alas! from its giddy height, he fell. 
“To climb the heights” of a career, 
be that civil or military, ecclesiasti- 
cal or political, is by no means an 
easy matter; but an incalculable 
number of “ obscure men” have 
done so who were not “ first-rate 

eniuses.” First-rate geniuses, even 
in the most genial seasons, have 
never in this climate been as plenti- 
ful as blackberries even among the 
middle classes—indeed, we question 
if Talking Tomkins himself be a 
first-rate genius, though he has 
reached the acme of fame by figuring 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. Though 
certainly “not born to the unsolici- 
ted enjoyment of the most refined 
society,” yet lo! he has gained ad- 
mittance into it by his own merits— 
not into that “ exquisite class” mis- 
named “refined society,’ where 
“silly creatures preside,’ but into 
that rightly called so indeed, at the 
head of which, in mildest majesty, 
sits Christopher North. Nay, higher 
honours still may be in store for 
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him—what if the whole civilized 
world were to see and hear Talking 
Tomkins at our right hand, at the 
very next Noctes Ambroasianz, while 
Tickler and the Shepherd sat mute, 
with upturned eyes, astonied at the 
eloquence of the inspired Bagman ? 

‘The males of the middle classes, 
then, we maintain, have no reason to 
complain of being excluded by aris- 
tocratical distinctions from a fair 
chance of attaining the object of 
man’s highest ambition on earth. 
But how is it with the females? 
There’s the rub. We acknowledge 
that considerable difficulties lie in 
the way of the daughters of trades- 
men and yeomen between their fa- 
thers’ dwelling, be it in shady lane 
or on sunny hill, and “ those haunts 
of fashion,” where over the “ most 
refined society” the “silly crea- 
tures” preside. Yet if she be in 
verity, and not merely in the ena- 
moured imagination of Tomkins, 
which pictures to him a Tri-une 
Vision, in itself lovelier than the 
Triple Glow that on Mount Ida dis- 
tracted Paris, if she be indeed Ve- 
nus, Diana, and Minerva all in 
One, in the shape of a tradesman’s 
or yeoman’s daughter, we under- 
take to introduce her ourselves 
—though the shift on her back be 
her only patrimony —into the so- 
ciety of Devonshire House, and to 
insure her by the end of the season 
a coronet. Let other damsels, to 
whom nature has been as niggardly 
as fortune has been profuse, “ repair 
the ruined fortunes of some noble 
rake by the legacy of an uncle in 
the East Indies.” But Lady Venus 
Diana Minerva Tomkins Talbot shall 
have fair issue and long life with her 
Jord—and though her birth was hum- 
ble, she will dare, we answer for 
her, *‘ to look about her and behind 
her” with a queenlike eye—and if 
any of her noble husband’s relatives 
are so foolish as to “ be more asha- 
med of her humble and virtuous 
family than if they had been born 
in the hulks or bred on the tread- 
mill,” she will think on what Tom- 
kins has told her, and be comfort- 
ed—that from the pillory itself a 
Peer may walk to the House of 
Lords, and, shaking his ears, sit 
down between Ex-Lord-Chancellor 
Brougham and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
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Could Tomkins but bring himself 
to believe all this, he might yet gra- 
dually grow into one cf the most con- 
tented of Bagmen. Such may be the 
destivy of his own daughter — yet 
unbegotten—but her triumph will be 
greater if he drop the “gent.” We 
think that we see symptoms towards 
the close of his pamphlet that he has 
but faint hope, after all, of effecting 
the abolition of the Aristocracy of 
England. True that he abuses them 
to the last gasp; but craft, and cun- 
ning, and hypocrisy, and double- 
dealing belong but to fear—and they 
are transparent through the advice he 
gives the Radicals how to behave to 
the “exceptions.” “ Exceptions there 
are. Excellent sense in one; in an- 
other, good education for about the 
worst educated country in Europe; 
(Isaac ! Isaac!) in a third party zeal ; 
in a fourth personal spleen,—may alie- 
nate members of the body from their 
natural connexions, and enlist them 
in the cause of the people. For the 
aid of these men the country can 
never be too grateful. Far from 
repelling them with insult, and 
damping their generous efforts in our 
behalf by a cold and sullen recep- 
tion, it is our duty and our interest 
to hail their arrival among us with 


open arms. They are of infinite use 
tous. Their motives should not be 


too narrowly scrutinized. They are 
worthy of all acceptation; and if we 
know either what becomes us, or 
what serves us, we shall affectionately 
and gratefully receive them.” Isaac 
is wonderfully familiar with every 
thing in France. The tone of con- 
versation there is infinitely above 
that of our “ exquisite class; ” 
and he tells us, in a foot-note, 
* that even under the absolute 
monarchy, the claims of letters and 
talents were always admitted, the 
nobility cultivated wit and learn- 
ing, and were a race infinitely su- 
erior to our own, in proportion as 
iterary men were admitted into 
their society on a footing of equa- 
lity.’ Be that as it might, certainly 
the Jacobins in France had good rea- 
son to say of the nobility, “ it is our 
interest to hail their arrival among 
us with open arms. They are of 
infinite use to us. Their motives 
should not be too narrowly scru- 
tinized.” Their motives were sub- 
mitted to no scrutiny whatever— 
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and to prevent any botheration about 


them, “soon after their arrival 
among us was hailed with open 
arms,” their heads were cut off, 
and, though a little saw-dust might 
have prevented it, the blood suffer- 
ed to ooze through the ill-fited 
planks of the scaffuld upon the 
heads of the women and children 
amusing themselves in the apart- 
ment below with the antics of 
monkies, that relieved the grim mo. 
notony of bearded pards and maned 
lions, which the mob facetiously 
called wild beasts. 

Yet Tomkins manifestly trusts 
but little to the aid of any number 
of such ninnies—for “ the body at 
large is our foe; that is incapable 
of conversion Mr O’Connell may 
threaten, Mr Brougham may educate 
Jor ages! that body is beyond all 
the fears which the former can ex- 
cite, and all the improvement which 
the latter can produce.” What then 
alone remains to be done? Farther 
the deponent sayeth not—but tip- 
ping the wink to his palls, he puts 
his tongue in his cheek, and as he 
significantly draws his fingers across 
his neck, a general grin, accom- 
panied with a general chuckle, shows 
that action is indeed the soul of 
oratory, and that the supply will be 
equal to any demand that in good 
time may be made for executioners. 

There is nothing else for it. “ For 
them sinecures exist — for them 
jobs are done. They it is that pro- 
fit by the overpayment of the pub- 
lic functionaries. They it is that 
amass wealth by the tax imposed 
upon the bread consumed, and alone 
consumed by the people. For their 
sons an overgrown army provides 
commissions and staff appointments. 
For their sons a bloated Church 
Establishment displays deaneries, 
and prebends, and _bishopricks.” 
In vain “ Mr O’Connell may threa- 
ten, and Mr Brougham educate for 
ages.” Why, then, wait for ages 
for what can never happen? Mr 
Brougham (he cannot mean William 
Brougham, the Master in Chancery— 
for we never heard of him educating 
any body, since at Cambridge he 
failed to educate himself) has no 
chance against the public schools 
with his private University of Lon- 
don. For “to teach their children 
Tory principles, the public schools 
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—the best education in England, 
and one utterly below contempt— 
(Isaac! Isaac!) trains the patrician 
infant to lisp in slavish accents. 
To confirm the lessons of Eton and 
Winchester, Oxford opens her Con- 


servative arms, and_ eradicates 
whatever feelings of humanity, 
whatever reasonable opinions the 
expanding faculties of the mind 
may have engrafted upon the bar- 
ren stocks of Henry the Sixth, and 
William of Wickham. The fact is, 
that go where you will, in these 
times, even in liberal circles, you 
find the youth—the fashionable 
youth—all embodied with the mo- 
thers and the tutors against liberal 
principles, and bent on resisting all 
improvement.” Down, then, to the 
dust—the bloody saw-dust—with the 
“hated Aristocracy of England!” 
Nay—nay—sly Isaac will not say so 
—totidem verbis, (he mis-understands 
a little Latin)—but whispers soéto 
voce, (that is Italian, Isaac,) “no 
man can desire to see the House of 
Lords abolished!” Why, does he 
not know that Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, now that he has lost his wig, 
is willing to resign his coronet, if he 
were permitted to return to the 
bar? And what, without him to 
preserve order by the force of 
example, when the authority of 
Denman was impotent to enforce 
it, would be the House of Lords ? 
Isaac Tomkins (for we will on no 
account call him Peter Jenkins) 
seems almost as surly with the Com- 
mons as with the Lords. “ Only look 
at the House of Commons,” he cries, 
“to take an example from what in- 
deed lies at the root of the evil 
tree, whose bitter fruit we are all 
of us now eating. The Aristocracy 
represent us in Parliament. Do 
not let us disguise the truth from 
ourselves. OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
HAVE DECEIVED US; DO NOT LET 
US DECEIVE OURSELVES. A _ CON- 
SIDERABLE MAJORITY OF THE House 
or ComMMONS IS AGAINST ALL RE* 
ForM. That majority, in its heart 
hates the people. Its fears are 
pointed to the progress of improve- 
ment; its care is for the privileged 
orders; its darling object is to keep 
all things as much as possible in their 
present state, and just to give us as 
much relief as they cannot either re- 
sist or evade giving. They do not, in 
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substance or effect, differ from the 
House of Lords, which is their natural 
ally, and their only lawful superior, to 
whose interests they are quite will- 
ing to sacrifice their constituents at 
any moment they can doit in safety. 
The Lords will not oppose a reform, 
when they are afraid of being swept 
away if they do. The bulk of the 
Commons—a majority of 100 at the 
least—will let reform pass, which 
they dare not resist without being 
sure of losing their seats. Do I, or 
does any body, think the Lords 
friendly to any kind of reform, 
merely because they let some re- 
forms pass ? Not at all: they do it 
because they cannot help it. Does 
any one dream that above 200, or at 
most 250, of the Commons really 


‘love reform, merely because the 


other reformers, the merely nominal 
Liberals, do not dare throw out re- 
form bills and motions? Nota bit 
of it: they hate reform bitterly— 
hate it for its own sake—hate it for 
their sakes—hate it for the sake of 
the House of Lords, whom they 
really love, and where most of them 
hope tosit. But they fear us as well as 
detestus, and they must vote whether 
they will or no on many questions, 
Oaly see the effects of this. It is like 
the argument of measures not men. 
Those members only give us just as 
much support and protection as 
they cannot possibly withhold; and 
in all other cases they refuse to stir 
for us. Hence neither Lord John 
Russel could frame an amendment 
worth a straw, excepting for merely 
party purposes; nor could Mr Hume 
support the people’s most important 
right, to stop supplies till grievances 
were redressed. Hence all motions 
of any value are put off, because 
*there is a struggle to turn out one 
set of aristocrats, and put another 
in their place. Hence, if the hearts 
of g very large majority of the House, 
and even a considerable number of 
the Opposition, were opened, and we 
could endure so hideous a sight—we 
should find not one trace of the coun- 
try’s good —not one vestige of the 
people’s welfare—not the faintest 
impression of the public opinion 
—but all would be heats, hatreds, 
furies, fears (not a reflection of the 
public wishes, ) about selfish objects, 
never rising nearer to the tone and 
temper of patriotism than so far as 
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party feeling now and then borrews 
its hues for an ornament, and wears 
its garb for a disguise. Those men 
who, I know, are the majority of the 
House—who, [ am almost certain, are 
some of the Opposition—vote froma 
fifth to a fourth because they dread 
the loss of their seats, some because 
there are places which they possess 
or expect. They will try to patch 
up an expiring and impossible mini- 
stry, or to hatch a middle scheme 
to gratify jobbers, and frustrate all 
the hopes of the country, or make 
a new cabinet altogether; in which 
it is a hundred to one that we, the 
people, shall hardly find any men 
who are thoroughly disposed to do 
us justice, and whose heart is in the 
work of helping the people. I do 
not blame those men—the chiefs of 
the liberal and popular portion of 
the Whig party; on the contrary, I 
feel the debt of gratitude we owe 
them. But what can they do with 
such a system? They dare not 
break with the Aristocraey, te which 
almost all of them~— more than nine 
in every ten—actually belong; they 
dare not fly in the face of the Court, 
which, as things are now arranged, 
may turn out a ministry without 
notice, and without the least reason 
assigned, and, after plunging the 
country in confusion, retreat and 
suffer no kind of penalty or even 
inconvenience from its intrigue. 
They cannot work miracles in such 
a House of Commons, or make 
bricks without straw. They could 
not act for our true interests, even 
if they really felt as they ought, and 
actually wished what we desire; 
because they are only supported by 
a mixed body in the House of Com- 
mons, and opposed by a very deter- 
mined and interested mass of steady, 
unflinching, unscrupulous enemies 
to all reform. Our friends are the 
minority ; and the rest of the qppo- 
sition, who in case of a change will 
. be the ministerial body, is composed 
of men in whom the country never 
can again place any trust; beeause 
they have got into Parliament under 
false pretences; wheedling us one 
day with promises of strong votes, 
and breaking these promises the 
next; gaining seats by pledges of 
reform, and forfeiting those pledges 
the moment they were sworn in.” 
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This was written by Issac durin 
the Conservative Clevesuiian i 
we must in justice confer another epi- 
thet on him—the Prophetic Bagman, 
“‘ They will try to patch up an expi. 
ring and impossible ministry—or to 
hatch a middle scheme to gratify 
jobbers, and frustrate all the hopes 
of the country, or make’a new Ca. 
binet altogether ; in which it is a 
hundred to one that we, the people, 
shall hardly find any men who are 
thoroughly disposed to do us justice, 
and whose heart is in the work of 
helping the people.” In a postscript 
he glories in the fulfilment of his 
prophecies—not being very particu- 
lar in mentioning which of them— 
for cunning Isaac is cunning Isaac 
still, even in his inspired fits—and in 
more senses than one has an eye to 
the future—“ Out the Tories went,” 
saith he, “in the full hope of coming 
back again, from the difficulty of 
makiog a Liberal Government. 
There are Lords enow in it. Nine 
Lords and three Commoners.” And 
among the nine Lords he nowhere 
espies Lord Spenser, Lord Durham, 
or Lord Brougham. Nevertheless 
he declares, that the new ministers are 
so much better than the other set, 
that the people may reasonably look 
for great good from them— for that 
**we must not be run away with by 
names, and fancy that Lords may not 
be very good men and good reform- 
ers too!” All the while, however, 
he makes wry faces; and ’tis easy 
to see, that, without Lords Spencer, 
Durham, and Brougham, “ an at- 
tempt has been made to patch up an 
expiring and impossible ministry.” 
He finally comforts himself with the 
reflection, “ that they, we may be 
sure, are prepared to support the 
new Cabinet, in all that may serve 
the country; and that they will be 
most useful watchmen fur us and our 
interests ; more useful perhaps in that 
capacily than in power.”” Watching is 
a weary occupation, and the three 
noblemen, set aside unto the office, 
do not look as if they much relish- 
ed walking about, in wrap-rascals, 
and Wiih Jenterns, ever and an 
showing how “useful they are in 
that capacity,” by calling out in 
hoarse husky voices—‘“a cloudy 
night.” One of thém indeed has 
never been seen on his beat at all— 
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having the jaundice; another has 
asked leave to go into the country 
to look after some oxen—and the 
only one remaining, who is rather 
eccentric occasionally, alarms the 
neighbourhood by announcing the 
dawn during “the very waist and 
middle of the night,” when all is as 
dark as Erebus. Still he may, 
“perhaps, be more useful in that 
capacity than when in power.” 

Take these Times of ours as they 
go, and they will be found to be not 
so very much amiss in their way, in 
spite of Talking Tomkins. With 
mutton at fippence a-pound—prime 
pieces—(with the gigots a sheep- 
head and trotters are thrown in 
gratis)—bread ditto the quartern 
loaf—Guiness’ Dublin porter at four 
shillings the dozen—small beer—yet 
not so very smal! neither—at a brace 
of farthings a~bottle—and with all the 
other necessaries and luxuries of life 
proportionably cheap — house-rent, 
indeed, so low, that many persons 
do not think it worth while to pay 
any —who but a Tomkins would 
take up his trumpet and blow a 
blast so loud and dread against the 
Times? Why seek to reduce the 
Aristocracy of England till he has 
reduced his own “ overgrown 
belly?” Yetlet him not misunder- 
stand us—we do not insist—not we 
—on his reducing “his overgrown 
belly”’—nay, we’ are willing, if he 
would but keep a civil tongue in his 
mouth, to declare that it is not over- 
grown, but the beau ideal of the 
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belly of a Bagman. But if he will 
persist in his attacks on all our great 
national institutions—civil and eccle- 
siastical — sacred and profane — 
swearing that they are all over- 
grown—then we will persist in our 
attacks on his overgrown belly, and 
shout aloud that it is much more 
bloated even than our Church Esta- 
blishment —that it resembles the 
royal prerogative in the days of 
Dunning—* that it has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished.” 

And before sitting down, may we 
be permitted to address a single 
word to Lord—or, as Isaac Tomkins 
calls him—Mr Brougham? Great 
Britain believes him to be the Bag. 
man. We have now done our best 
to disabuse that neble- minded island 
of a belief so derogatory to the cha- 
racter of one of her most illustrious 
sons. His has been a high career 
—and, looking up into the sky, men 
have said to one another—“ that is 
an eagle.” They knew him by his 
cry—by his poise—by his pounce— 
by his flight. Butthis bird is a buz- 
zard. He would fain aim high in- 
deed—but his prey is on the ground 
—for he isa mouser. A buzzard! 
No—a dunghill—mere poultry—and 
of the basest breed that ever scraped 
amidden. Yet Whig ornithologists 
call him the Bird of Jove. How is 
this ? Proud Bird of the Mountain ! 
by what black art hast thou been 
metamorphosed into a Malay ? 
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We heartily approve of Anniver- 
sary Dinners—and assist at some 
half-dozen or so a-year—along with 
’ afew hundred friends of kindred 
sentiments and opinions on Politics, 
Poetry, and the Fine Arts. We 
care not for a few shades of differ- 
ence—so that our minds be all of 
one colour—the unchanging blue— 
nor yet fur a few clouds—for they 
are characteristic of a Scottish sky, 
and serve but to show, as they pass 
away, the endurance of the firma- 
ment. 

Poetry is one of Nature’s best 
productions—and it grows nowhere 
else more vigorously and richly than 
in Scotland. No matter what soil. 
Wherever the gowan grows it grows 
— wherever the grass grows it 

rows—wherever the heather grows 
t grows—and where can you see 
such gowans, such grass, such hea- 
ther as ours—therefore such poe- 
try. Of old it ran in lines of wild 
lovely light along the dark hills of 
Morven—lIn our own time it arrayed 
the bare fields of Mossgiel in beauty 
that will never die. What visions 
hath it made to settle on every 
lonely place wherein they rose like 
exhalations—from the age when, to 
the harp of Ossian, came floating 
through the mist the spirits of the 
heroes, to that of the Last Minstrel, 
whose lays evoked the shades of 
other warriors from their Tombs! 

We heartily approve of Anniver- 
sary Dinners in commemoration of 
the birthdays of great poets— more 
especially of our great native poets. 
Not that we should object to assist- 
ing at one in commemoration of the 
birthday of Spenser, Milton, or 
Shakspeare—though they were not 
Scotsmen. Indeed, we live in hope 
of drinking a bumper, in solemn 
silence, to the memory of the Swan, 
along with the Shakspeare Club at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who, with a 
reverential love, worthy of men 
proud of belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of his birthplace, are now 
busied in guarding trom the tooth of 
time the sacrgd stones which he 
hoped never might be disturbed, 
when, in melancholy mood, he was 


dreaming —wondrous spirit! of hig 
own dust. 

Not for many years to come will 
there be an Anniversary Dinner to 
commemorate the birthday of Scott. 
Dryburgh Abbey must seem to be 
removed away—not in place — for 
there it stands—nearer and nearer in 
our imagination—mouldering in its 
ivy to the music of its own Tweed 
—but far away in the sorrow-look- 
ing serenity of time—when all of 
him that was mortal shall be blended 
** with rocks, and stones, and trees,” 
and the poet felt to be immortal in 
his song. So is it now with Burns 
We— even we — have presided at 
Anniversaries of his birthday—made 
speeches—for better or worse—and 
proposed his memory—the memory 
of the man—with all his failings and 
all his virtues—very sad and very 
glorious—but not the memory of the 
poet—for he is not dead—and were 
there not a lark nor a linnet in Scot- 
land, sweet voices would still be 
heard singing there—for all over her 
banks and braes will her maidens 
be lilting to her dear old tradition- 
ary airs the ballads of her own Ro- 
bert Burns. 

But though poetry be our delight, 
and we glory in our poets, start not 
on hearing us declare that politics 
stand, in our estimation, on the same 
level—and that we can bestow equal 
praise on warriors and statesmen. 
Did not Akenside himself say— 


** Not far beneath the hero’s feet, 
Nor from the legislator’s seat, 
Stands far removed the bard?” 


True, that in the same noble stanza, 
he asserts the bard’s superior sway, 
and declares ‘ more lasting his 
award.” Be it so—nor shall we now 
seek to assign the due precedency 
that by nature belongs to one or 
other of the worthies. Suffice it, that 
heroes, legislators, bards, are all— 
Conservative. We speak but of the 
greatest —and among them there 
never was a Destroyer. 

Anniversary dinners, therefore, 
commemorative of the birthdays of 
great heroes or statesmen—or of 
days on which they achieved some 
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eat Conservative triumph—are our 
Slight —and at such congregations 
of the Faithful there is poetry in 
olitics. Homer, and Pindar, and 
EschyTus would have rejoiced to 
assist at such anniversaries, as at 
seligious festivals sacred at once to 
the deities, the demigods, and the 
heroes. Nor would they not, du- 
ring the intervals of the oratory, have 
notlistened well-pleased to Spindler’s 
band discoursing appropriate music. 
Anniversary dinners, it is said, and 
truly, are often dull—and what is 
worse, they are often sour—as Whig. 
That faction—for there is no party 
—are miserable even at meals. 
They get up a great Whig Festival 
—we make no allusion to that in 
honour of Lord Grey, which, though 
in much indecent, was deservedly 
his due—and all the time they are 
eating, the — orators are ru- 
minating the libels they are seriatim 
about to void—chewing the cud of 
bitter reflections—while the mutes 
who are to listen, and emit the 
monosyllable “hear,” are mastica- 
ting like so many Mastodontons—an 
obsolete animal which, whatever 
Buckland may say, we maintain to 
have been omnivorous. The usual 
toasts are slurred over in a sort of 
evish silence that has some resem- 
lance to a sound—for the King, the 
Queen, the Royal Family (they seem 
to think they have some reason for 
shouting at the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria), the Navy, and, 
more than all, the Army, are toasts 
that infuse poison into the wine- 
cup, and change bad port into worse 
claret. Then used to come, or 
something like it—“ the House of 
Brunswick, and may they never for- 
get the principles that seated them 
on the throne of these realms.” 
What those principles were they do 
not care, now-a-days, to say ; perhaps 
one of the chief was to support the 
Popish ascendency ; but it is now 
made a separate toast in very sim- 
ple terms—“ The alienation to other 
urposes of church property in Ire- 
and,” to which is added in a ge- 
neral whisper—“ and in England.” 
Then comes what may be called 
the Toast of the Evening — “ The 
cause of Liberty all over the 
World—which is like the air we 
breathe—if we have it not we die.” 
Soon as the thunder has subsided, 
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a pedantic-looking, short-sighted, 
would-be-sheriff-like, wan-and-wi- 
zend faced man, in a bobbish scratch- 
wig, who gives assurance that if the 
schoolmaster be abroad he has left 
his shadow at home, rises pragmati- 
cally to propose “ The Freedom of 
the Press,” in a speech hashed up 
from a cold stale article in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Down squats he of 
a sudden—and in good time is suc- 
ceeded by a pompous prig, who 
appropriately gives Lord Durham, 
and undertakes to show that there 
was no essential difference be- 
tween his political opinions and 
those of Lord Brougham—for that 
driving fast and driving slow, and 
driving a medium pace is merely 
a question of degrees ;—and after 
having made rather up-hill work 
of it—he pauses to put on the drag— 
when, pretending to believe that he 
has reached the end of the stage, the 


mutes overwhelm him with accla- ~ 


mations, under the weight of which 
“the gentleman resumes his seat.” 
The room is crowded to suffocation 
—and the “air they breathe” be- 
comes every moment liker and liker 
the liberty of their Press—foul and 
fetid—and though “ they have it,” 
many individuals look as if they 
were about to die. The hurraing, 
however, keeps pace with the hum- 
ming and hawing to a late hour— 
and drowsy patriots start from snor- 
ing sleep to drink in more solemn 
silence, “ The memory of Hardy 
and the rest—victims to the policy 
of Pitt, and martyrs in the cause of 
Reform!” Then—as like as you 
may please to think it to the brass 
band of a regiment, wailing a lament 
over a soldier’s bier, when borne on 
the shoulders of chosen comrades on 
its way to the grave—but liker per- 
haps to the street-firing of that small 
infantry armed with pop-guns—in- 
numerous Whiglings all at once ’gin 
blow their penny-trumpets in instru- 
mental threnes for the fate of the 
traitors—but chief for him who left 
his last and lost his all for freedom— 
nor when “ Doom’d the long realms 
of Sydney Cove to see,” could St 
Crispin save his Son! 

True, we are Tories; and it may 
be said by the juste milieu that we 
are prejudiced against the Whigs. 
To say so would be as foolish as to 
accuse us of prejudice in thinking a 

H 
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man a scamp who had not only been 
convicted at least ten times of lar- 
ceny—but twice pilloried—and who 
had begun to feel his way with the 
public through the instrumentality 
of begging letters, on his sly return 
from transportation for life... Weare 
not prejudiced against the Whigs— 
the old Whigs we have ever respect- 
ed—and if any one of them be yet 
alive, we beg him to accept our as- 
surances of respect. It is of the new 
Whigs we speak—though they too 
have all the appearance of premature 
old age—and we defy the hermit in 
his cell to have any prejudice against 
them—for he must have long known 
what they are —supposing that he 
takes in but a moderate weekly 


Fr. 

BF all days in the year most hate- 
ful to the Whigs is the 18th of June. 
True, they believe, that, but for the 
arrival of the Prussians, the French 
would have been victorious; that, 
but for that “untoward event,” as 
Wellington had not provided for a 
retreat, his army would have been 
driven into the wood of Soignes, the 
wood set on fire, and all of them 
burnt to a cinder. That he in fact 
‘lost the battle of Waterloo is cer- 
tain; and then what great general 
ever before had the folly to fight in 
solid squares? There was nothing 
in the march to Paris. What was 
it in comparison with Napoleon’s 
on his escape from Elba? And think 
of the Duke’s conduct in the affair 
of Ney! He had not the heart to save 
the “ life of the Bravest of the Brave,”’ 
he saw in him but the double. 
dyed Traitor. That Britain should 
have ever been grateful for services 
like those was from the first an angry 
thought—but that twenty years after 
the “ carnage of Waterloo,” the na- 
tion should still honour Wellington— 
and that on the return of the day on 
which he endangered the lives of the 
whole British Army—thereshould be 
heard a voice like that of the sea— 
stead y—solemn— and even joyful— 
or as if the wide air were vocal— 
sickens a Whig with shame for his 
country and his kind—till he sighs 
for a home beyond the Atlantic, in 
the wildernesses behind the back 
settlements—or in the prairies of the 
Far West— where rumours of the 
triumph of those cursed Conserva- 


tive principles may never reach him 
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more, and he may help, with the 
assistance of some squaws, to people 
the idle flats of that vast continent, 
witha race of reddish free men, in 
whese veins shall run not a drop of 
black Tory blood. 

Never did we assist at a nobler An. 
niversary Dinner—and we have assist- 
ed—as we think we said—at about 
half a dozen on an average—ey 
year during the last half century— 
than onthe 18th of this beautiful June. 
We never speak now in public—for 
the loss of all our front teeth makes 
us whiffle—and we hate whiflling 
except in a private meeting—such as 
the Noctes—where, upon his affec- 
tionate disciples, it has a touchin 
effect from the mouth of the Sage. 
We were—after the dishes had dis- 
appeared—and Ze Deum had been 
sung—all eye—all ear—no tongue. 
We saw three hundred of the flower 
of our Scottish Conservative youth— 
here and there a grey head like our 
own interspersed—such as Colon- 
say s—who, like ourselves, and even 
more than ourselves, had reason to 
be proud in such an assemblage. All 
the speeches we heard were excel- 
lent—and, we believe, have been re- 
ported; but we left Edinburgh in the 
morning—of course without having 
been in bed—for “lone St Mary's 
Lake,” where we now write on our 
inspiring own little, round, black, 
worm-eaten table, and as no news- 
paper was ever known to reach this 
place during the month in which 
it was given to the public, we know 
not whether or no the shorthand 
writers have, with their accustomed 
accuracy, extended their notes. We 
once thought of writing out all 
the speeches from memory 
have done so indeed with those of 
three of our most talented (we do 
not agree with poor Coleridge in 
disliking that word) young Conser- 


vatives—Messrs Forbes, Mure, and © 


Swinton—but as Maga, we under- 
stand, has but half a sheet to spare 
to us, we must confine ourselves to 
the two principal speeches of the 
day —those of the distinguished 
chairman, Duncan M‘Neil, Esq., 
formerly Sheriff of Perth—Solicitor- 
general during the late Administra- 
tion—to the entire satisfaction of 
the bar. His great learning and abi- 
lities had gained him a reputation a8 
a lawyer second to none ; and im the 
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courts his eloguence—always suit- 
ed to the subject—was known to be 
of a high order. But Mr M‘Neil has 
never been ambitious of public dis- 
play ; and we believe, that except on 
one occasion, a few years ago, when 
a large body of the citizens of Edin- 
burgh met to declare that they de- 
sired no revolutionary change in the 
British Constitution, his voice has 
not been heard in any political as- 
semblage—but then it was heard with 
universal respect and admiration. 
We shall, indeed, be much mistaken, 
if the two Addresses, with which we 
now grace and strengthen our pages, 
be not more than admired even 
there—without the effect of that 
forceful delivery, in which, scorning 
all mere rhetorical arts or artifices, 
he poured forth, with all the ear- 
nestness of a generous heart, and all 
the power of a commanding intel- 
lect, a rapid succession of noble 
sentiments, that found a response in 
every bosom—and were in every way 
worthy of the events, the characters, 
and the principles which inspired 
them. 

The Chairman said—* The toast I 
am about to propose is, perhaps, of 
all those on the list, most peculiarly 
the toast of this evening. The 18th 
of June, the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, arouses in the mind of 
every true-hearted Briton a multi- 
tude of associations pleasing and 
honourable to him who feels them, 
because they are indissolubly con- 
nected with the honour and grory of 
his country. (Cheers.) e, as 
Scotsmen, reflect with pride on the 
achievements of that day and the 
heroism of our countrymen, perhaps 
of our relatives and friends. Time 
has now mellowed the grief which 
such scenes unavoidably carry into 
the bosom of many a loyal family. 
The suns of twenty summers have 
now dried up the tears which dim- 
med the eye of many a true patriot, 
and those whose fresh grief for the 
loss of some who were dear to 
them left no room for any other feel- 
ing, now find in that loss a source 
of proud and enviable reflection. 
(Cheers.) The surviving conque- 
rors found their reward in the gratu- 
lations which awaited their return. 
In some instances, the honourable 
badges which for a time adorned 
their breasts have now become as it 
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were the household gods of another 
generation. (Loud cheers.) But 
the humblest relative of the hum- 
blest man whose fate it was not to 
return from that field, sees in the 
gratitude of his fellow-countrymen 
the noblest monument which the 
most ambitious could aspire to; and 
he sees in celebrations, such as that 
which we are this day engaged in, 
the strongest ground to hope that 
the monument will be as lasting as is 
the sleep which seals the eyes of 
those whose deeds we commemo- 
rate. (Cheers.) The anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo carries our 
associations into a wider and per- 
haps a higher range. We, as Bri- 
tons, reflect on the long and arduous 
struggle in which our country was 
engaged—the constancy and fidelity 
with which she maintained that 
struggle, and upheld those prin- 
ciples on which it was commenced, 
and that too amidst the dark and 
doleful predictions of those whose 
voices never foreboded good, be- 
cause their minds were set on evil 
(Loud cheers).—We reflect on the 
brilliant success which attended her 
arms by sea and land—the admira- 
tion which she extorted from her 
enemies, the confidence which she 
inspired in her friends; and we see 
her final triumph not only in the 
matchless victory we are now com« 
memorating, but in the high posi- 
tion, which by common consent was 
then assigned to Britain, in the com- 
monwealth of nations. (Cheers.) 
Beyond even these reflections, we, 
as lovers of freedom and of right, 
think of the noble resistance which 
our country offered to the unprinci- 
pled aggressions of restless republi- 
canism ; we think of the kingdoms 
which she liberated from thraldom, 
and we remember that the anniver« 
sary of the battle of Waterloo is to 
more than one nation, and to many 
millions of beings, the anniversary of 
freedom and of independence.— 
(Great cheering.) These and such 
as these are the reflections which 
occupy our minds on this day ; and I 
envy not the patriotism, I covet not 
the philosophy, of those who either 
have not the hearts te sympathise 
with them, or have not the courage 
to avow them. But, whatever may 
be the associations to which the re- 
currence of this anniversary gives 
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rise, in whatever current our 
thoughts may run, to whatever point 
they may tend, there is one feeling 
which does not desert us, which is 
always present, always predominant, 
and that is a feeling of deep and 
boundless gratitude towards the 
living hero of that eventful day— 
(tremendous cheering)—and not of 
that day and that field alone, but 
of many a day and many a field 
which with pride we see engraven 
on the banners of our troops, and 
recorded in the annals of the 
world. Glorious as the services 
have been which that illustrious man 
has rendered to his country and to 
the cause of freedom in the field, 
- these speak but half his merits: the 
advantages which he gained in battle 
he preserved and improved in coun- 
cil. (Cheers.) Through his wisdom 
and mediation, the friends of huma- 
nity witnessed the final triumph of 
their cause in Africa—the friends of 
peace and social order saw wrongs 
redressed, just rights restored, and 
tranquillity established in Europe— 
the friends of good government, of 
retrenchment and economy at home, 
saw the most safe and efficient mea- 
sures applied with a degree of skill 
and sincerity unequalled in any 
other period of our history —the 
friends of Britain saw her prosper- 
ous and respected. (Cheers.) All 
this he achieved without the rupture 
of ancient alliances—without the aid 
of armed neutralities—without that 
novel posture of nations—that new 
— of affairs, for which our 
‘language has not yet found a name, 
‘but which I may describe as a state 
-of active non- intervention, which, like 
a modern Janus, is at once the em- 
-blem both of peace and war.— 
(Cheers and laughter.) These were 
not the engines with which he 
wrought—these were not the em- 
blems of his policy—these belong to 
the other side of the picture; and if 
there be one disheartening associa- 
tion connected with the events we 
are this day commemorating, it is 
forced upon us by the sad truth 
“which the experience of a few years 
“has taught us, that the greatest ad- 
~vantages which the greatest valour 
can gain, weakness may throw away, 
and the greatest good which wisdom 
can accomplish, folly may destroy. 
But even that painfal reflection has 


(July, 
its antidote. He who saved Britain 
in the time of her greatest peril—he 
who never disobeyed the call, or 
disappointed the hopes of his coun. 
try—he still lives to participate in 
the fresh glory of re-establishing her 
in the position which she once occu. 
pied—(Cheers)— and his country 
still places undiminished confidence 
in him. Of that confidence the most 
signal proof was lately given, when, 
without a murmur, he was permit- 
ted to retain the whole powers of 
Government in his single hand. 
(Loud cheers.) The people of this 
country, justly jealous of any en- 
croachment on their liberties, or of 
any precedent which might lead to 
such encroachment—recently exci- 
ted by a course of political treat- 
ment, which was calculated to create 
the greatest possible degree of irri- 
tability and impatience—saw the 
whole reins of Government com- 
mitted for a time to one who had 
been industriously misrepresented 
to them as the enemy of liberality 
and the friend of arbitrary power. 
Yet they felt no alarm—they indi- 
cated no impatience. They knew 
his noble nature—his disinterested 
patriotism— his devoted loyalty— 
and they knew that they were safe 
with him. (Cheers.) This was per- 
haps the noblest of all his triumphs 
—perhaps the noblest triumph of any 
man—for it was the triumph of esta- 
blished character and tried worth 
over all the angry and turbulent pas- 
sions which agitate the breasts of 
men in seasons of political excite- 
ment, and over all the base arts by 
which these passions are too easily 
perverted to selfish and interested 
purposes. Of any other man the 
country might and would have been 
justly jealous—but of him she felt no 
jealousy. His fidelity to her had 
been tried by every test, in every 
clime, and under every change of 
circumstances. She had seen him 
tried in war—she had seen him tried 
in peace.—She had seen him step by 
step, with steady pace, “ climb the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar.” She had seen him 
actually attain its lofty summit—and 
from that giddy height calmly survey 
the world beneath, with no other 
emotion than that of an increased 
desire to serve his Sovereign and 
his country. (Loud cheers.) She 
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had observed every s 
progress —she had watched every 
action of his life, and she thought 
as the bard, the living genius of his 
native Isle, has sung 


“s Oh! there is not 


e of his 








One dishonouring blot 
On the wreath that encircles my Welling- 
ton’s name!” 
( Tremendous cheering.) 

To him, then, Jet us dedicate this 
toast. Let us offer our humble 
tribute to that fame which the world 
acknowledges to be unrivalled, and 
let us do so with a pious wish that 
the life which has been exposed to so 
many perils for his country’s good, 
may —_ be preserved as his coun- 
try’s pride— The Duke of Welling- 
ton.” — (Drank with enthusiastic 
cheering. ) 

The Chairman.—“,The next toast 
I have to propose is the health of a 
statesman whose fate it has been of 
late to attract a larger share of the 
hopes and wishes of his fellow- 
countrymen than has fallen to the lot 
of any statesman of his time. (Cheers.) 
In characterising Sir Robert Peel as 
the greatest statesman of the age, I 
do not speak in the language of 
party feeling or of political — 
—I keep within the bounds of the 
language which has been used by 
political opponents, and very far 
within the bounds of that language 
in which the voice of the nation, 
issuing from every town and dis- 
trict of the country, has spoken of 
him and to him. (Cheers.) It is im- 
possible for us to look at the present 
position of Sir Robert Peel without 
seeing in it a striking illustration of 
the best and the worst workings of 
our political system. Can there be 
a stronger proof of the excellence of 
such a system than that the avenues 
which lead to the highest honours 
in the state—to the most important 
offices in the Government—should 
be open, not theoretically, but prac- 
tically open—to rising talent and 
growing worth, stimulated by ho- 
nourable ambition, from whatever 
sources they may have sprung ? Can 
there be a greater reproach to such 
a system, than that the greatest talent 
and worth, when ripened by expe- 
rience, tried, proved, and univer- 
sally acknowledged, should be ex- 
cluded from the active government 
of the country? (Cheers.) Sir Ro- 
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bert Peel, without the aid of any 
adventitious circumstances—without 
any high aristocratic alliances, found 
the avenues to preferment open by 
the constitution to him as to others. 
By the power and buoyancy of his 
own talent and character, he boldly 
advanced along them till he reached 
the highest offices in the state. Yet, 
Sir R. Peel, with all that character 
—with all that talent—matured by 
the greatest experience—proved by 
the severest tests—acknowledged by 
the most unwilling witnesses, stands 
excluded from the councils of his 
Sovereign. Why is it so? Is it 
that he lacks of sincere attachment 
to the Constitution? That cannot 
be charged against him who imbibed 
its principles from the purest foun. 
tains—who studied its excellencies 
in the best schools of practice— ~ 
whose earlier life was employed in 
endeavouring to improve its appli- 
cation—whose later years have been. 
one continued scene of manly, and 
temperate, and prudent resist-- 
ance to the reckless attacks which 
were directed against it. (Cheers.).- 
Is it that he is too much of a 
bigot to conform himsel# to the 
changes which wisely or unwisely: 
have been forced upon us in oppo- 
sition to his declared opinions? No 
man can stand more perfectly free 
from that imputation. The very 
grounds on which his resistance was 
rested—the political creed which he 
holds, and which stimulated that re- 
sistance, also teaches him to respect 
and maintain the constitution as now 
established in its letter and in its 
spirit, and of his determination to 
do so he has given not only the 
strongest assurances, but the most 
convincing practical proofs. Is it 
that he has evinced too great thirst 
for place—that he has offered too 
factious an opposition to the efforts 
of another party to carry on the 
Government? Against that idea 
witness the whole tenor of his con-. 
duct while in opposition—witness 
his consistency and forbearance— 
witness the times without number 
when he rendered his powerful aid 
to a feeble and tottering administra- 
tion, and rescued them from dangers 
into which their own weakness and 
obstinacy had brought them in spite 
of all his warnings. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Is it that he is wanting either 
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in the firmness or in the moderation 
and temper requisite to wield the 

ower of Government? Witness 

is bearing while he lately wielded 
that power, and as to which among 
friends and foes there is but one 
opinion. Is it that he wants the 
confidence of the Sovereign? We 
have the best reason to believe that 
this is not the case. Is it that he 
wants the confidence of the country? 
The country itself has testified the 
reverse. I lately alluded to the ex- 
traordinary confidence which, under 

eculiar circumstances, the country 
had recently reposed in another dis- 
tinguished individual. In that con- 
fidence Sir R. Peel also largely 
shared. His absence was avowed 
as the cause of the suspension of 
arrangements, and that cause was 
satisfactory to the country. It was 
something, indeed, that he had been 
marked out as the fittest man to hold 
the highest office in the Govern- 
ment, not only by the choice of the 
Sovereign, but, as was understood, 
by the opinion also of that illustrious 
man, whose disinterested patriotism 
is equalled only by his extraordinary 
discernment of character. (Loud 
cheers.) It was something that he 
had been so marked out, but it was 
a great deal more that he was known 
to be worthy of the distinction. 
The country, satisfied with the 
choice, waited with becoming pa- 
tience, but with deep and almost 
breathless anxiety for his return. 
The eyes of all Europe were intent- 
ly bent upon him. The political 
world awaited the announcement of 
his purpose, and that announcement 
gave general satisfaction. His decla- 
ration of the principles on which he 
was to conduct the Government was 
such as even his opponents could 
not object to, and the sincerity of 
that declaration was proved by the 
measures he introduced. Each suc- 
ceeding day gave fresh proofs of 
his immeasurable superiority over 
those with whom he had to cope, 
and fresh earnest of the benetits 
which the country might expect to 
reap from his Administration. 
eel Although his tenure of of- 

ce was short, it was successful in re- 
moving some of the prejudices which 
had been instilled into the minds of the 
people—in demonstrating to them, 


that the opinionsand principles which 
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he advocated were not only not in- 
compatible with liberal government, 


but were essential to its preserva. | 


tion, and in reminding them of what 
was in danger of being forgotten, 
namely, the vast importance of sin« 
cerity and integrity as ingredients 
in the character of public men; and 
let me remind you of the strong and 
ardent expression of feeling which 
burst forth simultaneously from 
every corner of the land on the occa- 
sion of his judicious and dignified 
retirement from power. After this, 
can it be said that he does not pos- 
sess, in the highest degree, the con- 
fidence of the country? (Loud 
cheers.) Why then, I again ask, is 
the country deprived of the benefit 
of his services? Because that sacri- 
fice is required to public principle! 
—that new idolatory, or, I should 
rather say, that new form of old hy- 
ar. ‘Public principle, indeed! 

es, that same public principle 
which expelled wisdom, and honour, 
and experience from the seat of im- 
partiality, to place in it the avowed 
organ of a party—that same public 
principle which wrested the adjust- 
ments of our foreign relations from 
the hands of the most skilful diplo- 
matists of the age, to place them in 
the hands in which you now see 
them—that same public principle 
which deprived the country of the 
benefit of the highest judicial talents 
that almost ever adorned the highest 
judicial office, without being able to 
find in its own ranks, I shall not say 
a worthy successor, but any succes< 
sor at all. That in our new political 
nomenclature is called public prin- 
ciple! Call it rather by its true 
name—call it the spirit of faction 
thirsting for power, and determined 
to quench that thirst at any hazard to 
the Constitution, and then you have 
the true cause why the country is 
deprived of the services of the only 
man fit to guide the state safely 
through its present difficulties — 
(Great cheering.) Fondly would 
that faction hide its imbecility under 
the shadow of his talent, and screen 
its selfishness behind the broad shield 
of his character, if these could be 
separated from the opinions and 
principles which he so steadily and 
so worthily advocates. But those 
who compose that faction are in- 
capable of seeing or feeling that 
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these opinions and principles are 
jnberent parts, ay, and among the 
brightest parts of that very charac- 
ter which. extorts their admiration. 
As well er they expect to have 
the value of the diamond without its 
lustre as to have such a character 
without such principles. (Cheers). 
Fortunate it is for the friends of 
those principles—fortunate for the 
country whose salvation depends on 
the maintenance of them, that in 
these times there has stood for- 
ward a man, whose unwearied de- 
fence of the constitution, amidst the 
most disheartening circumstances, 
has never relaxed — whose purity 
and sincerity of purpose have never 
been impeached — whose calmness 
and judgment, amidst the greatest 
heat of party contention, have help- 
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ed to stay the reckless arm of de- 
structiveness, and if not altogether 
to avert, at least to soften the blow 
—whose mildness in opposition— 
whose moderation in power have ral- 
lied round him the feelings, hopes, 
and expectations of a large and in- 
creasing portion ef the community— 
who, while adding to hisown fame and 
character, has added immeasurably 
to the fame and character of that 
party, if I may call it by no higher 
name, with which he is connected 
by the indissoluble bond of sincere 
and ardent desire to uphold the in- 
stitutions of the country in their 
purity, and to promote the best in« 
terests of the e .”’ (The toast 
was drank amidst loud and long con- 
tinued cheers.) 





STODDART’S ART OF ANGLING IN SCOTLAND. 


We have been gradually ageing 
since the comet, but not till last 
spring were we persuaded—that we 
were positively old. Our glass it 
was not that told us the unpainful 
truth; for it has stood for a good 
many years with its face to the 
wall—a position it took up of its own 
accord that it might not at some 
sullen hour throw any disagree- 
able reflections on its gracious mas- 
ter. In early manhood we accus- 
tomed ourselves to shave in the 
dark, so we have not seen our os 
sublime since the King’s visit to 
Scotland, except an occasional 
glimpse of our fine features, snatch- 
ed stealthily, along with that of our 
still stately figure, as we have been 
passing in some festal hall before 
the mirror, that in its magnificent 
gilt frame seemed to reveal to our 
imagination Ourselves gliding along 
with a multitude of other changing 
shadows. We confess that some- 
times when, standing on a primrose 
bank, we prepared to plunge into 
the liquid element, we have Nar- 
cissus-like bent over the fair image 
below, not without admiration of 
its fit proportions; but we have 
always hastened to break the charm 
that held us wrapt in a too delight- 


ful egoism, by plunging a somere 
set into the pool, sometimes perhaps 
in the vain hope -of embracing a 
Naiad. 

How then have we come to know 
that at last we are positively old? 
Have they who look out of the win- 
dows been darkened? Heaven be 
praised! we can still see a faint 
smile on our Mary’s face while, seat- 
ed at her own table, remote from 
ours, she lifts it up from tower or 
tree, seeming the one to crumble, 
the other to grow, at the delicate 
touch of her magic pencil, and we 
hear her voice distinctly as ever— 
though, not to disturb us, she speaks 
in a whisper to her doves peck- 
ing at the window to remind their 
mistress that they live not on sun« 
shine. 

How, then— we ask ourselves 
once more—have we come to know 
that at last we are positively old ? 
That passion, which once was a fe« 
ver at our heart, is dead within us— 
we care not for angling—and with- 
out emotion we can look at the rod 
—exclaiming, “ we see, not feel, how 
beautiful thou art”—arching in the 
sunshine from Mrs Phin’s shop wine 
dow on a showery ferenoon of 
spring ! 
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We lived last summer all by our- 
selves in a house that would have 
held a hundred—far away a 
the hills—and as every glen an 
glenikin had its river, or its stream, 
or its burn, or its rill—the world who 
had heard of our retirement, though 
not of the precise place the her- 
mit had chosen to consecrate and 
immortalize by a temporary so- 
journ, imagined in its wisdom that 
Christopher mounted his Sporting 
Jacket and his Pannier every morn- 
ing, and never ceased angling till the 
sun sought the sea, and the rooks 
the wood. We never once threw a 
fly! Not that skill had parted from 
our right hand—or yet from our 
left—and we are ambidexter; but 
that all passion for the pastime ut- 
terly left our heart. We never 
once untied our book, though it 
contains tackle that would tempt 
the most timorous trout to be taken 
even during the stifling sultriness 
that sulphureously precedes a thun- 
der-storm. As for our pannier, it 
was inhabited by a leash of leverets, 
who used to scamper about in it till 
they grew into positive —absolute 
hares—and then we let them cock 
their fuds away into the woods. Our 
Rod—a classical scholar sees in it 
the Roman Fasces—like “the Times, 
was out of joint.” During the whole 
season we forgot our own gut as 
clean as if it had been the gut of 
Gibraltar. Fuurus Trozs. 

Nay—nay—you must not look so 
sad, my boys—for old Christopher 
sympathizes still with the passion in 
your breast that burns no longer in 
his own—and a happiness he knew 
not of before now tranquillizes his 
whole being, as he sinks away into 
dreams and visions filled with the 
murmur of waters, nor are such 
trances broken by the thunder of the 
cataract. Ah no! my boys! not 
broken — deepened into awfulness 
by the sound that intensifies the 
silence, as if it were life itself in the 
solitude prevailing over the mystery 
of death! 

Why—we bade you not look so 
sad, my boys—yet here have we been 
maundering away in our dotage (no 
—no —no—from all parts of the 
house) so malagrugorously, that out 
of pure politeness your faces are as 
Diank as so many lottery tickets. 
Ah! my dear boys! we close our 
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eyes that we may see an Apparition, 
A loveliest lady all arrayed in green 
—and on her head—such is one of 
her many graceful fancies — with 
expanded wings — seeming to win. 
now the air as she moves along—g 
Bird of Paradise. You are thinkin 
now of the Queen of Fairyland—or 
haply of her who is sometimes seen 
by poet’s eye among the silvan 
sprinklings round about the edges of 
forest gloom—the Lady of the Wood. 
No Christian creatures they—though 
beautiful — admire we must, but 
we may not love them —and fear 
whispers, they are unhallowed, as 
affection would meet the preterna- 
tural’s embrace. But thou in thy 
humanity art purer far than any Fay 
—as thou stoopest thy stately head 
—half to hide thy blushes, half to 
let thy lips meet ours—oh! that 
kiss! that kiss! Below her shoul- 
ders—on her delicate back—my 
boys—the heavenly hollow of her 
back—hangs a pannier by a belt 
buckled below and between her 
breast. And see—hindering the lid 
—the snout and the tail of a—Fish. 
In her downy dexter fist a salmon- 
rod eighteen feet long—which now 
waving with arms of snow, she com- 
mands the river from bank to brae, 
and ten fathom off from the green- 
sward that hides her small feet in 
primroses, lets drop the gorgeous 
mime among the very foam-bells 
formed by the nostrils of a grilse, 
that never more shall behold the 
sea! Ah! Alice Aglionby, the Angler 
of Eden! forty springs have come 
and gone seeking thee in vain among 
the rocks of the Barons’ Wood—me- 
thinks the Nunnery yet looks sad for 
thy unforgotten sake—more dismal 
since that day has been the earth- 
deadened voice of Croglin in his 
subterranean dungeon, lamenting 
her who stepped into the seemin 
sunshine, and ere the clouds h 
shadowed it, was a corse on earth— 
a spirit in heaven. 

We shall never angle more—but 
many a book on angling shall we 
read and review—not for the Maga- 
zine, mind ye—not for the Magazine 
—for we write little or nothing in it 
now—our delight being to prose 
away by word of mouth, for hours 
together, on all manner of easy sub- 
jects, with a pen all the while in our 
hand—pretending that we are still a 
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literary man and a voluminous au- 
thor—and that we think nothiog of 
writing a fifty pound sheet between 
breakfast and dinner—whereas the 
public would pity us if she saw us 
at a pinch—“ doing something for 
this number ”—at the rate of a semi- 
colon an hour—a full stop at the 
close of the Longest Day. Yet verily 
we believe that we shall be able to 
review, even for the Magazine, books 
on Angling to the last. No long 
trains of ratiocination are required ; 
and we have got an Automaton Ama- 
nuensis from Germany that relieves 
us from all manual labour, and as- 
suredly while writing an article to 
our dictation, he almost looks as if 
he were alive. 

The last anglimaniacal volume we 
descanted on was Stephen Oliver’s 
“Scenes and Recollections of Fly- 
fishing in the North of England;” 
and we now turn to Thomas Todd 
Stoddart’s “ Art of Angling as prac- 
tised in Scotland.” George Agar 
Hansard’s useful manual, “ Trout 
and Salmon Fishing in Wales,” we 
shall reserve for another and no 
very distant day; and we have long 
purposed a confabulation with those 
cunning craftsmen, Gregory Green- 
drake and Geoffry Greydrake, Esq., 
whose “ Angling Excursions in the 
counties of Wicklow, Meath, West- 
meath, Longford, and Cavan,” take 
us over much new ground, and over 
much old ground, which we have not 
trod for many a day, nor ever again 
will do in the flesh. Captain Med- 
wyn is an accomplished gentleman, 
but no angler, and his “ Fly-Fishing 
in Wales,” though it contains much 
agreeable reading—unless he send a 
presentation copy—will never find 
its way into the library of the Walton 
Club. “Wild Sports in the West 
of Ireland” (is that the title ?) is in all 
respects better ; but neither does the 
author of these volumes—we take it 
upon ourselves to assert—angle like 
a mole-catcher. Some of the narra- 
tives about other sorts of queer fish 
than those which rise at a fly are 
highly spirited—and far more than 
the “ Stories of Waterloo,” gave 
earnest of those talents for invention 
and description, which are every 
where conspicuous in “A Life”— 
three volumes, which we read at a 
hand gallop in as many hours, and 
have seldom been more interested 
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by any work of fiction; for extraor- 
dinary as the incidents are, and the 
characters rather uncommon, the 
whole “is a good bit of truth.” Is 
the writer of “ The Bashful Irishman” 
an angler? He writes like a man 
who could give the butt. It was, 
in our opinion, the most amusing 
book of the season—the character 
of the hero is so admirably self-sup- 
ported, that we more than once be- 
to get angry with the author, as 
f he were treating too lightly rather 
serious matters; but therein is shown 
his skill and his power—for the 
autobiographer, unconscious of his 
own characteristics, does not con- 
fess his misdeeds, but avows and 
records them with a naiveté that 
comes absolutely to be engaging, 
and we are sure that no one ever 
read the memoirs to the end without 
being glad—we had almost said grate- 
ful—that the “ Bashful Irishman” 
escaped the gallows. Somebody told 
us that the author is the same gentle- 
man who, a good many years ago, 
wrote Warreniana—very clever imi- 
tations of the styles of many of our 
living authors. He has both wit and 
humour—his vivacity is of the right 
sort—unaffected and fearless—and 
we hope his pen will not be idle, 
for he has not talent merely, but 
genius. 

So has Tom Stoddart. “ The Lu- 
nacy or Death-wake, a Necromaunt, 
in Five Chimeras,” an ingeniously 
absurd poem with an ingeniously 
absurd title—written in strange 
namby-pamby sort of style between 
the weakest of Shelley and the 
strongest of Barry Cornwall, had 
yet here and there feeling and fancy, 
and could not have been kept down, 
generally, to such a pitch of poor- 
ness, without a wilful determina- 
tion to be as silly as possible, and 
acuriosity, perhaps laudable, to as- 
certain how far a young poet might 
go without being confined in the 
man. We have seen occasional 
verses of Mr Stoddart’s of much 
beauty, though stained with peculi- 
arities *vhich look like affectations ; 
and there is a poem of his in Mr 
Watt’s last Souvenir—the Mytholo- 

ist—which though nearly unintel- 
figible as a whole to us, and we ven- 
ture to say, entirely so to himeelf, 
has some stanzas quite Coleridgean, 
full of the imagery of old Egypt. 
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We have good hopes of him as a 

if he will only be a little 
more rational, and after his long 
and intense study of all the Poe- 
tasters, will but read one or two of 
the Poets of England. 

Mr Stoddart is devoted to the 
Gentle Art. We were going to say 
that his life is divided between 
Poetry and Angling; but we say 
better, that it is a compound of 
both—for he was born when the sun 
entered Pisces. He has been known 
during the time he was playing a 
salmon to compose a series of son- 
nete—nor to those who know his 
genius does the feat appear at all 
wonderful, as he tells us that he 
has occasionally been thus occupied 
on the shores of St Mary’s Loch for 
several hours without any intermis- 
sion or refreshment. His poetical 
reveries, however, when he has 
been angling for fishes, have some- 
times been broken in upon in a sin- 
gular manner by birds. He says, 
“ itis well known to anglers, that 
the more familiar sorts are frequent- 
ly captured with the fly.” If this 
happen frequently to anglers who 
are not fishing for birds, there can be 
no doubt that an expert birdfisher, 
by taking his station on a bridge, 
might, in some rivers, in a few hours, 
fill a tolerably large pannier with 
swallows. Ourselves once caught 
an owl. But not with the fly—nor 
the worm—nor yet with the minnow 
—with the live mouse. Soon as he 
felt himself hooked, he sailed away 
to Josey’s Barn—in at a bole—and 
on to a balk—but after a desperate 
struggle, and with the aid of a ter- 
rier, we captured him on the hay- 
mow—had him stuffed—and he is 
now in the museum of our Univer- 
sity—a venerable image—with an 
inscription on his pedestal recording 
our exploit and his fate. Mr Stod- 
dart says—“ We once saw what we 
thought was a great curiosity, pass- 
ing over our heads while angling on 
the Earn, in Perthshire. This was 
a white eagle of a large size, and 
holding a steady flight, as if at a con- 
siderable distance from its nest.” 
We expected—at least hoped—that 
our excellent friend was about to 
add, that he had captured him with 
the fly; but we believe a white eagle 
is as rare almost as a black swan, 
and as it is only “the more familiar 
sorts ” that are frequently taken with 
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the rod, though the 
rose, it was not at “the Professor.” 
Mr Stoddart, however, “ once took 
a snipe by this means at M 
Foot, while in the act of throwi 
our line over a trout which we h 
just raised. Also, on the Tyne, in 
East Lothian, we landed a bat, of 
which, at the moment, there were 
five or six playing about our tackle. 
At another time, we got hold of a 
wild duck, which sprung up at our feet 
when lashing the Machony, a small 
stream near Muthill, in Perthshire. 
The bird somehow proved too stron, 
for us, and carried away our cast o} 
flies in a twinkling. We luckily, 
however, found left behind a full- 
grown flapper whereon to reven 
ourselves. A friend of ours brought 
in, near the Water of Leith, several 
swallows in succession one windy 
afternoon, on small midge flies, 
which, on passing, they darted at 
eagerly. On Lochranean, Spittal of 
Glenshee, Colonel Macdonald of 
Powderhall happened, while fishi 
from a boat, to run in among a fl 

of sea-gulls, and actually captured a 
score of them with his tackle, not- 
withstanding their most vigorous re- 
sistance.” 

We have quoted freely from this 
chapter, because we suspect “ the 
art of angling, as practised in Scot- 
land, by Thomas Tod Stoddart and 
his friends,” is not generally under- 
stood by our subscribers in the 
south. Besides snipes, bats, wild 
ducks, flappers, swallows, sea-gulls, 
and “the more familiar sorts” of 
birds which an accomplished angler 
would scarcely condescend to cap- 
ture if he could help it, the author of 
the “ Lunacy ” “ sometimes chances 
to hook other creatures of various 
sorts’”’—and a brother of the rod, 
when trying a famous salmon cast, 
hooked an ox. “ The animal of 
course took to his heels, dragging 
after it the astonished fisher, who, 
in order to save his pirn-line, which 
was soon run out, forthwith exerted 
himself to keep pace with the rapid 
brute, although compelled at last to 
submit to the necessity of losing his 
tackle.” It is easier to hook an ox 
than to catch him; yet we have 


‘known him led by the nose witha 


single hair. We have seen the 
Shepherd in the Tweed very bloody 
among trees; and we remember 
having ourselves hooked a haystack 


phenomenon | 
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which a gentleman, from Edinburgh, 
“ who had come out to the shooting,” 
had missed a few moments before 
with both barrels ; but though it did 
not “ of course take to its heels,” “we 
were compelled at last to submit to 
the necessity” of letting it escape. 

The chapter from which we have 
made these extracts is entitled “ Re- 
collections and Advices,” and is full 
of amusement and of instruction. 
Notwithstanding the somewhat 
startling stories of the snipe and 
wild-duck, the author is far from 
affecting the marvellous, and “ to 
impose silence upon vaunters, and 
undeceive the credulous, allows it to 
be known plainly, that no Scottish 
angler with the fly ever did, upon an 
entire average, manage to capture one 
trout, upwards of a nd weight, 
for every hundred falling short.” 
True as to the Tweed—certainly not 
as to Loch Awe. Thirty pounds 
weight —he rightly says —is consi- 
dered “a good day’s work on the 
Tweed, and few anglers are able 
totake so much.” George Graham 
Bell, Esq., advocate, achieved—we 
are told—and we believe it—with 
the bait (that is the worm) about 
fifty pound in four hours — when 
the river was flooded and full of 
snowbrew. ‘“ The largest yellow 
trout taken by him on that occa. 
sion weighed five pounds.” We 
have ourselves—with the fly— 
killed half a hundred weight—in the 
Tweed—but twas after a long day’s 
work — and though many were 
pounders—not one a giant. As for 
numbers, there are streams and lochs 
in the Highlands where a craftsman 
may kill incredible crowds. “A 
friend of ours, Mr John Wilson, jun. 
captured in the space of six or se- 
ven hours no-less than fourteen 
score, some odds, from a small loch 
situated in the Caledonian Forest, 
near Loch Laggan; and this on a 
close sultry day without a breath of 
wind.” 


The advices Mr Stoddart gives to 
anglers are so excellent—that we 
shall quote—and hope you will fol- 
low them—especially the last. 


** The best craftsmen in Scotland are, 
perhaps, to be found among the lower 
orders, despite of their clumsy roads and 
rough tackle. We have met with such 
as were loading their creels atevery throw, 
and yet seemingly without effort or 
science. In fact, the best proof of a good 
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angler is his ability to conceal. his skill. 
Aa indifferent leoking fisher often proves 
better than one who is all method and 
nicety, and wishes to let you know it. 
Our custom, when a brother angler 
heaves alongside, is to act our worst, 
and se prevent him from spoiling the 
water out of spite, which he is very apt 
to do, for the benefit of one he considers 
more skilful than himself. 

** And here we would advise, among 
other things, always to give the precedence 
to him who seems determined to take it 
from you, by his rapid advances towards 
the pools you are engaged on; for, be 
assured, he is at once vulgar, ignorant, 
selfish, and upstart, and demands only 
your silent contempt. Even rustic ang- 
lers respect the rights of those before 
them, and consider it unlucky to pass 
each other, unless from necessity, or mu- 
tual understanding. Never refuse to 
show another the contents of your creel 
should he ask you; but do not blazon 
them abroad to every one you meet, for 
vaunters gain no respect by their readi- 
ness to chagrin others. If you can help 
a brother angler in a difficulty, do it, 
whether by the gift of a few hooks, which 
cost you almost nothing, or by assisting 
to mend his rod when broken. Any 
such small service you will generally find 
well repaid. Do not grudge a mouthful 
of what was intended for your own re- 
freshment, to one, although a stranger, 
who seems to require it as well as youre 
self. Be more civil to the gamekeeper 
than the squire, if caught in a trespass, 
but always put on a good-humoured face, 
in order to get easily out of the scrape. 
When atiacked by a watch-dog, give him 
across the head with the but of your rod, 
and send a stone after him to keep him 
company to his kennel. Should a bull 
attack you, trust to your heels, or, if too 
late, stand steady, and jerk yourself out 
of the way the moment he lowers 
his horns; he will rush on several 
yards, as if blindfold, and take a 
couple of minutes before he repeats 
his charge; use these to your advan- 
tage. Never carry another man’s fish, nor 
part with your own to adorn an empty 
creel; in the one case you are tempted 
to bounce, and in the other you act the 
tempter. When angling, always keep 
one eye upon Nature, and the other upon 
your hooks, and ponder while you pro- 
ceed. Never fall in love with one you 
meet by the water side; there are situa- 
tions when every woman looks an angel.” 

What follows isin Tom Stoddart’s 
most eloquent vein—and as good in 
its own way as any thing in Isaac 
Walton. 

** And, last of all, keep up the fraternity 
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of the craft. Anglers are a more gifted 
and higher order of men than others, in 
spite of the sneers of pompous critics, or 
the trumpery dixit of a paradoxical poet. 
In their -histories, there are glimpses 
snatched out of heaven—immortal mo- 
ments dropping from Eternity upon the 
forehead of Time. As a gift of his call- 
ing, poetry mingles in the angler’s being ; 
yet he entreats for no memorial of his 
high imaginings—he compounds not with 
capricious Fame for her perishing ho- 
nours—he breaks not the absorbing en- 
chantment by any outcry of his, but is 
content to remain ‘ a mute, inglorious 
Milton,’ secretly perusing the epic fiction 
of his own heart. 

. © Blame him not that he hoards up the 
pearls of his fancy—that his forehead is 
unbared for no honour—that he hath 
buried his virtues in a lowly place, and 
shrunk from the gaze and gathering of 
men—that he courts no patron smile, and 
covets no state preferment—that he is 
barely heedful of crowns and their crea- 
tures, of party struggles and party declen- 
sions—that he wills for no privilege but 
that of his meditative pastime, and runs 
not headlong among the meshes of care, 
in which are so intricately entangled the 
wealthy, the ambitious, and the powerful. 
He is happier in the nook of his choice, 
than the usher of sovereign mandates on 
the throne of his inheritance. 


** And when he quits his humble heritage 
It is with no wild strain—no violence: 
But, wafted by a comely angel's breath, 

He glides from Time, and on immortal sails 
Weareth the rich dawn of Eternity.” 


Tom, in our opinion, describes 
‘Tivers better than he does lochs, yet 
he describes lochs well, and like a 
poet. 


** Lochs !—we love the word lochs, as 
applied to those hill-girdled expanses 
which decorate our native land. Lake is 
too tame a designation—a shallow epithet. 
It has nothing to do with mountains and 
precipices, heaths and forests. Beautiful 
it may be, very beautiful! Winandermere 
is very beautiful; Derwent water is very 
beautiful; Buttermere, Ullswater, and 
Coniston, are very beautiful; nay, in 
truth, they are of a higher nature than 
beautiful ; for these all lie among bills 
—but not Scottish hills; not the un- 
planted places—dwellings of the storm 
and the eagle. 

** What is of all things on earth the 
most changeable appears so the least,— 
We mean water, taken in a wide sense, as 
the sea, or aloch. There is no moun- 
tain in the land which we can certify as 
presenting the same aspect it did five cen- 
turies ago. Forests then grew where the 





rivers, are still the same. Our fore- 
fathers saw them, calm or agitated, as we 
behold them. The olden names are as 
appropriate as ever. Looking on them, 
we see histories verified, legends en- 
hanced ; we descry the fording of armies, 
the flight of queens, the adventures of 
forsaken princes, hunted like wolves in 
their own shackled realm —a price on 
their anointed heads— 

"* The sleuths of fate unbound 

To track their solitary flight 

O’er the disastrous ground ! 

Loch Lomond! Loch Awe! Loch 
Laggan! Loch Ericht! Loch Rannoch ! 
Loch Tay! Loch Earn! Loch Lubnaig ! 
Loch Achray! Loch Ketturin ! — why 
need we name more ?—and yet hundreds 
there are, wild and magnificent as these, 
which we love as well, wherein all day 
long we have angled, with an angler’s 
hope and patience, with a pvoet’s thoughts 
expanding within us, fearless of the 
world’s contempt, and speaking of Nature 
as we speak not to men, but guilelessly, 
having no distrust, and eloquently, dread- 
ing norebuke. St Mary’s Loch, of all, is 
our best beloved— Yarrow’s nurse—a sheet 
of water, not sublime, nor yet singularly 
beautiful, for it wants a fringe of wood 
anda few islets, and those swans, descri- 
bed by Wordsworth so poetically, but 
strangers ever, unless in the depth of a se- 
vere winter, to its bright and quiet sur- 
face ; yet, truly, there is a winning some- 
thing about it—a “pastoral grace,” that 
lures the angler’s heart. Nor does it want 
substance for pastime ; well adapted to the 
nurture of trout, it is altogether a favour- 
ite resort. Yet the fish caught therein, if 
we except one variety, are in general soft 
and flabby, not agreeable to the taste, and 
very far from equalling those found in the 
Highland lochs or in Loch Leven. The 
fact is, its very fitness is the cause of its 
being overstocked. There are in the neigh- 
bourhood too many breeding streams, and 
the outlet by which the young fry would 
naturally descend, being difficult to disco- 
ver, they are compelled in great shoals to 
remain in the loch, until directed in their 
escape by some heavy flood, which is felt 
throughout the whole mass of waters. 
Salmon also, and sea-trout, which find 
their way up in winter, are, owing to the 
same circumstance, necessitated to spend 
the summer months in this prison. We 
have taken them with a trout-fly in June, 
seemingly quite clean and silvery, but 
large-headed, and worn down to half their 


[July, ° 
bare turf lies, and what is now wooded 
may have been naked and desert. §) . 
with valleys; the ploughshare hath al- 
tered Nature, and mansions occupy the 
lair of the brute and the resort of the 
robber ; but waters, seas, lochs, and many 
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proper thickness; nay, at that time we 
have beheld twenty or thirty of those 
huge fish leaping about in different parts 
of the loch, unable, we allege, to make 


good their exit. Such, also, is the case in 
Loch Tay, and we suspect in every loch 
approachable from the sea, as Loch Awe 
and others, although in these two the body 
of effluent water is much larger than that 
which leaves St Mary’s.” 


Nothing can be better than the 
following Angler's description of the 
Tweed: 

** The Tweed, comparing it with the 
other Scottish rivers, is by no means 
rapid. The Dee, the Spey, the Lochie, 
and many parts of the Tay and Clyde, 
proceed with greater swiftness, and on 
the whole are infinitely more broken and 
interrupted. Of all rivers, this quality 
belongs solely to it, namely, that it is 
from head to foot beautifully proportion- 
ed and justly meted out. There is an 
evenness and impartiality about it, which 
distinguish no other stream; its pools 
and shallowsare harmoniously arranged— 


It murmurs and pauses, and murmurs again. 


Here we perceive no rocky shelves, no 
impertinent cataracts, saying to ascend- 
ing fish, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and no farther ; and here shall thy proud 
fins be stayed.’ Nothing of the kind. 
Nor is there, on the other hand, any in- 
ert tendency; no long, dead, sleeping 
levels, in which pike may secure them- 
selves. The whole is planned according 
to an angler’s taste; every inch of water 
accessible to the wader, without danger 
or interruption. Its banks, also, are in 
keeping with its other advantages—not 
naked and barren, neither spongy and 
overgrown with rushes, nor yet crowded 
with close and impervious wood, but 
mostly dry and inviting, fringed in many 
parts with oak, ash, elm, and beech, and 
in others hung over with the pleasant 
alder, among the roots of which is often 
harboured a goodly and well-grown trout, 
impatient for some dropping fly or in- 
cautious worm. Most to our favour, 
however, is its choice formation of bot- 
tom or channel, fertile in food, provided 
with shelter, and admirably fitted to the 
purpose of spawning. A medley it is of 
gravel and sand, interspersed with large- 
ish stones, just capable of being removed 
by the hand. Now and then, it is true, 
these latter assume more considerable 
dimensions; nay, occasionally a point 
of rock may be discovered, yet so judi- 
ciously arranged as not at all to cause 
prejudice to any one stream. Clay you 
seldom meet with; it isa barren un- 
profitable substance, impervious to every 
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species of water animalcule; we mean 
not by it, the muddy refuse which is often 
found even in Tweed, proceeding from 
vegetable decomposition, and not in the 
least unfavourable to the support of fish, 
but that hard yellowish till of which the 
agriculturist complains, as drawing off 
no moisture, and harbouring no nourish- 
ment. 

** Another leading feature of the Tweed 
is, that its whole developement is gradual, 
its extension almost imperceptible. It 
proceeds not, like the Tay or Lochie, 
from the womb of a large reservoir, sup- 
plied but scantily during its course, but 
commences in more modest and humble 
style, emergent from slender and silvery 
fountains, without show or vaunt, or 
any symbol of its progressive greatness. 
Yet anon it maketh considerable gains 
from surrounding hills, assuming a more 
dilated and goodly aspect ; rivulet after 
rivulet adds to its breadth, as it widens 
up gently and unconsciously with the 
valley through which it flows: nor is 
each petty feeder without its use—a 
nursery for the young fry it annually 
sends forth, shoal on shoal, to disport 
among roomier waters in the leading 
stream. As it descends, these resources 
become larger, often contending for the 
precedence, and yet in nowise worthy of 
such distinction. The Tweed itself pre- 
serves the superiority in depth and di- 
rectness, as well as length of course and 
travel.” 


But Mr Stoddart gives us likewise 
an Angler’s description of the Tweed 
in a very sweet and very spirited 
song. 


SONG. 


“ Let ither anglers chuse their ain, 
An’ ither waters tak’ the lead, 
O’ Hielan streams we covet nane, 
But gie to us the bonnie Tweed ! 
An’ gie to us the cheerfu’ burn, 
That steals into its valley fair— 
The streamlets that, at ilka turn, 
Sae saftly meet an’ mingle there. 


‘© The lanesome Tala an’ the Lyne, 
And Manor, wi’ its mountain rills, 
An’ Etterick, whose waters twine 
Wi’ Yarrow, frae the forest hills ; 
An’ Gala, too, an’ Teviot bright, 
And mony a stream o’ playfu’ speed, 
Their kindred valleys a’ unite, 
Amang the braes o’ bonnie Tweed. 


“ There's noa hole abune the Crook, 
Nor stane, nor gentle swirl aneath, 
Nor drumlie rin, nor faery brook, 
That daunders through the flowery 
heath, — 
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*¢ But ye may fin’a subtle trout, 
A’ gleamin ower wi’ starn and bead ; 
An’ mony a saumont sooms about 
Below the bields o’ bonnie Tweed. 


“Frae Holylee to Clovenford 
A chancier bit ye canna hae, 
So, gin ye tak’ an angler’s word, 
Ye’d through the whuns and ower 
the brae, 


An’ work awa, wi’ cunnin’ hand, 
Yer birzy heckles, black and reid ; 
The saft sugh o’ a slender wand 
Is meetest music for the Tweed. 





[July, 
‘Oh, the Tweed! the bonnie 
Tweed ! 

O’ rivers it’s the best— 
Anglers here, or anglers there, 
Troots are sooming every where, 

Angle east or west.” 


And here is even one tribute more 
to the Tweed, which we cannot help 
quoting—for though the style of 
some of the stanzas be rather too 
Tom-Stoddartish, the strain is full of 
feeling, and is breathed from the 
heart. 


“TO THE TWEED. 


“* Twined with my boyhood, wreathed on the dream 
Of early endearments, beautiful stream ! 
The lisp of thy waters is music to me, 

Hours buried, are buried in thee! 


« Sleepless and sinless, the mirth of thy springs! 

The light, and the limpid, the fanciful things, 

That mingle with thine the gleam of their play, 
And are lifted in quiet away ! 


** River! that toyeth under the trees, 

And lures the leaf from the wandering breeze, 

Tt glides over thee, like the gift of the young, 
When he rock’d at the bow where it hung. 


** The voice of the city, the whisper of men, 

I hear them, and hate them, and weary again 

For the lull of the streams—the breath of the brae, 
Brought down in a morning of May. 


‘* Go! hushed o’er thy channels, the shadow’d, the dim, 
Give wail for the Stricken and worship to him, 
That woke the old feats of the outlaw’d and free, 

The legends, that skirted on thee. 


** Broken the shell ; but its lingering tone 

Lives for the stream of his fathers—his own ; 

And the pale wizard band, that hath gleaned out of eld, 
Is again on thy bosom beheld. 


** He hears not, but pilgrims that muse at his urn, 

At the wailing of waters all tearfully turn, 

And mingle their mourning, their worship in thine, 
And gather the dews from his shrine. 


“Tweed! winding and wild! where the heart is unbound, 
They know not, they dream not, who linger around, 
How the sadden’d will smile, and the wasted re-win 

From thee—the bliss wither’d within. 


«« And I, when to breathe is a burden, and joy 

Forgets me, and life is no longer the boy, 

On the labouring staff, and the tremorous knee, 
Will wander, bright river, to thee! 


“ Thoughts will come back that were with me before ; 

Loves of my childhood left in the core, 

That were hush’d, but not buried, the treasured, the true, 
In memory awaken anew. 


«¢ And the hymn of the furze, when the dew-pearls are shed, 
And the old sacred tones of my musical bed, 
‘Will close, as the last mortal moments depart, 


The golden gates of the heart!” 
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We are sorry to find that we have 
little more than a page allowed us 
for the rest of our article, which, 
strictly speaking, has been but be~ 

un, and would require at least an- 
other sheet. We shall therefore re- 
turn, in our next Number, to the 
“Art of Angling, as practised in 
Scotland, by Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
Esq.” Mean while we recommend 
the volume (price half-a-crown—it 


SONG. 


“* Bring the rod, the line, the reel! 
Bring, oh bring the osier creel ! 
Bring me flies of fifty kinds, 
Bring me showers, and clouds, and winds. 
All things right and tight, 
All things well and proper, 
Trailer red and bright, 
Dark and wily drepper— 
Casts of midges bring, 
Made of plover hackle, 
With a gaudy wing, 
And a cobweb tackle. 


** Lead me where the river flows, 
Show me where the alder grows, 
Reeds and rushes, moss and mead, 
To them lead me, quickly lead, 
Where the roving trout 
Watches round an eddy, 
With his eager snout 
Pointed up and ready, 
Till a careless fly 
On the surface wheeling, 
Tempts him rising sly 
From his safe concealing. 


‘¢ There, as with a pleasant friend, 
I the happy hours will spend, 
Urging on the subtle hook, 
O’er the dark and chancy nook, 
With a hand expert 
Every motion swaying, 
And on the alert 
When the trout are playing ; 
Bring me rod and reel, 
Flies of every feather, 
Bring the osier creel, 
Send me glorious weather |” 


SONG.——THE TAKING OF THE SALMON. 


*¢ A birr! a whirr! a salmon’s on, 
A goodly fish! a thumper! 
Bring up, bring up the ready gaff, 
And if we land him, we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper ! 
Hark ! ’tis the music of the reel, 
The strong, the quick, the steady ; 
The line darts from the active wheel, 
Have all things right and ready. 
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is well worth half-a-guinea) to all 
brethren of the angle as a most amu- 
sing and instructive manual—and we 
advise them to order their copies 
without delay, if they wish to benefit 
this season from the wisdom of the 
experienced sage, for the appear- 
ance in Maga of the following two 
angling songs—among the best ever 
written—will speedily sell off the 
edition. 


‘ A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s out, 
Far on the rushing river ; 
Onward he holds with sudden leap, 
Or plunges through the whirlpool deep, 
A desperate endeavour! 
Hark to the music of the reel! 
The fitful and the grating ; 
It pants along the breathless wheel, : 
Now hurried—now abating. 


“ A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s off!— 
No, no, we still have got him ; 
The wily fish is sullen grown, 
And, like a bright imbedded stone, 
Lies gleaming at the bottom. 
Hark to the music of the reel ! 
*Tis hush’d, it hath forsaken ; 
With care we’ll guard the magic wheel, 
Until its notes rewaken. 


“ A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s up, 
Give line, give line and measure ; 
But now he turns! keep down ahead, 
And lead him as a child is led, 
And land him at your leisure. 
Hark to the music of the reel! 
Tis welcome, it is glorious ; 
It wanders through the winding wheel, 
Returning and victorious, 


“ A birr! a whirr! the salmon’s in, 
Upon the bank extended ; 
The princely fish is gasping slow, 
His brilliant colours come and go, 
All beautifully blended. 
Hark to the music of the reel, 
It murmurs and it closes ; 
Silence is on the conquering wheel, 
Its wearied line reposes. 


* No birr! no whirr! the salmon’s ours, 
The noble fish—the thumper : 
Strike through his gill the ready gaff, 
And bending homewards, we shall quaff 
Another glorious bumper ! 
Hark! to the music of the reel, 
We listen with devotion ; 
There’s something in that circling 
wheel 
That wakes the heart’s emotion! ” 
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THE FEMALE CHARACTERS IN OUR MODERN POETRY. 


No. IL 


ONEIZA=—IN THALABA. 


Tuaovusanps of thanks have been 
showered on us by boys and virgins, 
and communicants of riper age, for 
the exquisite poetry which, a month 
or two ago, we stole for their delight 
from Southey’s Curse of Kehama. 
None of them had ever had the poem 
itself in their hands—nay, so much 
as seen its outside; some had been 
told that it was so extravagant and 
unnatural, that it would be worse 
than a loss of time to young peo- 
ple to read it; others had been as- 
sured that it was what critics call 
“a splendid failure ;” the more phi- 
losophical among them had been 
convinced by various dissertations 
in our periodicals, that no genius 
could reconcile to European imagina- 
tions the monstrosities of the Hindu 
Mythology ; and all had more or less 
partaken of the general regret, often 
expressed, less in sorrow than in 
anger, by haught editors and cox- 
combical contributors, that Mr 
Southey should so miserably abuse 
and misuse the gifts which those 
authorities were good enough to al- 
low God had given him—attributing 
such conduct of the understanding 
partly to an unaccountable infatua- 
tion, but chiefly to his living at Kes- 
wick. 

Have we not reason then—we shall 
not say to be proud—for pride was 
not made for man—but to be glad 
of our paper on that poem? We 
have only to request that all those 
enthusiastic young creatures will 
transfer all their gratitude—except 
a warm little piece which we shall 
wear as a comforter—from Chris- 
topher North to Robert Southey. 
No other merit is ours than that 
of having afforded them an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the domain of 
their imagination by the addition 
of a province peopled with new forms 
of life. What before had been the 
sum of their knowledge about the 
Hindoos? That they were mild, and 
lived onrice. Now they know that 
“we have all one human heart ;” 
that God in his mercy is kind even 


SOUTHEY. 


to his idolatrous children—that our 
fallen nature, even when worship- 
ping images, which it has set up in 
ignorance of Him who is a spirit 
and must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth, is even then obeying 
an instinct that separates it from the 
beasts that perish; and that, inas- 
much as they who fall on their faces 
before such supposed sanctities are 
sincere and humble, such prostra- 
tions, and such services, and such 
sacrifices—rueful though they some- 
times be and ghastly—shall be ac- 
cepted at the Throne of Grace, and 
the names of millions who knew not 
Christ, for Christ’s sake written in 
the Book of Life. That this our doc- 
trine is orthodox—that it is the Ca- 
tholic Faith—we have no more fear 
—in other words, we do as humbly 
and firmly believe as that we see the 
sun in heaven—as that we feel the 
soul to be immortal—as that we 
know there is a God—as that we be- 
lieve He sent his Son on earth to save 
sinners. 

All highest poetry, we have often 
said, is sacred poetry ; in all Sou- 
they’s great poems there is a reli- 
gious spirit ; its presence is constant- 
ly felt—even as we are made to look 
on the most foul or fearful forms of 
superstition. Therefore we have not 
hesitated for a moment to speak of 
what too many would call a profane 

oem in language taken from the 
ible. In Coleridge’s Table Talk— 
two delightful volumes which, after 
having been reviewed in all the Quar- 
terlies years ago—so the time seems 
tous—has been published at last—we 
were happy to see an opinion of this 
poem expressed almost in the very 
words we used—“ He admired the 
art displayed in the employment of 
the Hindu monstrosities, and begged 
us to observe the noble feeling ex- 
cited of the superiority of virtue 
over vice; that Kehama went on, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
oem, increasing in power, while 
ilyal gradually lost her hopes and 
her protectors; and yet by the time 
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we got to the end, we had arrived at 
an utter contempt and even careless- 
ness of the power of evil, as exem- 
plified in the Almighty Rajah, and 
felt a complete confidence in the 
safety of the unprotected virtue of 
the maiden.” 

We have been asked by an intelli- 
gent young writer in a print which 
for many reasons we regard with 
respect and kindness, why we com- 
menced this series with Kailyal in 
Southey’s poem, the Curse of Ke- 
hama ? Because the character is one 
of the most beautiful in our modern 
poetry—because it was drawn many 
years ago, and takes precedence on 
that score alone of many others 
whom the world have since perhaps 
unduly admired — because though 
known well to all who know our 
highest literature, it was unknown 
to very many who are now seeking to 
soar into those etherial regions which 
every pure spirit may reach, for to 
all hath nature given wings—because 
we have had but few opportunities 
of speaking, as we have often desired 
to speak, of Southey’s delightful 
genius, and rejoiced to commence 
our Series with some of the holiest 
of his inspirations. 

We learn from the same enlighten- 
ed young friend that Scott, who we 
know admired Southey the Poet as 
much as he loved Southey the Man, in 
praising highly the power and genius 
displayed in the Curse of Kehama, 
expressed his wonder that Kailyal 
should have been represented as in 
love with a Glendoveer. Our young 
friend seems to partake in that won- 
der, and thereby shows that he has 
not read what we said about their 
affection, than which nothing can be 
more perfectly natural, more per- 
fectly beautiful ; for Kailyalis not in 
love with the Glendoveer ; nor is the 
Glendoveer in love with Kailyal; 
they love, and their love is a light in 
the darkness—it tranquillizes divine- 
ly the human trouble of that tale of 
tears... We have all heard of the 
Loves of the Angels—and the Glen- 
doveer is an angel. But no passion 
dims or brightens his celestial wings, 
he folds them round his Kailyal, as 
we imagine its guardian angel does 
round an infantasleep. The Glendo- 
veer came not down in the Ship of 
Heaven to woo a mortal maid for her 
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love, willing to forsake for her earth- 
ly bowers, the bowers of Swerga, 
He- was with her on her destiny 
strange and high—for her sake he 
suffered—for sake of her father— 
and why, then, should Sir Walter 
have wondered that Kailyal loved 
the Glendoveer, and that the Glen- 
doveer loved Kailyal? He said so 
once, and never thought so after- 
wards—for all that we have said 
now and formerly he must have felt 
and known as well or better than 
we; and he needed not to be told, 
that in the Hindu Mythology, 
the humans loved the Apsaras or 
Nymphs of Heaven, who Janguish- 
ed in return—and that the Deve. 
tas and the rest. of celestial seed 
mingled with the humans — but 
never in the poetry of the Orientals 
—and their dramatic is delightful, 
as may be known in the Translations 
by the Sanscrit Professor at Oxford 
—was such love so tender and so 
true as in the hearts of Southey’s 
Kailyal and Southey’s Glendoveer. 

“‘ But is there not much sameness 
in all Southey’s female characters ?” 
Much; and there is as much and 
more in Shakspeare’s—we mean in 
all the good ones—and in all the 
wicked ones—for we grant that there 
is no sameness in Cordelia and Lady 
Macbeth. Bless Heaven, that there 
is a sameness in Filial Piety—in 
Conjugal Affection—in Virgin Love. 
Let the Poets, then, to whom are 
given “ the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” show us Virtue—which is for 
everthe same—“doing and suffering” 
in different shapes and in different 
trials—but all who ever wore on earth 
any one of its shapes—all beautiful, 
because of the spirit within—victo-« 
rious at last—though their triumph 
may, to shortsighted mortals, almost 
blinded with tears, seem 80 very wo- 
ful, that they shall knock at the gates 
of the grave, and demand back the 
dead! 

Oneiza, whom we are about to look 
on, and accompany on her way from 
her tent to her tomb, is merely a re- 
petition, it has been said, of Kailyal. 
We shall see—but not till over Tha- 
laba’s head tumble the Domdaniel 
caves—and there is a meeting of the 
divided in heaven. 

Who wanders, and on what quest, 
through the sands of the desert? 

; 1 
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Abdaldar, the Sorcerer, in search of 
Thalaba, the son of Hodeirah. Eight 
of that dreaded line have been mur- 
dered by the evil magicians, and 
while one remains there is fear in 
Domdaniel. His blood alone “can 
uench that dreaded fire ”»—“ the 
that threats the Masters of the 
Spell.” And how shall the Sorcerer 
know the Destroyer? On his hand 
is a ring in which is set a gem that 
burns “like a living eye of fire.” 


** When the hand that wears the spell 
Shall touch the destined boy, 
Then shall that eye be quenched, 
And the freed element 
Fly to its sacred and remembered spring.” 


From tribe to tribe—from town to 
town—from tent to tent, had passed 
Abdaldar; and 


“ Many a time his wary hand 
To many a youth applied the ring, 
And still the imprisoned fire 
Within its crystal socket lay comprest, 
Impatient to be free!” 


He hied him over the sands of the 
scorching Tehama—he had sought 
him over the waterless mountains of 
Nayd—in Yemen the happy—and 
in Hejaz, the country beloved by be- 
lievers—over all Arabia, the servant 
of Eblis had sought, but found not, 
the Destroyer. What sees he now? 


** At length to the cords of a tent, 
That were stretch’d by an Island of 
Palms, 
In the desolate sea of the sands, 
The seemly traveller came. 
Under a shapely palm, 
Herself as shapely, there a Damsel stood ; 
She held her ready robe, 
And look’d towards a Boy, 
Who from the tree above, 
With one hand clinging to its trunk, 
Cast with the other down the cluster’d 


“ The Wizard approach’d the tree, 

He lean’d on his staff, like a way-faring 
man, 

And the sweat of his travel was seen on 
his brow. 

He ask’d for food, and lo! 

The Damsel proffers him her lap of 
dates ; 

And the Stripling descends, and runs to 
the tent, —~ 

And brings him forth water, the draught 
of delight. 


* Anon the Master of the tent, 
The Father of the family, 
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Came forth, a man in years, of aspect 
mild, 
To the stranger approaching he gave 
Tae friendly saluting of peace, 

Aad bade the skin be spread. 
Before the tent they spread the skin, 
Under a Tamarind’s shade, 

That, bending forward, stretch’d 

Its boughs of beauty far. 
They brought the traveller rice, 
With no false colours tinged to tempt 
the eye, 

But white as the new-fallen snow, 
When never yet the sullying Sun 
Hath seen its purity, 

Nor the warm Zephyr touch’d and taint- 

ed it. 

The dates of the grove before their guest 
They laid, and the luscious fig, 
And water from the well. 

The Damsel from the Tamarind tree 
Had pluck’d its acid fruit, 

And steep’d it in water long ; 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught, 
He would not wish for wine. 

This to the guest the Damsel brought, 
And a modest pleasure kindled her cheek, 
When raising from the cup his meisten’d 

lips, 
The Stranger smil’d, and prais’d, and 
drank again. 


‘* Whither is gone the Boy? 

He had pierced the Melon’s pulp, 
And clos’d with wax the wound, 
And he had duly gone at morn 
And watch’d its ripening rind, 
And now all joyfully he brings 
The treasure now matur’d. 

His dark eyes sparkle with a boy’s de- 

light, 
As out he pours its liquid lusciousness, 
And proffers to the guest. 


‘* Abdaldar ate, and he was satisfied : 
And now his tongue discours’d 
Of regions far remote, 
As one whose busy feet had travell’d long. 
The father of the family, 
With a calm eye, and quiet smile, 
Sate pleased to hearken him. 
The Damsel who remov'd the meal, 
She loitered on the way, 
And listened with full hands 
A moment motionless. 
All eagerly the Boy 
Watches the Traveller’s lips ; 
And still the wily man, 
With seemly kindness, to the eager Boy 
Directs his winning tale. 
Ah, cursed one! if this be he, 
If thou hast found the object of thy search, 
Thy hate, thy bloody aim,— 
Into what deep damnation wilt thou 
plunge 
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Thy miserable soul !— 
Look! how his eye delighted watches 
thine !— 
Look! how his open lips 
Gasp at the winning tale !— 
And nearer now he comes, 

To lose no word of that delightful talk. 
Then, as in familiar mood, 
Upon the stripling’s arm 
The Sorcerer laid his hand, 

And the fire of the Crystal fied. 


** While the sudden shoot of joy 
Made pale Abdaldar’s cheek, 
The Master’s voice was heard : 
* It is the hour of prayer,— 

My children, let us purify ourselves, 
And praise the Lord our God!’ 
The Boy the water brought ; 
After the law they purified themselves, 
And bent their faces to the earth in 

prayer. 


“ All, save Abdaldar; over Thalaba 
He stands, and lifts the dagger to destroy. 
Before his lifted arm receiv’d 
Its impulse to descend, 

The Blast of the Desert came. 
Prostrate in prayer, the pious family 
Felt not the Simoom pass. 

They rose, and lo! the Sorcerer lying 

dead, 
Holding the dagger in his blasted hand.’» 


We already love Oneiza. The 
picture of one evening in that Tent 
reveals to us the character of the 
Arab family, and of the desert life. 
Peace, innocence, and piety! The 
interposition of Heaven at the hour 
of prayer— sending the simoom to 
blast the sorcerer—is not felt as a 
sublime thought in the genius of the 
bard, but as a sacred thought in the 
faith of the believer. The conver- 
sation that ensues between Thalaba 
and Oneiza is but of a few words— 
but very illustrative of their respec- 
tive characters— 


‘6 THALABA. 

Oneiza! look! the dead man has a ring— 
Should it be buried with him? 
ONEIZA. 

O yes—yes! 

A wicked man! whate’er is his must 

needs 
Be wicked too! 
THALABA. 

But see,—the sparkling stone! 
How it hath caught the glory of the Sun, 
And streams it back again in lines of 

light} 
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ONEIZA. 
Why do you take it from him, Thalaba ?— 
And look at it so near?—it may have 

charms 
To blind or poison ; throw it in the grave! 
I would not touch it! 
THALABA. 
And round its rim 
Strange letters— 
ONEIZA, 
Bary it—oh! bury it!” 


Moath comes from the Tent—and 
that moment Oneiza is mute. Ara- 
bian daughters speak not in presence 
of their fathers—till asked by eye 
or hand readier than voice; and the 
more than gentleness of the maid 
—her silence and her stillness—we 
have always felt to be charmingly 
characteristic, contrasted with the 
lightness and alacrity of all her mo- 
tions, when engaged in her tenthold 
affairs and ordinary domestic duties, 
She is timid—as well she may be— 
even standing by the side of Thalaba 
—so near that unhallowed corse. 
But her fears are for him more than 
for herself—she shudders to see the 
sorcerer’s ring in his hand. “ Bury 
it—bury it!” Moath, too, prudent 
in age, counsels him to heap the 
sand over it—saying— 


** This wretched man 
Whom God hath smitten in the very 
purpose 
And impulse of his unpermitted crime, 
Belike was some magician, and these lines 
Are of the language that the demons use ! 
ONEIZA. 
Bary it! bury it! dear Thalaba!” 


But Thalaba ponders on all that 
Moath says about the virtue of rings 
and stones, and moved by one of 
those unaccountable impulses that 
often urge men on to their destiny 
of good or evil, wondering why the 
strange man should have attempted 
his life, and connetting the ring and 
“ its living eye of fire ” with himself 
more than he knew, he disregards 
Moath’s counsel—though youth be 
obedient to age—and says— 


‘* My Father, I will wear it. 
MOATH. 
Thalaba! 
THALABA. 
In God’s name, and the Prophet’s! be 
its power 
Good, let it serve the righteous; if for 
evil, 
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God, and my trust in Him, shall hallow it. 
So Thalaba drew on 
The written ring of gold. 
Then in the hollow grave 
They laid Abdaldar’s corpse, 
And levelled over him the desert dust.” 


But the place is polluted, and they 
must go to some other oasis. In 
the following six short lines what 
power of picturing to the eye! 

‘** Then from the pollution of death 
With water they made themselves pure ; 
And Thalaba drew up 
The fastening of the cord ; 

And Moath furled the tent; 

And from the grove of palms Oneiza led 
The camels, ready to receive their load.” 


The tent is again pitched, and at 
midnight an Evil Spirit—visible but 
to him—tries to draw the ring from 
Thalaba’s finger. Commanded by 
the chosen youth, in the name of the 
Prophet, the Spirit tells him the 
name of his Father’s murderer— 
Okba, the wise magician—and the 
Destroyer bids him bring the bow 
and arrows of Hodeirah. 


“ Distinctly Moath heard his voice ; and 
She, 

Who, through the veil of Separation, 
watched 

All sounds in listening terror, whose sus- 


pense 
Forbade the aid of prayer.” 


There is some poetry so very beau- 
tiful, and the beauty, though exqui- 
site, is at the same time so patent to 
every eye that communicates with 
a human heart, that what in this 
world can a critic do with it—yet 
Christopher North is not a critic— 
but priat the whole of it, without 
leaving out a single syllable, and then 
simply say, “ Read that, my belo- 
ved! and whilst thou art reading 
let me gaze into thine eyes—and, 
dearest! never mind though they 
should be first dimmed a little—then 
wet—then filled, and then drowned 
with tears!” It is even so with 
this Tent in the Arabian wilderness. 
The Evil Spirit had laid Hodeirah’s 
_ and arrows at the feet of Tha- 
aba! 


** Nor ever from that hour 
Did rebel spirit on the Tent intrude, 
Such virtue had the Spell. 
Thus peacefully had the vernal years 
Of Thalaba past on, 
Till now, without an effort, he could 
bend 
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Hodeirah’s stubborn bow. 
Black were his eyes and bright, 
The sunny hue of health 
Glow’d on his tawny cheek. 
His lip was darken’d by maturing life; 
Strong were his shapely limbs, his stature 
tall ; 
Peerless among Arabian youths was he.” 


Whence had he come to the Tent of 
Moath? Moath met him in the 
wilderness where he had been left 
alone, when Azrael released his mo- 
ther from her woes. ‘“ Me too, me 
too!” had then exclaimed young 
Thalaba; but 


** Son of Hodeirah! the Death-Angel 
said, 
It is not yet the hour. 
Son of Hodeirab, thou art chosen forth 
To do the will of heaven ; 
To avenge thy father’s death, 
The murder of thy race; 

To work the mightiest enterprise 
That mortal man hath wrought. 
Live! and Rememzer Destiny 

HatH MARKED THEE FROM MANKIND.” 


So told he his tale to Moath—and 
Oneiza had heard it—but in her 

erfect happiness, as she and Tha- 
aba grew up together, she had for- 
gotten it; if a fear sometimes over- 
shadowed her, and lay like agloom 
on the Tent—shall she suffer some 
few strange words, uttered long ago, 
to distract her— 


** Oneiza called him brother; and the 
youth 
Mere fondly than a brother loved the 
maid ; 
The loveliest of Arabian maidens she! 
How happily the years 
Of Thalaba went by!” 


We said, “ Oneiza in her perfect 
happiness;”’ and why said we so— 
seeing there never was and never 
will be perfect happiness on earth— 
not even in a Tent inhabited by 
love, beauty, innocence, and piety, 
struck and pitched at will in one 
oasis beyond another oasis in the 
Arabian deserts? Oneiza weeps. 
Yet in spite of her tears, and in 
spite of our own—and in spite of all 
the lessons life has read us, and all 
the knowledge that experience has 
hoarded up, we say again, “ Oneiza 
in her perfect happiness ;” for all it 
wants of perfection is, that it should 
endure for ever; but that want is 
only known to us, it was not known 
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to Oneiza, or if it were known, but 
momently, and at these moments 
only did she let fall a tear! 


** But ever round his station he beheld 
Camels that knew his voice, 
And home-birds, grouping at Oneiza’s 
call, 
And goats that, morn and eve, 
Came with full udders to the Damsel’s 
band. 
Dear child! the: Tent beneath whose shade 
they dwelt 
It was her work ; and she had twin’d 
His girdle’s many hues ; 
And he had seen his robe 
Grow in Oneiza’s loom. 
How often, with a memory-mingled joy 
Which made her Mother live before his 
sight, 
He watch’d her nimble fingers thread the 
woof ! 
Or at the hand-mill, when she knelt and 
toil’d, 
Tost the thin cake on spreading palm, 
Or fix’d it on the glowing oven’s side 
With bare wet arm, and safe dexterity. 


*** Tis the cool evening hour : 

The Tamarind from the dew 
Sheathes its young fruit, yet green. 
Before their Tent the mat is spread, 

The Old Man’s awful voice 
Intones the holy Book. 
What if beneath no Jamp-illumin’d dome, 
Its marble walls bedeck’d with flourish’d 
truth, 
Azure and gold adornment? sinks the 
word 
With deeper influence from the Imam’s 
voice, 
Where in the day of congregation, crowds 
Perform the duty-task ? 
Their Father is their Priest, 
The Stars of Heaven their point of prayer, 
And the blue Firmament 
The glorious Temple, where they feel 
The present Deity ! 


“ Yet through the purple glow of eve 
Shines dimly the white moon. 
The slacken’d bow, the quiver, the long 
lance, 
Rest on the pillar of the Tent. 
Knitting light palm-leaves for her bro- 
ther’s brow, 
The dark-eyed damsel sits ; 
The Old Man tranquilly 
Up his curl’d pipe inhales 
The tranquillizing herb. 

So listen they the reed of Thalaba, 
While his skill’d fingers modulate 
The low, sweet, soothing, melancholy 

tones. 
Or if he strung the pearls of Poesy, 
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Singing with agitated face 
And eloquent arms, and sobs that reach 
the heart, 
A tale of love and woe; 
Then, if the brightening Moon, that lit 
his face, 
In darkness favoured hers, 

Oh ! even with such a look, as fables say, 
The mother Ostrich fixes on her egg, 
Till that intense affection 
Kindle its light of life, 

Even in such deep and breathless tender- 

ness 
Oneiza’s soul is centered on the youth, 
So motionless, with such an ardent gaze, .. 
Save when from her full eyes 
Quickly she wipes away the swelling 
tears 
That dim his image there. 


“She call’d him Brother! was it sister- 
love 
Which made the silver rings 
Round her smooth ankles and her tawny 
arme, 
Shine daily brighten’d? for a brother’s 
eye 
Were her long fingers tinged, 

As when she trimm’d the lamp, 
And through the veins and delicate skin 
The light shone rosy ? that the darkened 

lids 
Gave yet a softer lustre to her eye ? 
That with such pride she trick’d 
Her glossy tresses, and on holy-day 
Wreath’d the red flower-crown round 
Their waves of glossy jet ? 
How happily the years 
Of Thalaba went by!” 


Oneiza knows that Thalaba must 
ere long leave the Tent. But to re- 
turn! She knows he is commission- 
ed, and she has ceased to tremble at 
the name, Destroyer. 

**¢ When will the hour arrive ?’ exclaim- 
ed the youth; 
‘Impatient Boy,’ quoth Moath, with 
a smile ; 
‘ Impatient Thalaba!’ Oneiza cried, 
And she too smiled ; but in her smile 
A mild reproachful melancholy mixed.” 


He waits but fora sign from heaven 
to go, and lo! a cloud of locusts 
from the desolated fields of Syria. 


‘* While thus he spake, Oneiza’e eye looks 

u 

Where one towards her flew, 

Satiate, for so it seem’d, with sport and 

food. 

The Bird flew over her, 
And as he past above, 

From his relaxing grasp a Locust fell;.- 
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It fell upon the Maiden’s robe, 
And feebly there it stood, recovering slow. 


*¢ The admiring girl survey’d 
His out-spread sails of green ; 
His gauzy underwings, 

One closely to the grass-green body furl’d, 
One ruffled in the fall, and half unclos’d. 
She viewed his jet-orb’d eyes ; 

His glossy gorget bright, 

Green glittering in the sun ; 

His plumy pliant horns, 

That, nearer as she gaz'd, 

Bent tremblingly before her breath. 
She view’d his yellow-circled front 
With lines mysterious vein’d ; 
¢ And know’st thou what is written here, 
My father ?’ said the Maid. 

* Look, Thalaba! perchance these lines 
Are in the letters of the Ring, 
Nature’s own language written here.’ 


“ The youth bent down, and suddenly 
He started, and his heart 
Sprung, and his cheek grew red, 
For these mysterious lines were legible,. . 
Wuew THE SUN SHALL BE DARKENED AT 

NOON, 
Sow or Hopriran, DEPART. 
And Moath look’d, and read the lines a- 
loud ; 
The Locust shook his wings and fled, 
And they were silent all. 


* Who then rejoiced but Thalaba ? 
Who then was troubled but the Arabian 
Maid? 
And Moath sad of heart, 
Though with a grief supprest, beheld the 
youth 
Sharpen his arrows now, 
And now new-plume their shafts, 
Now, to beguile impatient hope, 
Feel every sharpen’d point. 


 ¢Why is that anxious look,’ Oneiza 
cried, 
* Still upward cast at noon ? 
Is Thalaha aweary of our tent?’ 
* I would be gone,’ the youth replied, 
* That I might do my task, 
And full of glory to the tent return, 
Whence I should part no more.’ 


“ But on the noontide sun, 
As anxious and as oft Oneiza’s eye 
Was upward glanced in fear. 
And now, as Thalaba replied, her cheek 
Lost its fresh and lively hue ; 
For in the Sun’s bright edge 
She saw, or thought she saw, a little 
speck. .. 
The sage Astronomer 
Who, with the love of science full, 


Trembled that day at every passing 
cloud, .. 
He had not seen it, twas a speck so small, 


“ Alas! Oneiza sees the spot increase ! 
And lo! the ready Youth 
Over his shoulder the full quiver slings, 
And grasps the slacken’d bow. 

It spreads, and spreads, and now 
Hath shadowed half the Sun, 
Whose crescent--pointed horns 

Now momently decrease. 


** The day grows dark, the Birds retire 
to rest ; 
Forth from her shadowy haunt 
Flies the large-headed Screamer of the 
night. 
Far off the affrighted African, 
Deeming his God deceas’d, 
Falls on his knees in prayer, 
And trembles as he sees 
The fierce Hyena’s eyes 
Glare in the darkness of that dreadful 
noon. 


“ Then Thalaba exclaim’d, ‘ Farewell, 
My father! my Oneiza!’ the old Man 
Felt his throat swell with grief. 
‘ Where wilt thou go, my Child?’ he 
cried, 

* Wilt thou not wait a sign 

To point thy destin’d way?’ 
* God will conduct me!’ said the noble 

youth. 

He said, and from the Tent, 
In the depth of the darkness, departed. 

They heard his parting steps, 

The quiver rattling as he past away.” 

Which makes you happiest—you 
know in what spirit we ask—the pic- 
ture of Ladurlad and Kailyal in their 
cane cottage, within the shadow of 
that wondrous banyan tree—in the 
rich fields of Hindostan—or of Moath, 
and Oneiza, and Thalaba in their 
tent in the Arabian desert? They 
have been accused, as you know, of 
the sin of sameness—dwellings and 
inmates—and would that some other 
poet were inspired by the spirit of 
sympathy and imitation, to give us 
a third picture, as like either of the 
other two as they are to one an- 
other! Will the critic try? Moath 
is a widower, and so is Ladurlad— 
and each has one daughter, who loves 
her father. In neither case would 
it have been advisable that there 
should be two, or a larger number. 
pneu no Malthusians, we cannot 
help thinking there is something very 
interesting in an only child. Oneiza 
and Kailyal are both pious, and 
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therefore “ beautiful exceedingly ;” 
but with Oneiza filial duty is a pure 
delight, that has no other knowledge 
of itself than that it is love; with 
Kailyal it assumes the aspect rather 
of a profoundest pity and an awful 
sorrow; and if joy at any time be 
hers, it is in the thought—or, more 
blessed still—the sight of the solace 
or the support that her joy yields to 
her father’s misery—therefore it is 
that she dances before him—and 
therefore, like the bird of night, she 
sings. And then Thalaba! had he 
been some ordinary young Arab, to 
whom Oneiza was engaged; and 
had they been waiting with a natu- 
ral impatient patience for the time 
when they might pitch a tent of 
their own, and leave old Moath 
to manage his own camels—even 
then the picture would have been 
a pleasant one; nor should we have 
been entitled to find fault with 
such a betrothed. But being what 
he is—that tent is not only beautiful 
but glorious in the desert—and what 
other poet could have pitched it there 
at nature’s bidding, and let it for her 
to such tenants at will or for life ? 

Where now is Thalaba? In the 
Paradise of Sin—Aloadin’s enchant- 
ment—among mountains that belong 
to earth—yet seem not of it—swim- 
ming with all voluptuousness — 
where souls seem but senses, and 
desire no other heaven. Thither 
had he been led to be tried and to 
triumph — after having overcome 
perils strange and manifold—and can 
it be that he has forgot Oneiza ? 


‘* With earnest eyes the banqueters 
Fed on the sight impure ; 
And Thalaba, he gazed, 
But in his heart he bore a talisman, 
Whose blessed «lshymy 
To virtuous thoughts retin’d 
The loose suggestions of the scene impure. 
Oneiza’s image swam before his sight, 
His own Arabian Maid. 
He rose, and from the banquet room he 
rush’d, 
And tears ran down his burning cheek ; 
And nature for a moment woke the 
thought, 
And murmured, that, from all domestic 
joys 
Estranged, he wandered o’er the world 
A lonely being, far from all he loved. 
Son of Hodeirah, not among thy crimes 
That or aa murmur shall be writ- 
po 
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* From tents of revelry, 

From festal bowers to solitude he ran ; 
And now he reach’d where all the rills 
Of that well-watered garden in one tide 
Roll’d their collected waves. 

A straight and stately bridge 
Stretch’d its long arches o’er the ample 

stream. 
Strong in the evening, and distinct its 
shade 
Lay on the watery mirror, and his eye 
Saw it united with its parent pile, 


One huge fantastic fabric. Drawing 
near, 

Loud frem the chambers of the bridge 
below, 


Sounds of carousal came and song, 
And unveil’d women bade the advancing 
youth 
Come merry-make with them ! 
‘ Unhearing, or unheeding, Thalaba 
Past o’er with hurried pace, 
And plunged amid the forest solitude. 


“ Deserts of Araby! 
His soul returned to you. 
He cast himself upon the earth, 
And clos’d his eyes, and eall’d 
The voluntary vision up. 
A cry, as of distress, 

Arous’d him ; loud it came and near! 
He started up, he strung his bow, 
He pluck’d the arrow forth. 

Again a shriek—a woman’s shriek ! 
And lo! she rushes through the trees, 
Her veil all rent, her garments torn ! 
He follows close, the ravisher— 
Even on the unechoing grass 
She hears his tread, so near ! 

‘ Prophet, save me! save me, God! 
Help! help!’ she cried to Thalaba ; 
Thalaba drew the bow. 

The unerring arrow did its work of death. 
He turned him tothe woman, and beheld 
His own Oneiza, his Arabian Maid.” 

“ My father, O my father!” 
Oneiza tells Thalaba how she was 
seized in sleep—and torn from their 
tent now sunk in the sand—and that 
her father is a wanderer in the wil- 
derness. And who hath prepared 
this garden of delight, and wherefore 
are its snares? 

“ The Arabian maid replied, 
¢ The women, when I entered, welcomed 


me 
To Paradise, by Aloadin’s will 
Chosen, like themselves, a Houri of the 


Earth. 
They told me, credulous of his blasphe- 
mies, = Fe. 


That Aloadin placed‘them to reward 
His faithful servants with the joys of 
Heaven. 
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O Thalaba! and all are ready here 
To wreak his wicked will, and work all 
crimes ! 
How then shall we escape ?’ 


‘ Woto him!’ cried the Appointed, a stern 
smile 
Darkening with stronger shades his 
countenauce ; 
© Wo to him! he hath laid his toils 
To take the antelop», 
The lion is come in.’ ” 


No wonder that Oneiza is fear- 
stricken, and despairs of escape from 
the Paradise of Sin. Kailyal had no 
fears—for they were all swallowed 
up ia love and pity for her miserable 
father—his persecutions more than 
her own wrongs awoke a spirit with- 
in her that ecorned the Man-al- 
mighty as if he had been but a slave. 
Oneiza had been torn far away from 
her father—and found herself sud- 
denly surrounded with unimagined 
evil in the realms of Sio. She look- 
ed in the face of Thalaba—and the 
Appointed 


‘* Raised his hand to heaven. 
© Is there not God, Oneiza? 
T have a talisman, that, whoso bears, 
Him, nor the Earthly, nor the Infernal 
Powers 
Of Evil, can cast down. 
Remember Destiny 
Hath mark’d me from Mankind ! 
Now rest in faith, and I will guard thy 
sleep.’ 


** So on a violet bank 
The Arabian Maid laid down, 
Her soft cheek pillow’d upon moss and 
flowers. 
She lay in silent prayer, 

Till prayer had tranquillized her fears, 
And sleep fell on her. By her side 
Silent sate Thalaba, 

And gazed upon the Maid, 

And as he gazed, drew in 
New courage and intenser faith, 
And waited calmly for the eventful day. 


* Loud sung the Lark, the awaken'd 
Maid 

Beheld him twinkling in the morning 
light, 

And wish’'d for wings and liberty like his. 
The flush of fear inflam'd her cheek, 
But Thalaba was calm of soul, 
Collected for the work. 

He ponder’d in his mind 
How from Lobaba’s breast 
His blunted arrow fell. 

Aloadin too might wear 


Spell perchance of equal power 
To blunt the weapon’s edge! 
Beside the river-brink 
Rose a young poplar, whose unsteady 
leaves 
Varying their verdure to the gale, 
With silver glitter caught 
His meditating eye. 
Then to Oneiza turn’d the youth, 
And gave his father's bow, 
And o’er her shoulders slung 
The quiver arrow-stor’d. 
* Me other weapon suits ;’ said he 
‘ Bear thou the Bow: dear Maid, 
The days return upon me, when these 
shafts, 
True to thy guidance, from the lofty 
palm 
Brought down the cluster, and thy glad- 
den’d eye, 
Exulting, turn’d to seek the voice of 
praise. 

Oh! yet again, Oneiza, we shall share 
Our desert-joys!’ So saying, to the bank 
He mov’d, and stooping low, 

With double grasp, hand below hand, he 

clench’d, 
And from its watry soil 
Uptore the poplar trunk. 
Then off he shook the clotted earth, 
And broke away the head 
And boughs, and lesser roots; 
And lifting it aloft, 
Wielded with able sway the massy club. 
‘ Now for this child of Hell!’ quoth 
Thalaba ; 
* Belike he shall exchange to-day 
His dainty Paradise 
For otber dwelling, and the fruit 
Of Zaccoum, cursed tree.’ 


* With that the youth and Arab maid 
Toward the centre of the garden past. 
It chanced that Aloadin had convok’d 
The garden-habitants, 
And with the assembled throng 
Oneiza mingled, and the appointed 
Youth. 
Unmark’'d they mingled, or if one 
With busier finger to his neighbour notes 
The quiver’d Maid, ‘ haply,” he says, 
*‘ Some daughter of the Homerites, 
Or one who yet remembers with delight 
Her native tents of Himiar!’ Nay! 
rejoins 

His comrade, ‘a love pageant! for the 
man 

Mimics with that fierce eye and knotty 
club 

Some savage lion-tamer, she forsooth 

Must play the hereine of the years of 

old!’ 


** Radiant with gems upon his throne of 
gold 
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Sat Aloadin ; o’er the Sorcerer’s head 
Hover'd a Bird, and in the fragrant air 
Waved his wide winnowing wings, 

A living canopy. 

Large as the hairy Cassowar 
Was that o’ershadowing Bird ; 

So huge his talons, in their grasp 
The Eagle would have hung a helpless 

prey. 
His beak was iron, and his plumes 
Glittered like burnish’d gold, 
And his eyes glow’d, as though an inward 
fire 
Shone through a diamond orb. 


‘ The blinded multitude 
Ador’d the Sorcerer, 
And bent the knee before him, 
And shouted out bis praise, 

¢ Mighty art thou, the Bestower of joy, 

The Lord of Paradise! ’ 
Then Aloadin rose and waved his hand, 

And they stood mute, and moveless, 
In idolizing awe. 


6 ¢ Children of Earth,’ he cried, 
‘ Whom I have guided here 
By easier passage than the gate of 
Death ; 

The infidel Sultan, to whose lands 
My mountains reach their roots, 
Blasphemes and threatens me, 
Streng are his armies, many are his 

guards, 

Yet may a dagger find him. 
Children of Earth, I tempt ye not 
With the vain promise of a bliss unseen, 
With tales of a hereafter Heaven 
Whence never Traveller hath returned ! 
Have ye not tasted of the cup of joy, 
That in these groves of happiness 
For ever over-mantling tempts 
The ever-thirsty lip? 

Who is there here that by a deed 
Of danger will deserve 
The eternal joys of actual paradise ?” 


“ ¢J!° Thalaba exclaim’d, 
And springing forward, on the Sorcerer's 
head 
He dash’d the knotty club. 


** He fell not, though the force 
Shattered his skull ; nor flow’d the blood, 
For by some hellish talisman 
His life imprison‘d still 
Dwelt in the body. The astonish’d crowd 
Stand motionless with fear, and wait 
Immediate vengeance from the wrath of 

Heaven. 
And lo! the Bird. . the monster Bird, 
Soars up.. then pounces down 
To seize on Thalaba!. 
Now, Oneiza, bend the bow, 
Now draw the arrow home!.. . 
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True fled the arrow from Oneiza’s hand ; 
It pierc’d the Monster Bird, 
It broke the Talisman, . . 
Then darkness cover’d all, .. 
Earth shook, Heaven thunder’d, and 
amid the yells 
Of Spirit’s accurs’d, destroy’d 
The Paradise of Sin.” 


Southey and Scott have, each of 
them, more than once or twice 
either, spoken of their Master Spen- 
ser. Both Moderns are great Poets 
—and Southey’s genius—in as far as 
it is moral], imaginative, and pictu- 
resque, bears a resemblance—with a 
difference —to the Ancient’s; but 
Scott’s none at all. Read Marmion 
and then the Fairy-Queen! Spenser 
wantons—revels—and riots in pala- 
ces of pleasure, and gardens of de- 
light, and bowers of bliss, and isles 
of joy, and his voluptuousness would 
be sensuality, were it not that as 
his soul seems to languish, and al- 
most to die away in the delirium of 
the senses, his love and genius for 
the Ideal as well as the Beautiful 
(for surely these two are sometimes 
different) come to her aid, and by 
showing a crowd of fair images not 
unallied to pleasure yet seeming 
superior to pleasure, tempt her, it 
may be said, away from temptation, 
till, as if rousing herself from a dan- 
gerous dream, till then too delightful 
to be resisted, she has power given 
her to break its silken chains,and rise 
up unstained from what had else 
soon been pollution. Southey, as 
Spenser was, is a man of a ten- 
der spirit— but not only is he 
inferior to his “ Master” in warmth 
of passion, but he is superior to 
him in austerity of moral thought 
—if we might say it without wrong 
to the gentle Edmund —in the 
purity of self-respect. A licentious 
image in Southey’s poetry would be 
something shocking — monstrous ; 
perhaps in it passion is too cold— 
true it is that no where else are to 
be seen so sincere the affections. 
Spenser would have subjected Onei- 
za to no unhallowed touch in the 
Paradise of Sin, but we think he 
would have brought before our eyes 
how she was endangered; while it 
is certain that he would have sub- 
jected Thalaba to some perilous al- 
jurements, which would have been 
painted con amore, and with a pro- 
digality of passion. Which would 
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have been best? Both. For at this 
moment the memory of Thalaba’s 
education in Moath’s Tent assures 
us that the Appointed indeed acted 
according to his character in deal- 
ing as he did—dashing it into dust 
—with the Paradise of Sin. 


“‘Tt was the wisdom and the will of 

Heaven, 

That, in a lonely tent, had cast 

The lot of Thalaba. 
There might his soul develope best 
Its strengthening energies ; 

There might he from the world 
Keep his heart pure and uncontaminate, 
Till at the written hour he should be 

found 
Fit servant of the Lord, without a spot.” 


Pleasure could not tempt Thalaba, 
but Pride could, and the Appointed 
was to dree for the guilt of that sin 
a ghastly punishment. 
** O Sultan, live for ever! be thy foes 
Like Aloadin all ! 
The wrath of Ged hath smitten him.” 


The Sultan of the land bids the 
victorious Arab “ stand next to him- 
self,” and Thalaba, clad in pur- 
ple, and crowned with a diadem, 
8 led on the royal steed through the 
city, while heralds go before and cry 


*¢ Thus shall the Sultan reward 
The man who serves him well!” 


And Thalaba shall espouse the Sul- 
tan’s daughter, and be a Prince of 
the Land. Where is Oneiza? From 
her bow had flown the shaft that slew 
the Monster Bird and saved Thala- 
ba, and broke the talisman that held 
together the Paradise of Sin, at that 
breaking, in a moment dust. Far 
aloof she thinks of her father 
searching for her in vain through 
the wilderness; she thinks of Tha- 
laba with the diadem on his fore- 
head, and her soul is sad. But what 
do we mean by jotting down words 
like these ? Read here “ the consum- 
mation and the final woe!” 


** When from the pomp of triumph 
And presence of the King 
Thalaba sought the tent allotted him, 
Thoughtful the Arabian Maid beheld 
His animated eye, 

His cheek inflam’d with pride. 

* Oneiza!’ cried the youth, 

* The King hath done according to his 

‘word, 
And made me in the land 
Next to himself be nam’d!., 
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[Jaly, 
But why that serious melancholy 
smile?... 
Oneiza, when I heard the voice that 
gave me 
Honour, and wealth; and famie, the 
instant thought 
Arose to fill my joy, that thou wouldst 
hear 
The tidings, and be happy.’ 
ONEIZA. 
Thalaba, 
Thou would’st not have me mirthful! 
am I not 
An orphan, . . among strangers ? 
THALABA. 
But with me! 
ONEIZA. 
My Father, . . 
THALABA, 


Nay, be comforted | last night 
To what wert thou expos’! in what a 


peril 

The morning found us! . . safety, honour, 
wealth, 

These now are ours, This instant who 
thou wert 

The Sultan ask’d. I told him from our 
childhood 

We had been plighted ;.. was I wrong, 
Oneiza? 

And when he said with bounties he would 
heap 

Our nuptials,.. wilt thou blame me if 
I biest 

His will, that bade me fix the marriage 
day!..... 

In tears, my love?. « 


ONEIZA. 
REMEMBER DESTINY 
HATH MARK’D THEE FROM MANKIND ! 
THALABA. 
Perhaps when Aloadin was destroy’d, 
The mission ceas’d; else would wise 
Providence 
With its rewards and blessings strew my 
path 
Thus for accomplish’d service ? 
ONEIZA. 
Thalaba! 
THALABA, 

Or if haply not, yet whither should I go? 
Is it not prudent to abide in peace 
Till I am summon’d? 

ONEIZA. 

Take me to the Deserts ! 
THALABA. 

But Moath is not there; and wouldst 

thou dwell 
In a Stranger’s tent? thy father then 
might seek 
In long and fruitless wandering for his 
child. 
ONEIZA. 
Take me then te Mecea | 
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There let me dwell a servant of the 
Temple. 

Bind thou thyself my veil, .. to human 
eye 

It never shall be lifted. There, whilst 
thou 


Shalt go upon thine enterprise, my prayers, 

Dear Thalaba! shall rise to succour thee, 

And I shall live, . . if not in happiness, 

Surely in hope. 
THALABA. 

Oh think of better things ! 

The will of Heaven is plain: by won- 
derous ways 

It led us here, and soon the common voice 

Will tell what we have done, and how 
we dwell 

Under the shadow of the Sultan’s wing ; 

So shall thy father hear the fame, and 
find us 

What he hath wish’d us ever... Still in 

ears ! 

Still that unwilling eye! nay..nay.. 
Oneiza. . 

I dare not leave thee other than my own, . 

My wedded wife. Honour and gratitude 

As yet preserve the Sultan from all 
thoughts 

That sin against thee; but so sure as 
Heaven 

Hath gifted thee above all other maids 

With loveliness, so surely would those 
thoughts 

Of wrong arise within the heart of 
Power. 

If thou art mine, Oneiza, we are safe, 
But else, there is no sanctuary could save. 
ONEIZA. 

Thalaba! Thalaba! 


*¢ With song, with music, and with dance, 
The bridal pomp proceeds. 
Following on the veiled Bride 
Fifty female slaves attend 
In costly robes, that gleam 
With interwoven gold, 

And sparkle far with gems. 

An hundred slaves behind them bear 
Vessels of silver and vessels of gold, 
And many a gorgeous garment gay, 
The presents that the Sultan gave. 
On either hand the pages go 
With torches flaring through the gloom, 
And trump and timbrel merriment 
Accompanies their way ; 

And multitudes with loud acclaim 
Shout blessings on the Bride. 
And now they reach the palace pile, 
The palace home of Thalaba, 
And now the marriage feast is spread, 
And from the finish’d banquet now 
The wedding guests are gone. 


“ Who comes from the bridal chamber ?. . 
It is Azrael, the Angel of Death.” 


¢ 
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In the course of no other poem 
we know, does any calamity, at all 
to be compared with this, befal the 
chief actor and sufferer; on reco- 
vering from pity and terror, we feel 
as if it were not in nature that the 
poem could proceed — impossible 
that the Appointed can drag himself 
up from his despair—and yet be the 
Destroyer. The poet must have had 
a noble confidence in the power of 
his genius—of something within 
him even greater than his genius 
—who dared thus; and his triumph 
has overthrown a law laid down by 
the wise in the mysteries of our be- 
ing, which would have seemed, but 
for that triumph, to be inexorable, 
and not to be violated without ex- 
tinction of the very vital spirit of a 
poem—which would then cease to be 
a poem but in name. Oneiza dead 
—Thalaba alive! She buried—he 
conquering on an earth that holds 
her dust! Revenge pursuing its ob- 
ject—love objectless! But where 
and what now is Thalaba? 


Woman. 
** Go not among the tombs, Old Man! 
There is a madman there, 
Otp May. 

Will he harm me if I go? 

Woman. 
Not he, poor miserable man! 
But tis a wretched sight to see 
His utter wretchedness. 

For all day long he lies on a grave, 
And never is he seen to weep, 
And never is he heard to groan ; 
Nor ever at the hour of prayer 

Bends his knee nor moves his lips. 

I have taken him food for charity, 

And never a word he spake ; 

But yet so ghastly he look’d, 
That I have awaken’d at night 
With the dream of his ghastly eyes. 
Now go not among the Tombs, Old 


man ! 
Op Man. 

Wherefore has the wrath of God 
So sorely stricken him ? 
Woman. 

He came a stranger to the land, 
And did good service to the Sultan, 
And well his service was rewarded. 
The Sultan nam’d him next himself, 
And gave a palace for his dwelling, 
And dower’d his bride with rich do- 

mains. 
But on his wedding night 

There came the Angel of Death. 

Since that hour, a man distracted 
Among the sepulchres he wanders, 
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The Sultan, when he heard the tale, 
Said, that for some untold crime 
Judgment thus had stricken him, 
And, asking Heaven forgiveness 
That he had shown him favour, 
Abandon’d him to want. 
Otp May. 
A Stranger did you say? 
Woman. 
An Arab born, like you. 

But go not among the Tombs, 
For the sight of his wretchedness 
Might make a hard heart ache! 
Otp May. 

Nay, nay, I never yet have shunn’d 
A countryman in distress : 

And the sound of his dear native tongue 
May be like the voice of a friend, 


** Then to the sepulchre 

The woman pointed out, 

Old Moath bent his way. 
By the tomb Jay Thalaba, 

In the light of the setting eve; 
The sun, and the wind, and the rain, 
Had rusted his raven locks ; 

His cheeks were fallen in, 

His face-bones prominent ; 

By the tomb he lay along, 

Anp HIS LEAN FINGERS PLAY’D, 
Unwirtinc, with THE GRASS THAT GREW 

BESIDE. 


* The Old Man knew him not, 
And, drawing near him, cried, 

* Countryman, peace be with thee !” 
The sound of his dear native tongue 
Awaken’d Thalaba; 

He rais'd his countenance, 

And saw the good Old Man, 
And he arose, and fell upon his neck, 
And groan’d in bitterness. 
Then Moath knew the youth, 
And fear’d that he was childless ; and he 

turn’d 
His eyes, and pointed to the tomb. 
£* Old man!’ cried Thalaba, 
* Thy search is ended there!’ 


‘¢ The father’s cheek grew white, 
And his lip quivered with the misery ; 
Howbeit, collecting, with a painful voice 
He answered, ‘ God is good! his will be 

done !’ 


* The woe in which he spake, 
The resignation that inspir’d his speech, 
They soften’d Thalaba. 
‘Thou hast a solace in thy grief,’ he 
cried, 
‘ A comforter within ! 
Moath ! thou seest me here, 
Deliver’d to the Evil Powers, 
A God-abandon’d wretch !’ 





(July, 


“* The Old Man Jook’d at him incredu- 
lous, 
* Nightly,’ the youth pursued, 
*‘ Thy daughter comes to drive me to 
despair. 

Moath, thou thinkst me mad, .. 
But when the Cryer from the Minaret 
Proclaims the midnight hour, 

Hast thou a heart to see her ?’ 


** In the Meidan now 
The clang of clarions and of drums 

Accompanied the Sun’s descent. 

* Dost thou not pray, my son?’ 
Said Moath, as he saw 

The white flag waving on the neighbour- 
ing Mosque : 

Then Thalaba’s eye grew wild, 

* Pray!’ echoed he ; ‘I must not pray!’ 
And the hollow groan he gave 
Went to the Old Man’s heart, 

And, bowing down his face to earth, 
In fervent agony he call’d on God. 


** A night of darkness and of storms! 
Into the chamber of the Tomb 
Thalaba led the Old Man, 

To roof him from the rain. 

A night of storms! the wind 
Swept through the moonless sky, 
And moan’d among the pillar’d sepul- 

chres ; 

And, in the pauses of its sweep, 
They heard the heavy rain 
Beat on the monument above. 
In silence on Oneiza’s grave 
The Father and the Husband sate. 


** The Cryer from the Minaret 
Proclaim’d the midnight hour. 

‘ Now, now!’ cried Thalaba; 
And o’er the chamber of the tomb 
There spread a lurid gleam, 

Like the reflection of a sulphur fire ; 
And in that hideous light 
Oneiza stood before them, It was She,.. 
Her very lineaments, . . and such as 

death 
Had changed them, livid cheeks, and lips 
of blue ; 
But in her eyes there dwelt 
Brightness more terrible 
Than all the loathsomeness of death. 
* Still art thou living, wretch ?’ 
In hollow tones she cried to Thalaba ; 
‘ And must I nightly leave my grave 
To tell thee, still in vain, 
God hath abandon'd thee ?’ 


“ ¢ This is not she!’ the Old man ex- 
claim’d ; 
* A fiend! a manifest fiend!’ 
And to the youth he held his lance ; 
* Strike and deliver thyself!’ 
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* Strike ner!’ cried Thalaba, 
And, palsied of all powers, 
Gaz’d fixedly upon the dreadful form. 
* Yea, strike her!’ cried a yuice, whose 
tones 
Flow’d with such sudden healing through 
his soul, 
As when the desert shower 
From death deliver’d him ; 
But, unobedient to that well-known 
voice, 
His eye was seeking it, 
When Moath, firm of heart, 
Perform’d the bidding: through the 
vampire corpse 
He thrust his lance; it fell, 
And, howling with the wound, 
Its demon tenant fled. 
A sapphire light fell on them, 
And, garmented with glory, in their 
sight 
Oneiza’s spirit stood. 
6* © © Thalaba!’ she cried, 
* Abandon not thyself! 
Wouldst thou for ever lose me?.. go, 
fulfil 
Thy quest, that in the Bowers of Para- 
dise 
In vain I may not wait thee, O my 
Husband !’ 
To Moath then the Spirit 
Turn’d the dark lustre of her Angel 
eyes ; 
* Short is thy destin’d path, 
O my dear father! to the abode of bliss. 
Return to Araby, 
There with the thought of death 
Comfort thy lonely age, 
And Azrael, the Deliverer, soon 
Shall visit thee in peace.’” 
What mental insanity is, in any 
case, the wisest physician knows 
not; it is his duty to prescribe for 
it nevertheless; and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, that he might be enabled to do 
so judiciously, studied Shakspeare. 
The brain, we believe, is always af- 
fected; but how and where? ‘Tha- 
laba had no medical man to attend 
him among the tombs. Perhaps he 
was not insane—though a woman 
said to Moath, 
** Go not among the tombs, Old Man! 
There is a madman there.” 


He harmed no one—“ not he, poor 
miserable man ”—but he was haunt- 
ed, it seems, by a fiend. Not a 
phantom but a vampire fiend, “a 
manifest fiend” to the eyes of old 
Moath. Whatif it had been a phan- 
tom—a phantom of Thalaba’s brain ? 
It wore the form, the face of On- 
eiza, and conscience must have told 
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him, for insanity ie not utterly deaf 
to the still small voice—his was not 
so—that he, the Appointed De- 
stroyer, had impiously forced On- 
eiza to be his bride. But the Poet, 
with that wonderful faculty of adap- 
tation with which he is gifted be- 
yond every other, avails himself of 
the belief of those nations in vam- 
pires, and foul as the superstition is, 
he brings it into the service of poetry, 
and philosophy, and religion. An evil 
spirit entering into the dead body of 
Oneiza, torments him who caused 
her death by an offence to Heaven. 
How can he help believing it Oneiza? 
He bids her father wait for the hour 
and he will see, with his own eyes, 
his daughter come from the grave to 
curse bim—and cry 


*€ Still art thou living, wretch ? 
And must I nightly leave my grave 
To tell thee, still in vain, 

God hath abandon’d thee? ” 


But no sin dimmed Moath’s eyes, 
and they see through the horrid 
semblance. But not at Moath’s bid- 
ding would Thalaba—though all dis« 
traught—strike what seemed to him 
the ghost of Oneiza — changed to-« 
wards him as the spirit was that 
glared in it—not even when a voice 
commanded that he knew to be the 
voice of the Tent in the Desert, 
Oneiza’s spirit alone could make 
him whole—an angel stood before 
him as the demon fled—and dis- 
ease, with all its troubles, was cured 
by words from lips that could not 
lie, assuring him that he should 
meet his Oneiza in the bowers of 
Paradise, if her husband obeyed 
the will and command of heaven. 
Such resignation as now became his, 
could only have followed such de- 
spair—and by it the Appointed is 
again endowed with the power of 
the Destroyer. 
** But now his heart was ca!m, 
For on his saul a heavenly hope had 
dawn’d.” 
And in the light of that hope never 
again to be darkened, Thalaba re- 
sumes the quest of his Father’s mur- 
derers —nor once fails his heart, 
nor faints, till his work is done— 
then 
“© IN THE SAME MOMENT, AT THE GATR 
Or ParapisE, One1zA’s HOURI FORM 
Wetcom’p Hen HusBAND TO ETERNAL 
BLISS.” 
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A FEW MORE GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAY. 
oe 
(MELEAGER. ) 
EvPogres vats wtrwyiridis—x.0.Ar» 


Light barks of Helle’s strait, whose flagging sails 
Woo the embraces of the Northern gales, 

If on the strand that views the Coan steep 

Ye see my Phanion gazing on the deep, 

* Thou beautiful,” say to her, “‘ these thy sighs 
Hasten thy lover to thy longing eyes; 

Maiden beloved, I cannot wait the sea, 

My eager feet will bring me soon to thee.” 

Tell her these words, and Jove, with favouring gales, 
Forthwith, at length, will fill your flagging sails. 


ul. 
(UNKNoWN.) 


Tours ros qpsrigns—x.r.A. 


Sabinus, let this humble tablet show 
The lofty friendship which I bore to thee— 
Whom my soul yearns for :— if the powers below 
Permit, shun Lethe’s stream, and think of me.* 


Ill. 
(UNKNOWN. )—EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 


Ox tarts, gary, psrioncd —x.7.A. 


Proté, thou art not dead, but thou hast pass’d 

To better lands, where pleasures ever last : 

To bound in joy amid the fairest flowers 

Of the Blest Isles,—Elysium’s blooming bowers. 
Thee—nor the Summer’s heat, nor Winter's chill, 
Shall e’er annoy—apart from every ill, 

Nor sickness, hunger, thirst again distress, 

Oh! is there aught on earth to equal this? 
Contented thou—remote from human woes— 

In the pure light which from Olympus flows. 





IV. 
(KING PTOLEMY. ) 
O1Y ors Ovaards tye xl IPcdpigos'—n.7.A. 
I know myself the being of a day : 
But when the rolling heavens my thoughts survey, 


No more I tread the earth:—A guest I rise 
At Jove’s own banquets in the starry skies, 


v. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON- ) 
Tgcipepees 760" Agytaio.—x.7.A. 


This is Aratus’ work, whose subtle mind 
Could the eternal stars together bind— 





* Imitated by Jortin in a beautiful inscription, ending thus— 
Te sequar: obscurum per iter dux ibit eunti 
Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade discutiens. 
Tu cave Letheo contingas ora liquore, 
Et cito venturi sis memor, oro, viri. 
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Planet and fixed—by whose in-working force 
Orb within orb holds on its heavenly course : 
Oh! then his labours next to Jove’s adore, 
Who makes stars clearer than they were before. 


VI. 
(CALLIMACHUS. ) 


THs Sdar—n.7.A. 


Here Sao, Dicos’ son, in sleep doth lie: 
Oh! say not that the good can ever die. 


Vil. 
(ANTIPATER OF SIDON.) 
Ava ps wAaTaNISTOI—x.T.A. 


Me a dry plane-tree now,—this creeping vine 
Mantles in robes—whose greenery is not mine; 

For these bare arms—once leafy as her own— 
Would nurse her clusters, and their beauty crown— 
So cherish thou a friend—that friend indeed— 

A woman’s kindness for thy hour of need. 


VILL. 
(CYRUS THE POET.) 


Alls warng wo’ /dake—x.7.r. 


Would that my sire had taught his son to keep, 
*Neath sheltering rocks or elms, the fleecy sheep ; 
‘Fo seek a solace of dull care and grief 

In the pipe’s music, and there find relief. 

Ye Muses come, together let us flee 

The well built city’s splendid misery. 

Seek we another home to sing at ease, 

For here the wretched drones destroy the bees. 


Ix. 
(ANTIPHANES OP MACEDON.) 


Avti cos Kubigtice toy intgotvt —x.TA. 


That loye-creating cestus, from her breast 
Venus untied, and, Ino, gave ’t to thee, 

That its allurements might create unrest 
In every man,—and more than all in me, 


X. 
(UNKNOWN. )—HERCULES WRESTLING WITH ANTEUS. 


XaAandy & woipalovra—xTA- 


Who hath impressed on brass that mournful air 
Of one who struggles ’gainst Alcides’ might ? 

Instinct with life, there Force and grim Despair 
Fill us with mingled pity and affright. 

Under Alcides’ grasp—Anteus see— 

Writhing and groaning in his agony. 
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xi. 
(UNKNOWN. ) 
Aidn @ddsredvevre xces UT QOmt— K.T.A. 


Relentless Ades, why of life bereave 
The child Calleschrus ?—if a toy he be 
In her dark home to thy Persephone, 
Still with what sorrow must his parents grieve ! 


xIl. 


(SIMONIDES. )—INSCRIPTION ON A TROPHY AT THYREA, 


O10: resnxdosor, Lwdera marel—n.t.A. 
Sparta our country,—we thy thirty sons 
At Thyrea fought with thirty valiant ones— 
Argives,—nor did we turn our backs, but where 
We first had stood, our lives we yielded there. 
Stained with thy blood, Othryades, this shield 
Proclaims,—“* Here Argives did to Spartans yield.” 
If Argive fled, “Adrastus’ blood owns he: 
Death is not death to Spartans—but to flee. 


XII. 
(UNKNOWN. ) 
EO cevtpeos sysvopeny.—x.7.A- 
Oh! would I were a breeze, that when the light 
Unveiled thy bosom, I might nestle there: 


Oh! would I were a rose of purple bright, 
Graced on the snowy bosom of my fair. 


xIV. 
(UNKNOWN. )—ON A STATUE OF VENUS IN CNIDOSe 
Th Alber bLuxwos ;—x.7.A. 


Who hath Cythera seen on earth? Who given 
A living soul and so much love to stone ? 
Praxiteles :—and now bereft is Heaven 
Of Venus,—who in Cnidos dwells alone, 


xv. 
(UNCERTAIN. )—A PRAYER, 
Zsb BaciAsv—x.7.A. 


Unprayed or prayed for, grant us only zood, 
Great Jove, and be our prayer for ill withstood. 


XVI. 
(PLATO. )—ON A STATUE OF PAN PIPING. 
Liydro Adciorov Sgvadwvr—x.7.A. 

Keep silence now, ye Dryads’ craggy rocks, 
Ye gurgling tounts,—mixed bleatings of the flocks ; 
Pan, with moist lips, his well joined pipe runs o’er, 
And the blithe reeds the jocuud strain out-pour, 
While round and round, on light fantastic toe, 
Dryads and Hamadryads tripping go. 









on soute was the only one of the seven against Thebes that escaped alive,—.and thereby disgraced 
mse 
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